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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HOMERIC VULGATE. 


THe ancient Homeric xowy, though 
clearly distinguished from the other states 
in which the poems existed, was not a fixed 
text itself. It suffered from the variation 
natural to any text transmitted by writing, 
together with the more extensive discrepan- 
cies incidental to a tradition largely oral. 
Therefore though the cow? is nowhere con- 
fused with the various attempts made to 
improve upon it, its copies were not at all 
identical ; and anyone who reads the current 
apparatus critici is aware of material 
additions and omissions,! without apparent 
source, I have collected these variations, 
and give here a skeleton of the conclusions 
which result. 

As non-vulgate I have put aside (i) read- 
ings attributed to the eccentric editions 
(xar’ dvdpa and xara modes), whether by 
their separate names or collectively (év 
macats etc.); (ii) readings ascribed to any 
grammarian by name ; (iii) large variations 
in early quotations (Plato and Aeschines), 
Ptolemaic papyri, and in certain late authors 
such as Plutarch, who are known to have 
referred to copies which resembled these 
papyri. This last class is vague, but if any 
meaning is to be given to ‘vulgate’ the 
categories I have mentioned must be ex- 
cluded, and the only question is how far 
the class should extend; (iv) readings 
introduced by twés and &o. It is now 
clear that these expressions, even in the 
latest scholia, go back to precise statements 

1 And of many various readings also, which I do 
not deal with in this article. 
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about definite persons: and are to be dis- 
tinguished from év rit, é&v dAAw, év ev 
éviots which refer to codices. 

After making these exclusions we have, 
as sources for additions and omissions in the 
xowy, (i) existing MSS,, (ii) statements in 
scholia, (iii) quotations. The totals are (in 
lines) 

Additions. Omissions. 


76 191. 


The omissions are therefore 2} times as 
many as the additions. Arranged under 
sources we find— 


Additions. Omissions. 
Quotations ......... 15 


In other words the additions come as to +9 
from extant MSS., as to ; from quotations 
and scholia together. The omissions come 
as to }} from extant MSS., as to ,'; from 
quotations and scholia. The part played by 
the MSS. is overwhelming in both categories, 
but with a marked increase of proportion in 
the omissions. The conclusion seems to 
follow that graphical conditions are mainly 
responsible for variations in the vulgate, and 
practically entirely responsible for omission. 

While in the sphere of palaeography we 
appear to gain the observation, obvious per- 
haps but yet material, that omission is a 
much easier accompaniment of transcription 
than addition, we confirm—and this is of 
greater importance—our conception of the 
Homeric vulgate by noticing that the larger 
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changes in it (viz. additions and omissions of 
lines) consist mainly of variants within the 
MSS. which we possess. It is possible that 
further collation may find some of the addi- 
tions and omissions hitherto known from 
quotations and scholia in actual MSS. 

We may next analyse these variants accor- 
ding to their intrinsic character (no distince- 
tion being made between addition and omis- 
sion). Several classes are at once obvious. 
I give a few specimens of each.! 

I. Epic Formulae, added or omitted. 
These are subdivisible under several heads, 
of which the most abundant are ‘speaking’ 
and ‘going.’ A few examples taken as they 
come— 


B 516 rots 5& yAadupal vées 


T 86a ddp ta pe evi 

A 138 rAciorov puto, dia zpd cicaro 
Kal THs. 

450 &6a ap’ oipwyy Te Kai 
avipav. 

461 aiypi tov 8& oxdtos dove 
xadvwer. 


dn’ 


II. Influence of similar or identical Con- 
text. 


B 206 nde iva 
Bovdevyor (199). 

E 518a pév éxovoa dvaidéa 
tos (593, 594). 

H 380 cikovro Kata otparov év 
(370, & 298). 

@183 ’Apyetous rapa vyvoiv arvfopevous 
(I 243). 


III. Additions and Omissions less auto- 
matic. 


(a) In genealogies and lists of names. 


A 265 @noéa 7’ Aiyeidny abava- 
Tot. 
B 820 Aiveias tov im’ ’Ayxion téxe St’ ’Adpo- 
dirty. 
821 "Idys ev Gea Bpore 
A 87 Aaocddxw ’Avrynvopidy kparepo 
441 “Apeos dvdpoddvowo érdpy Te. 


1 Tam acquainted with Hoffmann’s (* und X der 
Ilias, 1864, p. 89 sq.) and Molhuysen’s (De tribus 
Homeri Odysseae codicibus antiquissimis, 1896, p. 11 
sq.) attempts at classification. A satisfactory collec- 
tion must of course extend over the whole poem and 
all available MSS. 
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(6) To complete or facilitate a construc- 
tion : 
B 206 oxprrpov 7 va 
Bovdevyou. 
E 567 péya droopy ee 
rovovo. 
H 32 dOavaryor diarpabéew dor. 
© 168a pyre otpépas pyr’ dvriBiov payé- 


70 vwvipvovs dm’ “Apyeos évOad’ 
11658 Tpaas devyeuévar’ yw yap Avds ipa 
taXavTa.. 


(c) To complete a description, or eluci- 
date a context ; 


B 568a év dvdpes Sajpoves, 
XowvTo, 
b ’Apyetor Kévtpa mrode- 
626 at vaiovor adds 
_ dvra. 
738a yxwpw evr Spvderti, “Ydns év wiove 
78 péocov dovpds éduy, toi idpivOnoav 


dravres. 
I 140a ryv yap ax’ éyo 


(d) Similes omitted. 
IT 35, N 63-5, ® 283. 


Some of these examples fall under more 
than one class. The large divisions are 
Epic Formulae and Effect of Like Contexts. 
The rest are small. 

This analysis accounts for about 120 
cases out of 265. The remainder will not 
bear arrangement under definite headings. 
Their omission is not accounted for by 
known graphical laws, such as homoeoteleu- 
tou 2; and on the other hand they are not 
indispensable to the context. Their omis- 
sion (or addition) is possible. Why were 
they omitted or added? Either (1) graphic- 
ally: when we must admit mechanical 
omission without definite resemblance ; or 
(2) the several scribes omitted or added 
lines because they felt that this or that 
passage was improved by doing so. This 
posits more intention and purpose in scribes 
than is generally supposed.* 


2 Clear graphical omissions, which exist in great 
abundance, and are caused not only by homoeoteleuton 
but by homoearchon and homoeomeson, are excluded 
from this enquiry. 

3 Such a scribe or reader appears to announce him- 
self in three epigrams in the Palatine Anthology ix. 
36, 37, 88. The third is the most explicit : 

edpov Kounras Tas ‘Ounpixas BiBAous 
epOapuevas re éoriypevas, 
otltas Tavtas évTéxvws, 
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However the fact that both omissions and 
additions are much more frequent in MSS. 
than in literary sources, and that omissions 
are commoner than additions, suggests that 
omissions are due to a graphical cause. 
That so many lines are strictly dispensable 
(they impair the poetical value of a pas- 
sage but do not absolutely ruin the con- 
struction), is due to the natural diffuseness 
of epos and to the circumstance that addi- 
tions to and expansions of a statement 
tend to fall within a single line, 

These considerations should provide an 
explanation of the greatest omission in the 
Iliad, namely the Catalogue. They do not 
do so, however, and we have to fall back on 
general probabilities (Leaf, Jliad, i—xii. p. 
46). 

Another question may be asked. Are the 
additions, whether in MSS., quotations, or 
scholia, new or old matter? do they give us 
new lines or are they repetitions of material 
actually in Homer? The answer is given 
by the following table:— 

MSS. Scholia. Quotations. 
Total of Additions...65...... 10 
New Lines ............ 8 
As was to be expected, the additions in 
MSS. are nearly all of lines extant in Homer 
or other epic literature (eg. A 265 from 


Thy camplay pipas ds axpnortiay, 
ypawas 8 éxavovpynoa thy evxpnoriar. 
pabntiaow ws Foie pavOdvew. 


Cometas’ metaphors do not leave it quite clear how 
far his critical activity proceeded, but he evidently 
‘used the knife’ in one sense or another, and may 
have justified Timon’s warning to Aratus. 
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Hesiod), sometimes with slight variations. 
On the other hand the additions made by 
scholiasts and found in quotations contribute 
new matter in rather more than half the 
cases. 

Later MSS., that is minuscules and late 
Papyri, taken together yield a very small 
percentage of novelties. In the oldest 
papyri (not included in this calculation) the 
proportion is different. The four fragments 
of second or third century B.c. papyrus 
yield 26 extra lines, of which 5 are doubtful, 
13 old, and 8 new. Omitting the doubtful 
restorations, about % of the additions are 
old, + new. 

Since the mediaeval MSS. which exist in 
such great numbers make comparatively 
few additions to the text, and these almost 
exclusively lines already Homeric, it may 
seem probable that the addition of new 
lines in scholia and quotations are not 
vulgate but equivalent to the much more 
numerous additions introduced by the de- 
signations These, mainly pre- 
served by the catholic interest of the Townley 
scholiast, would gain in value if age and 
source were ascribed to them; they have 
not survived in MSS., and the generous 
endeavour of this scholiast to save the stray 
and the eccentric has had as little effect 
upon the immovable Vulgate as in the other 
sense the Alexandrian obelus.! 

T. W. ALLEN. 


1 There is little distinction to be drawn between 
MS. and MS. in the matter of additions and omis- 
sions. The Townley MS. appears to come first with 
eight omissions, and Ge, Mc, and O05 to follow with 
five ; among late papyri the Syriac palimpsest adds 
most lines. 


My conjecture as to the probable original 
form of v. 4 sq. has already appeared in this 
Review (xiii, 386), and I still believe it to be 
right. At the same place I have also ex- 
pressed my belief in the correctness of 
Paley’s treatment of v. 3. In what follows 
here I wish to deal with some other matters 
pertaining to the correction and interpreta- 
tion of this speech of Antigone’s. 

In the first place I can no longer believe 
that the words trav dz’ Oidirov xaxdv in v. 2 
are sound. Professor Semitélos was right 


in objecting, as others had done, to the 
position of the word Zeis and to the un- 
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natural meaning that must be given to the 
phrase dz’ Oidirov. We find the phrase 
used in the natural sense and in the same 
position in the verse Ant. 193 (dorotor 
tav am’ Oidirov A simple 
remedy for the words, which has not, how- 
ever, to my knowledge been applied by 
anyone, consists in changing rév to Trois. 
The collocation and contrast of Zets and rots 
am’ Oidérov are excellent, and the xaxdv at 
the end of the verse would readily lead a 
careless copier to change trois to trav. V. 2 
sq. will thus be =dp’ ola’ Zeds tots an’ 
Oidirov (=rois Oidirov réxvois) Kaxd 
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vow (gen. absol. = & rar va 
(= reAciv ; 

Secondly, in v. 6 I cannot believe that 
ovK Orwm’ can be what Sophocles wrote. I 
venture to think that only if the words 
tav adv te belonged rather to the 
antecedent than to the relative clause (and 
that they do not) could the repeated nega- 
tive be tolerated. But drwz’ is too little 
separated from the ov after dzotov to justify 
the resumption of the negation by a second 
ov (ovx). That Todt was right in suggesting 
(Philologus 31 [1872], p. 215) cicorwn’ as 
the original text can, I think, be made still 
more plausible by a passage in the Hlectra, 
where Sophocles writes (417 8g.) ciowWeiv 
matpos | Tov gov te Kamod Sevrépay 
Here the similarity of the first half of v. 
418 to the first half of Ant. 6 is at once 
apparent ; and the fact that with the half 
verse in the Electra <iowWeiv is associated is 
certainly a fair argument to urge in support 
of Todt’s conjecture. I may add that there 
is, on the other hand, an argument against 
Morstadt’s conjecture (Beitrage zur Exegese 
und Kritik der Sophokleischen Tragidien 
Elektra, Aias und Antigone, Schaffhausen, 
1864, p. 48) piAwr for xaxay at the end of vs. 
6 in Electra 763, where we read péyora 
mavtwv dv Kaxov. This verse 
seems clearly reminiscent of Ant. 6: the 
fact that cicdrwzx’ could not be fitted in 
makes it invalid as a defence of ovx ézw7’. 

It has not, I think, been duly noted that 
the words rév ody te are emphatic 
where they stand. That means that the 
evils—the xaxa—of Ismene and Antigone 
are to be contrasted by the latter with the 
evils of somebody else. That somebody 
else is Polynices ; and after the xai viv, in 
which the viv is contrasted with the 7y 
implied in cicdrwr’ (to accept that conjec- 
ture, though the sense is here the main 
point), we should expect, if we had thus far 
seen what Antigone were driving at—zod 
ein—,a distinct reference to Polynices, 
and we should expect the tone of statement, 
not that of interrogation. The accepting of 
Reiske’s rovwir’ for ri rodr’ (which correction, 
I may be permitted to add, had occurred to 
me a good while ago before I knew that 
Reiske had also made it!) preserves that 
tone of statement. But the accepting of 
tow’ carries us farther. We must read to 
the end of v. 8 in the tone of statement 
and then suddenly appears a question, the 
statement not being completed. What has 
happened? Antigone has interrupted her- 

The correction would seem (see Mr. Blaydes’s 
Adversaria) to have been made also by Naber, 


self. She wants to be quite sure that she is 
not telling Ismene something that the latter 
already knows. (“Hd xadds in v. 18 is, of 
course, equivalent to our ‘I thought not,’ 
‘I was pretty sure you hadn't, if my 
reasoning is sound thus far.) If we look 
on a little further, we get just what Antigone 
was going on to say when she interrupted 
herself to question Ismene ; for if in v. 21 
we should substitute for ob yap trapov vow 
the words ragov yap jmw, the tale which 
Antigone tells in v. 21 sgq. could be placed 
in immediate sequence to vv. 1-8. as A€yovar 
in v. 23 recalls the dact of v. 7. Indeed, I 
venture to think that Sophocles at first 
composed the opening of the Antigone in 
the form I have just indicated and then, 
thanks to a happy devrépa dpovris, improved 
it by inserting vv. 9-20 and changing 
slightly the beginning of v. 21, which had 
been at first v. 9.? 

Before writing out vv. 1-10 as I think 
we should read and point them I would 
note the meaning that must be given to 
Reiske’s—xat SogoxAéovs ov 
rowtr, namely dAyewov odd’ drys arep Kal 
aisxpov ovd’ évrysov. It may also be added 
that Hermann Schiitz in his Sophokleische 
Studien p. 206 has strongly supported that 
interpretation of v. 10 which makes rots 
gidovs = TloAvveixy and trav = trav 
*Apyetwv. Furthermore, Professor Gilder- 
sleeve has shewn that, by a peculiar form 
of ellipsis (akin perhaps in the case of 
individual words to such a phrase as 7 Tis 
Bacireias ths THs B.v.d.), the 
words oreiyovra éxOpav may very 
well be taken as = oreiyovra ta tov éxOpav 
xaxd. But to this interesting matter of 
style I shall recur. The following is the 
form that I believe vv. 1-10 should have :— 


xowov airadeAdov xapa, 

Gp’ dri tots dx’ Oidirov 
<ovx éo6’ > Sroiov odyi vow ; 
yap ovr’ adyewov odd’ drys 

ovr’ od’ évripov Srrotov ov 

TOV GOV TE éyw 

kai viv ad daci 
Kypvypa Oeivar tov otparnyov aptiws— 

éxeus Te oe AavOdver 

mpos Tovs pidovs orelxovta éxOpav ; 


2 [ may add that it may further be noted as an 
interesting coincidence and perhaps a confirmation 
of what I have just written, that vv. 1-8 +vv. 21-30 
(omitting, of course, 24 and making the consequent 
corrections) amount to 17, the same number that 
Antigone’s opening speech and Ismene’s answer 


make up together, as the play now stands. Verses 
seem to tend markedly to fall into groups of 17 in 
the Antigone. 
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Before resuming the discussion of the 
peculiar form of ellipsis represented in v. 
10, I wish to deal with another of Mor- 
stadt’s conjectures because it can be very 
prettily and conclusively proved wrong. 
Morstadt repeats (/.c.) his conjecture that 
vv. 15-17 should be shared by Antigone and 
Ismene in this way : 

év vuxtl TH viv, ovdev ola’ tréprepov ; 
IS. ovr’ padXov ovr’ drwpévy. 


This involves a change of the traditional 
text that could be readily accounted for, 
were there not a very good reason for main- 
taining that no such change is necessary— 
to say nothing of the fact that there is no 
obvious urgent reason for redistributing the 
traditional text. This good reason is the 
presence of a very elegant chiasmus,—a 
figure that has not, I venture to think, been 
sufficiently attended to in Sophocles—or 
other Greek stylists. In Ismene’s speech 
as customarily read the arrangement is this : 
(A) ’Epoi pév...iker(o), (B) é& drov...xepi, (B) 
érei viv, (A) 
Here it should furthermore be observed (1) 
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that é€ drov is parallel with éet, (2) that 
Hdvs ovr’ aXyewds is parallel with ovr’ 
ovr’ and (3) that pude 
is parallel with év vuxri rp viv. The 
case for the defence is thus very plain. 

To return now to the ellipsis. Professor 
J. H. Wright in the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, xii. pp. 137 segg., has 
brought together a number of examples, all 
of which I cannot accept, of this very 
interesting phaenomenon, which we might 
call in deference to Sophoclean diction the 
éxos (implying dAAa épyov). 
Professor Wright calls it ‘euphonic ellipsis.’ 
The matter is worthy of more attention 
than it has received, albeit such investiga- 
tions should be pursued with the extremest 
caution. I venture to think that we can 
explain in this way a troublesome place in 
the Electra, where (v. 316) we read ‘Qs viv 
drovros ti cor May we not 
understand this as for ‘Q.v.a. tordpet ei 
gidov and write it (perhaps) ‘0.v.d. iordpel 
co. ditov? But sat paginae biberunt 
atramenti. 

Mortimer Lamson Ear 


I.—153-163. 


Ir we try to construe this passage accord- 
ing to the traditional text, vv. 153-155 can 
only mean: ‘Not to you alone, my child, 
has a grief come in respect of which you 
surpass those that are within.’ But such a 
remark does not square with the evident 
intention of the Chorus nor with the follow- 
ing words. Prof. Kaibel has seen the 
difficulty and has evaded it. His words 
should be quoted here. He writes (ad loc.) : 
‘Hier ist mpos Bezug auf welches 
Leid” (dyos) freilich etwas prosaisch, zudem 
sollte man xpos 6 erwarten. [The italics are 
mine.—M. L. E.] Aber die Prosa wird 
man hinnehmen miissen, und in 6ri scheint 
die unbestimmte Allgemeinheit des regier- 
enden Satzes nachzuwirken (“ alle Menschen 
haben Leid”’); keinesfalls darf man deter- 
minative Relativsatze vergleichen, in denen 
dors mit Recht steht (G. Hermann praef. 
OT p. viii.): der Satz ist selbstandig und 
lautet nicht zpds 6 te Stxaiws av ov 
eins. Die fiir den Chor undenkbare Brutali- 
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niemandem einfallen sollen.’ I can not but 
think that it is rather the ‘unbestimmte 
Allgemeinheit ’ of Prof. Kaibel’s theory of 
Greek relative clauses than that quality in 
the antecedent clause here that we should 
recognise. Yet who has thought to question 
dors in Eur. Med. 220, a reading that I 
believe to be demonstrably wrong in the 
context ? The fact is that a simple relative 
is demanded in v. 155. Such simple relative 
may be obtained without the change of a 
single letter by merely setting the proper 
diacritical marks. That I shall now do, as 
I think ; and besides I will set down the 
whole context, as I would read it. 


rou cot povvat, 

adxos épavn Bpotav, 

mpos Ti ov Tav yéever 

ols ef Kai yovas Evvatpos; 

dxéwv év 7Bar— 

ya more Muxnvaiwv 

Avs evppove 
Bypart podovra tavde yav—’ Opéorav. 
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To this text I would append a note or 
two, as follows. ri ob (sc. ef) means 
‘in what respect have you more?’ The 
‘grief’ or ‘sorrow’ (dxos) as here thought 
of is potential rather than actual. Electra 
is no more deeply concerned by right in 
the family sorrow and shame than her 
sisters and her brother. There is the same 
‘Brutalitét ’ in my reading as in the con- 
jectural reading condemned by Professor 
Kaibel ; but I deny that it is ‘ undenkbar.’ 
év yeva (Blaydes) is pretty clearly demanded 
by what follows. It is only by an artifice 
of modern printing that Orestes can be 
separated from Chrysothemis and Iphianassa. 
His name is held until the end—to mention 
nothing else—in such wise that the three 
are most closely linked together. And he 
is distinctly not G&dov. is an 
essential and restrictive relative clause 
closely linked with ray év yéver and not to be 
set off by a comma. It seems not to be 
well understood. It means dv épuouyrpia ef 
kai dporatpia The adv. dudbev is= 
THS yaotpos, and yovy is used here in 
the sense of semen viri. oABws seems most 
naturally to be taken as an ejaculation, and 
dxéwv must be noun and not participle (so 
Professor Kaibel). The relative clause dv 
...yav does duty as a substantive, and 
’Opéorayv is attracted to dv. The whole is= 
’Opeoras, ov...yav. The words 
of course belong to fw« understood. In 
view of the strain that Sophocles has put 
upon the meaning of other words in other 
places, I hesitate, with Sir R. C. Jebb, to 
change Byjpatt, which, and not Avds, seems 
to demand change, if change is to be made. 
The proximity of poAdvra might have helped 
to change vevpar. to Bryan. But the 
matter is an exceedingly difficult one to 
decide. 


II.—681-687. 


THE current explanation of AcAdicdv 
aOAwv xdpw (Vv. 682) joins these words with 
€\Gav (v. 681). To this construction there 
appears to be a fatal objection, namely that 
the words 7d xAewdv (or xowdv) 
mpooxnp ayavos, ‘ the famous (or ‘ common’) 
assemblage-prominence of Greece’ as, it 
seems, we should literally render, cannot, 
without an added epithet of some sort, 
describe the Pythian zavyypis. That 
vv. 681 and 682 are essentially sound as 
they stand in the Sophoclean MSS. there 
would appear to be no good reason to doubt. 
The fact that Sophocles is referring to a 
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mavyyvpis and that the idea of «Aevdv would 
be practically repeated in rpdoynp’ seems to 
favour the reading of Thomas Magister, 
xowov for xAewdv, in v. 681; but that may 
be justly regarded as a minor matter. A 
construction of the words AcAdixév 
xdpw that I have not met with elsewhere 
but that seems to me certainly right, makes 
v. 681 sq. perfectly plain. Join és 76 Kowvov 
xépw, understanding the words as though 
they had been arranged és TO kowov ‘EAAados 
is only a compacter way of saying és 
Kowdv “EdAddos mpdcynp’ ayavos TO 
xapw yryvopevov=és Tov 
(= aydva. The 
expression mpdcynp’ dyavos (= 
dyov) (=certaminum) 
xépw is, save for the use of the simpler and 
commoner ydpw for zpos xapu, essentially 
the same that we find at Ant. 30, where the 
words @yoavpov zpos (= xdpw) Bopas 
should be thus joined (as they are by Sir 
R. C. Jebb, though he gives an unduly 
laboured and partly false explanation of 
mpos xdpw) and oiwvots xapw 
Bopés understood as a paraphrase of the 
Homeric oiwvoto. datra—which two words 
were doubtless thus associated in Sophocles’s 
mind as he commonly thought of them, 
much as we say and think otiwm cum 
dignitate, albeit in Cic. de orat, 1. 1, 1 in 
otio is linked with cum dignitate by the esse 
that follows the later phrase.! 

In v. 683 sq. it looks, if the text be sound, 
as though Sophocles had blended jo6er’ 
avdpos dpOious knpiypacw Spopov mpoxnpvéavros 
and kypvypatwv dvdpds Spdpov 
mpoxypvocovros (cf. however vv. 417-419), 
but there is a more important matter than 
that in v. 684, namely the interpretation of 
the relative clause ob xpiows. Nauck 
understood this to be a restrictive clause, 
though, of course, in the pernicious German 
fashion that the present writer for one 
would be glad to see banished for ever from 
Greek and Latin texts, he sets a comma 
before ob. We should then understand 
Spdpov ov Kpiois AS=TodToV TOV dpopov 
ob kpiors. But this interpretation of 
the relative clause practically demands, I 
venture to think, not ob zpwry Kpious but 
ov mpwrov = os mpatos (sc. Tov d\Awv 
Spduwv) xpivera. If, however, we take 


1 It ought to be added here that Hermann Schiitz 
in his Sophokleische Studien, p. 292, separates 
Acdgixav xdpw from €A@ey but makes 
purely substantival and appositive to splexw- 


This I cannot believe to be right. 
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dpopov in the sense of ‘running,’ ‘ foot- 
racing’ Spoxov), we can perfectly 
well understand ob apwryn xpicis as=ov 
Kpiows ov Kpiows mpwrn (=7pd 
GAAwv Kpioewv) yiyverat, although it must 
be admitted that ov mparov xpicis would 
have been clearer. 

We come now to the much and variously 
discussed v. 685 sg. Here I cannot but 
think that Schiitz’s lucid note in his Sopho- 
kleische Studien, pp. 292-4, is fatal to Mus- 
grave’s ingenious and palaeographically 
plausible rie (corrected by Dindorf to 
tapere). However, there are objections to 
that conjecture that have not perhaps been 
put forward. (1) dpcuov would, if radéoe 
be adopted, have to be understood as = rod 
dpopov; (2) the emphatic position of 
would also remain unexplained and, perhaps, 
unexplainable. The only way, it might be 
urged, in which Musgrave’s conjecture 
could readily be admitted would be by 
changing (dpouw, Spduov) into 
dpapov. Now the contrast of 
(v. 685) and e&AGe (v. 687) shews that 
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vv. 686 and 687 must be closely connected 
with those that immediately precede: the 
full stop after c¢Bas should be replaced by 
a point above the line. Furthermore, we 
want at the head of the clause that is begun 
in v. 685 something to resume and carry on 
the former half of the sentence. This 
Spopov will do, if taken in the same sense 
that dSpduov bears in v. 684 or that the 
Spdmov bears which we understand with 
cionAGe in v. 685. Should we not under- 
stand 7a to mean ‘ the issue 
of running’ and interpret v. 685 as = 
Spapov ouppéerpws tHe pice (=THL 
Aapmporynte THs Pvocews implied in v. 685) or, 
more concisely, dpapwv Orestes 
was handsome to look at and he ran hand- 
somely. My (and Wolff’s) explanation of 
the passage thus differs from one that is 
commonly given chiefly in the interpretation 
of ra répyara. The main objection to this 
explanation and its fellow is that we must 
supply avrod referring to Orestes with rij 


Mortimer Lamson Earte. 


Tue following notes have been suggested 
by the posthumous commentary of the 
lamented R. A. Neil. Allare upon passages 
which he marks, more or less distinctly, as 
still awaiting explanation, and I publish 
them asa tribute tohis memory. His book, 
in fulness of knowledge, in distaste for 
nonsense (even ancient nonsense), and in 
genial spirit, is so like himself, that a friend 
cannot read it without an impulse to do 
something, if possible, in the same cause. 


531 ipets abriv dpavres 
> > A a 
tov Kal TOD TOvOU 
ovk évdvtos, 
a 
tov 6 dppovidy yépwv 
dv K.7.A. 


I take first this problematic passage from 
the famous lament over the supposed decad- 
ence of the poet Cratinus, because of its 
interest as illustrating the tendency of 
discussion to run in a rut, and the difficulty 
of a logical ‘fresh start’. At first sight 
one may easily suppose that 7A€éxtpwv, Tévov 


and dpyovévy are items in the same meta- 


phor, parts of something to which Cratinus 
is compared. A scholiwm so supposes, and 


NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES ANIGHTS. 


suggests, not happily, that the object is a 
bed or bedstead. The moderns, improving 
the lead, suggest a lyre, and there to this 
day the matter stands. But upon éxrurrov- 
tov they encounter, with this 
theory, the objections that (1) 7Aexrpos 
(jAexrpov) is not feminine; (2) no such 
word as 7Aéxtpa (if we prefer the accentua- 
tion #Aextpov) is discoverable ; (3) if 
Tpos, or a cognate, denoted any part of a lyre 
(or something else), that part would natur- 
ally, from the known history of the word, 
be an ornament or ornamental part, whereas 
the supposed metaphor manifestly requires 
an essential part, something necessary to 
the efficiency of the instrument. Now these 
objections, long ago noted and duly ex- 
hibited by Mr. Neil, are prima facie fatal 
to the whole supposition upon which the 
scholium proceeds. But the commentaries 
have continued to move within the lines of 
the discredited scholium, and to debate very 
peaceably the question, what part of what 
thing an *Aexrpos (feminine) or 
may be supposed to be, if we first suppose 
the said 7#Aextpos or 7A€xtpa to exist. And 
we are thus left at this date to submit the 
remark that such speculations are premature, 
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because the term in debate is a familiar 
word with a known meaning. ‘HAexrpav 
(feminine) is the genitive plural of the 
proper name Liectra ; it is this and, so far 
as we know, nothing else; and therefore 
until we have ascertained that the name 
does not fit, no other conjecture is legiti- 
mate. 

But hereupon we immediately perceive 
that the proper name not only may be 
intended but must, because ‘Apyovar (sic), 
another of the connected terms, is also such 
a proper name, and one closely associated 
with ’HAexrpév. Electra, the Theban 
Electra, who gave her name to the gate 
Electrae, was the sister of Cadmus (Pau- 
sanias 9. 8. 4), and Harmonia was his wife. 
That these two names, thus coupled by 
legend, should have come into our passage 
by accident, the words representing them 
not being really names at all, would be in- 
credible, even if both words were capable, 
which one is not, of another interpretation. 
Therefore they certainly are names, and it 
remains only to translate the sentence 
accordingly : now that his Electras fail, and 
the old vigour is not in them, and his ‘ Har- 
monias’ do not hang together. ‘Electra’ 
and ‘Harmonia’ are of course personages 
of Cratinus, presumably characters in the 
same play and scene, parody-characters 
borrowed from legend or tragedy, like many 
in Aristophanes. This we learn from the 
passage itself, and particularly from éxzu7- 
tovooy, Which is no metaphor but bears its 
ordinary sense as applied to theatrical 
works, persons and figures, disapproved, 
rejected, hissed off. Nor is révov, as first 
used, metaphorical ; it means (see Mr. Neil’s 
note) literally energy, vigour, force. But 
following on rovov, ‘Appovioy naturally re- 
calls, by relation to tone, the meaning 
harmony, joining or fitting together, and 
hence the play upon this meaning, d:axac- 
Kovoav, gaping, parting, going to pieces, that 
is to say, without metaphor, missing the 
intended effect. 

One ambiguity appears to remain and 
cannot perhaps be determined. Are Har- 
monia and Electra personages in a recent 
work of Cratinus which failed, or are they 
on the contrary former successes, typical 
and famous examples of his vigour,—as it 
might have been said of Scott in his latest 
years that ‘his Boisguilberts and Ivanhoes 
are not what they were,’ meaning that his 
recent figures of romance were inferior to 
Boisguilbert or Ivanhoe? This latter inter- 
pretation seems preferable, as explaining 
and requiring the plural, whereas the other 


would admit, and perhaps. more naturally, 
the singular. 

It should be noted that the allusion to 
Electra and Harmonia does not exclude a 
simultaneous reference by way of pun to the 
HAextpos (-rpov, -rpa) of a bed or a lyre, if 
the existence of such an object can be 
sufficiently established. Whether it can, we 
need not here discuss, being concerned only 
with the primary and certain meaning of 
the word. 

But the ‘ Electra’ of this passage had a 
further history, and throws light upon 
another place in Aristophanes. In the 
year after the triumph of the Knights, 
Cratinus turned the tables, and repaid the 
condolences of Aristophanes over his ‘decay’ 
by beating the Clouds out of the field. The 
play with which he won seems to have been 
actually suggested by a line in our passage, 
(see Mr. Neil on Hg. 526), and we may be 
sure at any rate that its back-handed com- 
pliments were not left without an answer. 
Some years later Aristophanes, we know, 
appealed against the condemnation of the 
Clouds, though without success, by pre- 
senting it in the revised and existing form. 
His play, he then said, looked for judges 
as discerning and favourable as those who 
had rewarded him formerly; ‘like Electra’ 
(of course the Argive) ‘ she will recognise, if 
she sees it, her brother’s hair’ (Nwb. 534). 
Now this comparison, though explicable, is 
far from obvious ; and we might well ask 
why the heroine should be brought in. This 
question we are now able at least in part to 
answer. To bring in the name Liectra any- 
how was worth while, and a happy stroke, 
as proving at all events that Aristophanes 
was not ashamed or afraid of it. To men- 
tion it, in connexion with an attempt to 
retrieve the defeat of the Clouds by Cratinus, 
was to show in the circumstances both 
boldness and good humour, 


Tos 
> 
ravroias povons 
mewpabevres, kal’ 


Punctuate so, with comma after zepa- 
Gévres. The words xa6’ éavrovs belong to 
tois ‘a parabasis a come- 
dian) appearing in its proper name (7.e., the 
poet’s own)’, as Aristuphanes now with the 
Knights did for the first time (see Mr. 
Neil’s Introduction). The construction is 
tois Kal’ éavtovs but the qualifying 
words are purposely extruded and separated. 
for emphasis. ‘The expression xa6’ éavrovs is 
technical (note ad loc.) : Mr. Neil endeavours 
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to construe it with & . . reipabévres, but is 
plainly not satisfied. The other way must, 
I think, have been suggested, though I find 
no notice of it. 


526 Kparivov pepvnpevos, os, 
Tpevoast ror’ éraivw, 
wediwv Epper «rr. 


The unsuccessful attempts to correct the 
soloecistic pevoas (Bpicas, AdBpos, etc.) all 
apparently assume that we must have 
something equivalent to fevcas in sense, 
connecting the phrase with the comparison, 
which follows, of Cratinus to a torrent in 
flood. But is this certain? The only con- 
dition seems to be that toAAG ——zor’ éraivw 
should describe Cratinus as formerly vic- 
torious (ras zporépas 535) ; the phrase 
need not be metaphorical at all, still less 
need it anticipate the figure of the torrent. 
On this wider view I suggest for considera- 
tion ipevoas ror’ ’Exaivw (or tepevoas), 
‘having formerly offered many thanks- 
givings to Applause,’ that is to say, having 
celebrated with sacrifice many a dramatic 
success and dedication of the prize. To 
personify the applause, which led to the 
rite, in the figure of a deity ‘ to’ or in honour 
of whom it was performed, appears not un- 
suitable to the abounding personification of 
the comedians’ style. The tragic form 
ipevoas would, I conceive, be as likely in 
such a word and connexion as the prosaic 
form iepevoas, and it may be preferred as 
accounting for the error: zoAAaipevoas was 
first mis-divided, pevoas, and then 
mis-corrected in the obvious way, woAAGu. 


755 xéxnvev dorep téurodilwv icyddast 


‘open-mouthed as [a person ?] hindering 
figs.’ Neil cites four interpretations of this, 
drily distinguishing the one which ‘seems 
the least possible.’ The words are surely 
nonsense, if so much. The fondness of 
Aristophanes for birds and especially their 
beaks (e.g. Adpos xexnvas Lg. 936), together 
with the fact that -@s is a characteristic 
ending of bird-names (Neil on 534), strongly 
suggest that a bird-name lies in the letters 
wrxadas. What name, we cannot hope to say 
with certainty, but why not icyaddas itself 
Such a name ‘ fig-bird ’ seems likely enough. 
Then for éuzodifwv we want the act in which 
it ‘opens its mouth.’ Probably éumdiZwv, 
gnatting, i.e. gnat-hunting. The existence 
of such a word, available for Aristophanes, 
is as direct a corollary from the existence 
of the stem euméd-, gnat, as any case of the 
noun éumis. In the Attic of the comedians 


verbs are formed in -ifw with exactly the 
same freedom as we in colloquial English 
make a verb out of a substantive (see Neil 
on gq. 825, 1189, ete.). In £g. 523 we 
actually have in a group of such words 
Yyvilwv, midging ; it happens there to mean 
‘exhibiting in the theatre midges’, but that 
is given by the context. The word means 
per se ‘doing something connected with 
midge’, and similarly éumidiZwv, gnatting. 

773 Os mpara éBovAevov 
xpypara treior’ 

év T@ Tors pev otpeBAdy, Tods 

Sayxwv, dé 


col, 


‘ weraita’ says Mr. Neil ‘a rare compound, 
generally means “blackmail, claim a share” 
as an accomplice or partner in some dubious 
transaction... . Does it mean more than 
“dunning” here?’ Surely yes: it means 
‘blackmail’ as usual. The words rovs dé 
peratov are an ‘aside’, a sotto voce confes- 
sion of the truth, escaping in the midst of 
Cleon’s self-laudation. 


1025 ob rotro 5 xpyopds, GAN 6 Kiwv 
at 
domep Ovpas cov tav Noyiwy 
yap mepi rovrov Tov 
Kuvos. 


Cleon has produced an oracle (1015 foll.) 
promising Demos a faithful dog, and has 
applied it, though it contains no personal 
identification, to himself. The Sausage-man 
heredeniesthisapplication ; he himself hasan 
oracle, which he proceeds to quote (1030 foll.) 
really applicable to Cleon the dog; he is a 
dog indeed, but a Cerberus. But what of 
v. 1026, he eats as it were some of the door of 
your oracle? ‘It seems to mean that Cleon 
suppressed parts of oracles unfavourable to 
himself. But the reading is uncertain and 
the full meaning obscure’ (Neil). Nothing 
in the context explains the supposed ‘ sup- 
pression of a part’, and the metaphor eat the 
door is surely absurd. Mr. Neil, following 
Hermann (d@dpys), suspects the word Ovpas. 
I think the error is in rapeo@ie. and in the 
punctuation : 


ob dyno’ xpynopes, GAN’ 6 Kvwv 
domep Ovpas cov tov Aoyiwv 

> a 
yap €or’ rept Tovrou Tov Kuvos. 


‘That is not the meaning; the true 
dog is myself. He slipped in at the door 
(so to speak) of your oracle, did this dog; 
I have an oracle which really describes 
him.’ 
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In claiming the benefit of the oracle 
about the faithful dog Cleon practised a 
theft and an intrusion, like a stray-dog who 
should slip in at the house-door in the hope 
of course to pick up something at the 
expense of the master and the true guardian. 
Ovpas (fores) is acc. plur., not fem. sing. 
In zapeoebe the imperfect tense is correct 
and necessary ; the act of running in surrep- 
titiously describes what Cleon ‘ was doing’ 


when, in the preceding lines, he cited the 
complimentary oracle in his own favour. 
For the corruption to mapeoOie (for which, 
by the way, we should in any case rather 
expect zapatpwye) a ready occasion would 
be the common spelling qapec-: indeed in 
certain uncials the two words would be 
scarcely distinguishable. 
A. W. VERRALL. 


PLATONICA.—IV. 


(Continued from Vol. XV. p. 302.) 


PHAEDO. 


In several passages, which are still 
obscure, I am inclined to think that the 
solution of the difficulty is the supposition 
of a word, or sometimes more than one 
word, lost. Indeed in Greek books gener- 
ally this loss has probably happened more 
often than is commonly supposed. We all 
know how easy it is to leave out a word in 
writing or copying. In the Phaedo Hein- 
dorf pointed out long ago that otdév pevrav 
rrov dxovoyu (73 ought to have a 
added, but he pointed it out in vain. 


For instance, in 66 B we read rapicracbat 
Sdfav rodvde to genuine philosophers, that 
they say to one another: Kwévvever tox 
Gorep atparos tis expepew Huds pera Tov 
Aoyou TH Sri, Ews dv TO Exwpev 
od py mote ixavds ov 
érOupotmev. Here drpards tis, a meta- 
phorical expression, hardly admits of being 
explained by orc x.7.A. ‘as it were a path, 
that, as long as &c.’: yet dre «.7.A. cannot 
itself be the subject of xuduvever expépew. 
What again is the combination of drpards 
tus and pera tov Adyou? They do not cohere. 
What really guides us as a sort of track in 
our enquiry along with reason is an idea, 
inkling, sconjecture, surmise, to the effect 
that we shall never get what we want while 
we are cumbered with the body. In other 
words, something like dda, cixaoia, oroxa- 
opos, riotis has been lost, e.g. before éxpéepev. 
Observe the zapioracOa ddfav rovdvde just 
before and in 67 B rowitra olpat...mpos 
propabets. 


So again in 82 © cis ye yévos pH 
kat Kabap@ ov 


Bemis addr’  (GAAwW T) 
piAropabet the only possible meaning is the 
absurd one that none but lovers of know- 
ledge are admitted in an impure and 
unphilosophical condition. Possibly 7 
should, as someone has sug- 
gested, be omitted altogether, but how did 
the words get in? To me it seems more 
likely that something, perhaps a whole line, 
has been lost before them. 


83 D (Wuxi) ota pyderore cis Aldov xabapas 
adixéo Gan. 

The adverb xaOapias is quite impossible as 
qualifying the action of the verb, and 
Heindorf made the obvious correction 
xaOapa, which is likely enough to be right 
(cf. in 82 c above quoted &c.). 
But, when we compare the phrase ai py 
arodvOeioa (81 D), we see that it is 
perhaps just as likely that Plato wrote 
something like eis Aidov xabapds 
(or aduxéoOa. The two 
compounds with do- might lead to the 
mistake. 


In 91 D KéBys S€ por pév 
owpatos, wavTi, py K.T.A. 
It may be that we are to understand an 
wero or an elvar with adyAov, but is 
it not more likely that we ought to add it ? 


In 108 a od ydp tis dv dtapapro 
6800 ovens, until I come across 
a parallel to I shall think 
that we ought perhaps to read ovdapdce 
<isv>. Putting earlier would also 
make the sentence intelligible, dd00 being 
governed by diapdpror, and by 
ooou. 
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There are two places where I think dy 
has to be inserted. One is 86 B dA\a dain 
(if for avayKy is right) Tov 
elvan THY dppoviav. Certainly av can- 
not be supplied to dain from ovdeuia pnyavi) 
adv ein above, for the two sentences are not 
coordinate, ovdeuia «.7.A. being part of what 
the man would say. Neither, | think, can 
gain be joined on to ducyxupiforro (ei Ts 
ducxupiforro... dAAA gain). To this there 
are two objections: (1) the illogical substi- 
tution of ddAd for xai, hardly to be justified 
by what intervenes : (2) the great awkward- 
ness of resuming the construction with «iat 
such a distance and with the distinct sen- 
tence ovdenia coming be- 
tween to cut the connection and make the 
reader forget. It was probably this difli- 
culty that made Cobet wish to omit ¢aiy. 
I think an dy has fallen out either before 
the av of dvayxy (so in 62c, where Heindorf 
restored it, as he did also before dvayxaons 
in Theaet. 169 B) or after ddAa. Cf. 87 a 
and D. 


Again in 95 pD the optatives {wn and 
adro\Avorro cannot be regarded as oratio 
obliqua after a past tense. There is no past 
tense. The argument is being quoted in 
the present tense (oidé KwAvew pps wavTa 
Tatra pyview abavaciav piv py, Ore 
Té k.7.A.) and these opta- 
tives refer as clearly to the future as jv and 
q5e etc. do to the past. Consequently we 
have either to read av for 64 before rotrov 
or to insert adv somewhere in the sentence, 
e.g. after rotrov (av after ov). 


Finally, there seems to me a great want 
of clearness in the antithesis as to pleasure 
and pain (60 B), unless we add a word in the 
way here indicated: 7d dua pév aito py 
Erepov Kai AapPdvy, TL dvay- 
Kaleo Oar AapBdvew Kai 7d Erepov <barepov>, 
éx Kopudis jupevw Ov’ dvre. Is 
not a vorepov needed to bring out the con- 
trast with dua? After érepov it would fall 
out very easily. Cf. the éraxoAovbet torepov 
and éraxoXovfoiv a few lines further on, 


I have sometimes thought that the 
description of the weaver in 87 c needed 
a similar supplement, xatatpipas 
iparia Kal ipyvapevos <€repa>, since, 
taken as a vorepov mporepov for idyvapevos 
kai xatatpi~as, the words are very harsh. 
But a sentence further on (ib. D) suggests 
another remedy. Keeping to the image of 
the weaver, Plato writes «i yap péou 7d copa 
kal Lavros Tod avOpurov add’ 
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katov av x.t.A. Had he not used 
the very apposite compound dyvvdaivew in the 
earlier sentence too writing katatpipas 
Kat dvudyvdpevos (perhaps 
xavudnvapevos)? It may be said that there 
is a series of new and distinct garments, 
whereas 10 avudaivey Means 
the repair of an old body, not the taking of 
a new one, and that therefore 7oAAa imaria. . 
avudynvapevos would not be a correct expres- 
sion. But 70 avudaivev is 
immediately preceded by the phrase roAAd 
xatatpiBev, relating to the same 
case. Plato therefore was not careful to 
describe it with absolute exactitude and, if 
dvupaivor could be used in E for the taking 
of a new body, dvudyvapevos would be equally 
admissible in c. 


74 diadépe ye, 8’ ds, oddev" Ews av 
yap av T) iddv ard ravrys THs ews 
dAXo évvonoys, Eire avopmotov, avay- 
kaiov, €py, ato dvduvyow yeyovevat. 

It is strange that editors can go on print- 
ing €ws av..évvonons here. They must 
understand it to mean ‘as long as you con- 
ceive,’ but it is really incapable of meaning 
anything but ‘until you have conceived.’ 
The rule for the use and meaning of éws is a 
very simple one, though it has not as far as 
I know found its way into Greek grammars. 


"Ews (€ws av) with aorist indicative or sub- 


junctive invariably means until and never 
while. “Ews (éws av) with present or imper- 
fect indicative or present subjunctive almost 
invariably means while, not until. The very 
idea of while precludes the use of the aorist. 
On the other hand wntil almost always 
means until something has happened (aorist) 
eg. éws dv vig yévnta, but occasionally we 
need to say until so and so is happening, e.g. 
éws dv vig yiyvyta. Hence éws until does 
now and then take the present or imperfect 
tense, for instance in Thue. 1. 90. 3 é ews av 70 
TeixXos ixavov aipwow, if aipwow,'and not apwow 
is right. For the same reason zpiv (piv av) 
usually takes the aorist, but not quite in- 
variably : see e.g. Thuc. 1. 118. 2 zpiv 8) 7 
dvvapis.. npeto The rule for 
éws therefore is roughly this : éws while with 
present or imperfect, éws until with aorist. 
And with the aorist it always means until a 
thing has or had happened, not is or was 
happening. 

Shall we then in the Phaedo read éws av. . 
évvons? I think ngt. To my feeling it 
would come too nea giving éws av the semi- 
conditional sense that so long as etc. bear 
in other languages, a sense probably never 
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present in the Greek. This was, I suppose, 
the ground on which Heindorf suggested 
éav aAAo, or, what he preferred, érav yap 
(or yotv) addo. The former would seem 
preferable, unless indeed éws av is only a 
mistake for édv, as in Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 35 éav 
stands unmistakably for éws av (Stephanus). 
drav évvonon occurs however a few lines 


below. 


82 c drmiay re Kai ddogiav poxOnpias 

Is this a possible expression? We might 
read ddfav poxOnpias (cf. Huthyphro, 12 
da Sdéav rovypias) or before poxPypias 
insert ék. 


88 D rin obv AOyw; ws yap 
oddpa dv, dv Swxpdrys EXeye Adyov, 
vov eis dmurtiav 

os as an exclamation is unsatisfactory. 
Cobet follows Heindorf in accepting instead 
6 (which seems to have no MS. authority) 
and omitting Adyov. As os and xai are 
sometimes confused, might we read kai yap 
...ov, for, though very plausible? 


89 A 7d pév odv Exew Ore A€you Exeivos tows 
ovdey dromov. 

The nominative éxeivos is surely impossible 
when the same person is the subject of éyew. 
Would any one defend 76 éyew drt A€yw eyo 
for dre A€yw!? Exew A€yor is 
so much of a set phrase, making one idea, 
that Heindorf’s objection to éxeivov following 
A€you, not éxew, seems unfounded, especially 
as éxeivov may well be emphatic. 


97 D dopevos yipyxévar wunv 
THs aitlas Tov KaTa 
tov ’Avagaydpav. 

Perhaps tov A. should be omitted. If 
not, it might be better to make it the im- 
mediate object of nipyxéva:, taking diddcxadov 
predicatively. 

ib. E Socrates thought Anaxagoras ézex- 
TO Gpewov Kai ore (i.€. dpewov 
jv 

dpuewov and dpewvov jv are surely 
very flat together. I conjecture Plato to 
have written KAIAIOTI, <d:>dn, why 
it was better. So 100 c xadov tm and the 
question dr éorw. In Phaedr. 
235 a by a contrary error Al has been in- 
serted after Al and the MSS. give eva 
Sixavody for odv 

101 D «i tes THs ExorrTo. 

"Exorro in the sense of fastening on, at- 
tacking, is certainly wrong; and Madvig’s 


éporro, which seems to have found some 
favour, is open to the objection that édiec- 
6a: does not carry the required meaning 
either. As we have éxdpuevos two lines before 
in its proper sense of keeping fast hold of, I 
should conjecture that this is another in- 
stance of what in these Platonica we have 
observed before, the accidental repetition of 
a word to the displacement of the word 
really intended. I should suppose Plato to 
have written AdBorro or émAdBoiro and this 
to have been altered to éyo:ro through the 
copyist having the previous éxoevos ini his 
mind. Cf. Laws 637 c taxd yap cov AdBorr’ 
dv Ts. 

This is independent of the question 
whether the whole sentence is genuine. See 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s note, in which he does 
not point out that ov« dmoxpivaio éws av... 
oxéyao is bad Greek. “Av is however easily 
omitted, or altered to dy, €ws 57 being proper 
enough, 


116 © 088’ Gru xaderaives. 

Mr. Archer-Hind says ‘some read ya\era- 
vets, but the present is found in the best 
MSS. and gives the best sense.’ I venture 
to question the last statement, though I 
presume that Schanz and Burnet concur in 
it, as they both read the present and do not 
even mention the future as an alternative. 
The gaoler has just said ‘other men are 
angry with me when I tell them they must 
now drink the poison. But,’ he goes on, ‘I 
am sure you will not be angry with me,’ @.e. 
when I tell you, as he proceeds virtually to 
do in the words viv oty, olcOa yap & 
dyyeAGv, xaipé te «.7.A. These last words 
are the intimation that the time has come, 
and yaderaives, if right, would therefore 
refer to the time before the intimation was 
made, and would fail to correspond to the 
case of other men. In 117 a the MSS. 
have just in the same way ola: xepdaivew 
for olwat xepdavety (dv xepdaivey is Mr. 
Burnet’s slightly less probable correction) ; 
and so perhaps (Schanz) in the line before. 


I append half a dozen further suggestions 
that need no explaining. 


69 © vapOyxoddpor pev Baxxor Te 
maipo. Need we perpetuate the probably 
accidental disturbance of order for zoAAoi 
pev 


76 & Swxpares, Epy 6 
> doxel airy avayxn elvas. 

Cf. 66 a, 95 a, 99 p, 102 a. Or as may 
have been lost immediately after izepdvas, 
just as T omits it in Theaet. 155 c. 
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87 A€you for 

94B Read for 
following. 

98 B <rév> dvdpa (in spite of Ast Sex. 
Plat. 1. 175). 

100 B én’ éxeiva Ta 
Read dpfopat. 


Cf. dpapev 


kai dpxopat am’ éxeivw. 
102 B For rovrw 76 Sippiav elvar read 
Suyppiav evar. 
105 D (twice) should certainly be 
and éye perhaps Observe {av 
preceding and ot px tore following. 


ibid. Perhaps rotro (ratra B) dvoudLopev. 
108 dpxéoe for dpxet! 
A word may be added on the disputed pas- 


sage in 62 A. tows peévror Oavpacrov cor pavel- 
zat (I should prefer qaiverac both here and 
in the next sentence : Schanz writes gavetrar 
in both) rotro povov tav dAAwv 
éotw Kal ovdérore Tuyxdver TO 
Opirw, Gomep taAAa, Ore Kat ols 
Bédrov reOvdva All serious difficulty 
seems to me to disappear, if we only recur 
to an old punctuation, cai TaAAa 
dre xai ois, ‘ just as all other things on some 
occasions and to some people (are better 
away).’ The ellipse, which must indeed be 
supposed even with the current punctuation, 
is easily supplied. 

For 82 p see my note in this Review, xii. 
29. 


CHARMIDES. 


156 A toivuv, Tapa vod 
tiv Lldrepov, iv 8° éya, édv pe 
py; yeAdoas otv "Edy ce 

Read zeioys and zeiow, the proper tense 
and habitual in this phrase, e.g. Rep. 327 c 
bpas: Meno 100 ¢ 
TovTov, etc. 

oxeiv tais ToD Opaxds érwdais. 

The regular accusative after éradew is the 
charm, not the person. I would therefore 
write ras Tod Opaxds érwdds. It is true that 
in 176 B we seem to have the personal 
passive éradecOa, but such passive uses do 
not guarantee a corresponding active use, 
e.g. érBovrevouat, do 
not prove that émPovdciw, etc. can take an 
accusative of the person. Nor does the 
construction require the object of rapacyxetv 
and of éxaca to be the same. For the 
corruption cf. Lach. 190 B dperi rapayevopévn 
Tas Wuxas (or Tails Wuxais) dpeivous 
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where Schanz gives yvuyds from a Vatican 
MS. but B and T have the dative. 


160 E  cwdpo- 
ovvn Kal tov avOpwrov, kat elvat 
aidas Twppoovvy. 

It is very harsh for zroveiv to take first the 
infinitive and then the adjective after it. 
Cf. note on Laches 178 B. Unless parallels 
are forthcoming, I think something like 
mapexew render should be added with the 
adjective (aicyuvrnAdv mapéxetv). 

161 E Sdoxet dv cou 
TovTov TOU Tov KeAEVovTOS TO 
iudtiov exacrov tdaivew Kal mAvvew, Kai 
brodyata oxvroromev, Kat AjKvOov Kal ordey- 
yida Kata Tov Adyov, TY 
pev ddXotpiwv py 70 dé Eavrod Exacrov 
epydlerOai te kal mparrev. 

The deficiency of proper government for 
AjKxvOov ete. might pass, something being 
supplied out of the previous infinitives. 
But the asyndeton of rév pev «.7.A. makes it 
probable that we ought to remedy both 
defects by adding something like zowivra 
after or before xara tov avrov Adyov. A 
certain similarity between ravra and zrovoivra 
might lead to the omission. Or is wavra 
itself an error for zovoitvra? 

163 D dyAov povov dre av 
Tovvopa ort av A€yys. 

We shall perhaps get not only more 
elegant but more correct Greek, if we write 
éf’ dre Pepes, availing ourselves of the 
frequent confusion of av and 8). The 
indirect interrogative is more proper here 
than the relative. Many editors write 
depos, but Schanz does not record any MS. 
variation from qépys. The optative does 
not seem quite in place. 

164 A Soxe? tis wor iatpds Spa 
Twa Kai Toreiv Kal éxeivw 
dv i@ro. 

The optative igro is unintelligible unless 
an dy with preceded. Perhaps 
dv; but the dy would be very likely to be 
placed with doxei. 


166 B éx’ aitd epewvdv, Stw diadhéepe 
TATOV TOV ETLOTHUaV 7) Twppoovrn. 

I do not see how drw can be justified, as 
the sense is relative, not interrogative. 
Read aird...76 So for instance 
Phaedr. 247 tiv & 6 éotw bv 
émotnpnv ovcav: Lach. 185 rod 
évexa GAAov (MSS. ob Evexa dAAO: the 
error there too caused or helped by the 
unusual construction). 


173 B ei yap Gre dpxo 


14 
cwdpoctvy, ovoca oiav viv Te 


Tas av ; 
Stallbaum lightly translates, nonne se- 
cundum artium scientiam agatur? But there 
is uo impersonal zparrera: like agitur. 
Meno 96 © ta zpdypata. Some- 
thing, therefore, is wrong or missing. 
<aav> dv mparroro? mpatrovro< 


ib. «i BovAow ye, . . Evyxopyowpev. 

Probably 

1744 tiva; Fv 8 eyo. dpa pH rov 
el Tis mpos Tois péAAovew Kal Ta ‘yeyovdra 
mavra Kal Ta viv Kal pydev ayvoot ; 
popev yap twa airov. 

Does twa clvac airév make any sense? 
should not airdv be rowdrov 


LacHEs. 


178 B ipas tynodpevor Kai ixavors 
kai yvovras ards av & Soxet ipiv, 
K.T.r. 

The adjective and the infinitive are very 
awkwardly paired. Cf. on Charm. 160 £. 
Has «iva: dropped out before or after yvavar? 
or should we read kay ixavas ? 


182 E Todro.. ovK av 
«i 8 éxeivovs 

Schanz writes avrod but we must 
add adv. ‘If it had escaped the Lacedae- 
monians, the fact would not have escaped 
etc.’ The previous ovx av and 
«i shuw to be wrong, and 


ovx av X. shows the meaning of «i 8’ é. 


184 B ei pév SeAds tus dv olorro 
Opacvrepos av yevopevos 
yevorro olos jv. 

Airov should be airo, as in the next clause, 
i.e. the paOynya ; and jv must be a mistake 
for «in, an easy and not infrequent error. 

cite py. 

I suspect we should read either airé or 
Soin Ar. Probl. 38.3. 96704 
might very well be 

192 E « tis Kaprepet.., Todrov dvdpeiov 
kaXois av ; 

kaprepot or -oin, as a few lines below? 
So in 199 pv I suspect zpoonxe should be 


Lysis. 


207 B Kai of 
Probably without oi. 
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208 A twos Tod 
marTpos dppatwv dxeiobar AaBwv tas Hvias Grav 
GpiAdAGrat, oix av ve SiaxwdAvouev ; 
pyv ; "Eotw ts Hvioxos apa Tod matpos 

Schanz seems right in altering riva pyv to 
zi pyv. But, unless I mistake his meaning, 
he intends dAAa ri ppv to be said by Socrates. 
It is really said by Lysis in continuation of 
the words preceding and means ‘of course 
they wouldn’t’ ; ‘ how could you expect it ?’ 
In the following twelve lines Lysis twice 
says in a similar sense. 


ib. Should raSaywyds be omitted ? 


209 a avapevovow av HAtkiav Exys. 

oxps attain? But éxys may be right. See 
note above on Phaedo 74 c. 

210 a dp’ obv xat 
wept dowv av copu- 
Tepor éxeivw elvan. 

In this purely hypothetical case dcwv av 
dcéwpuev does not seem right. We want the 
optative or Soxoimev. Perhaps, 
therefore, zepi dowv 8) Sddgamev may be 
suggested. Cf. on Charm. 163 p. 

ib. C ovre 6 ovre GAXos GAdov, not 
ovde...ovd€. Cf. three lines below. 


ib. D ovd’ dpa peyadddpwv «f...Ma A’, 
& Swxpares, ov por doxei. Rather ov 
pot doxd. In Gorg. 509 al have suggested 
dd€erav for dSdgecev. 


211 E 6 pev ydp 
6 Kivas, 6 xpvoiov, éyw de 
mpos pev tata mpgws mpds Tav 
dirov Tavy épwrikas. 

I cannot persuade myself that zpaws éxw 
is possible Greek in the sense required. It 
could only mean ‘I am _ good-bumoured 
towards them’ or ‘mercifully disposed,’ 
whereas he means ‘I don’t much care about 
them.’ The obvious word to suggest is 
paOvpws. Nearer, however, in letters is 
mapépyws, Which Dinarchus 3. 14 uses just 
in this way, det tapépyws Exew pds Tas 
tis Bovdryjs yeyernpévas aroddcas. I 
think rapépyws more likely to be right. 

212 B Read povoy (not pdvos povov) for 
povos. 

214 B For raira aira Schanz follows 
Heindorf in reading ratra raird, but the 
invariable order is taira tatra. 

Just below I would add a pév after the 
second iows (icws peév...tows 5€). 

tb. E Svoxepaivw ri ye should be dvcyepaivw 
yé Tt. 
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ibid. driotv dpotov Stwotv spotw rtiva 
exew tiva BArAaBnv Gv 
Svvaito 6 pi Kal aire ; 

The neuter 6 seems indefensible and jv 
necessary. 

216 D mpos & A€ywv 

In spite of Heindorf BAézwv is probably 
a right emendation of A€ywv. 

Such phrases as rpds ti rotro ; 
are quite different. They mean ‘ what is 
the bearing of that?’ ‘how do you apply 
that?’ Here the sense is rather ‘the 
things that make me surmise that,’ ‘ the 
observations my surmise is based on.’ Cf. 
Lach. 195 a xpos ti rotr’ eles ; 197 
mote BACrwv Tovvopa 
tovro tiOno.: Meno 89 and 96 E: Hipp. 
Ma. 299 &e. 


218 B dapev yap aird. Perhaps ovrw. 


221 a pev avrep avOpwroi Te 
kal Tada. 

’Edvrep should, I think, be éworep av. 
In Hellenics 1. 7. 35 the MSS. give us 
éyyuntas eav xpidow ; but the 
emendation of Stephanus, éws ay 
is universally adopted. Cf. above on Phaedo 
74 ¢. 


ib. c Read od rav for ovx av. 
vatov tov jv seems to lack an av. 


Also 


CRATYLUS. 


384 B ei péev ovv HKNKON Tapa 
éxwAve viv axyKoa, THY 
Spaxpuaiav. 

Probably according to a common idiom 
ovk axyKoa 7 

395 BO te yap Tod Xpvoirmov Povos 
kai & mpos tov Oveoryv as apa dvexparrero 

“A and as cannot be reconciled. For @ 
read ra. We might omit it, but that seems 
less likely. 

395 c Soxet por kai TeAom 7d dvopa 
éuperpus 

Rather éupedds, or possibly perpiws. 

398 p A word opixpov tapyypevov éoriv 
évdpatos xapuv. 

Burnet cites Peipers’ suggestion of ord- 
patos for édvoparos. I had myself thought 
of eioropias (cf. etoropias evexa 412 
414 c), taking dvoparos to be not so much a 
corruption of as due to dvoya 
coming in the previous line. 
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399 B roivavriov éuBddAopev 
ypdppara, 7a Bapvrepa dévrepa 

do not see how the genitive ad\wv 
(other words) can be justified. We should 
expect ddAore, or perhaps <ér> 
GAXwv, in other cases. 


408 “Eouxe toivey xaradyXov yevopevov av 
padXov ci TH Awpixe tis xyporo. The 
use of a nominative participle with éo:xa is 
so doubtful and discredited that we ought 
rather to read yevouevw. Cf. 
dyAoivte a few lines below. In 419 © KexAn- 
is now written for So 
dnAdvon 420 (Schanz). 


409 a Read rotro for rotro dé. 


420 EPM. ratra por Soxeis, & Swoxpa- 
Tes, érdyew. OQ. yap 
T: B: Ged Vulg.: Adam. 
Burnet). 

imperative of seems to yield 
no proper sense. Schanz reads Geo, but itis 
hard to see what that canmean. Adopting 
the old reading or conjecture civ eo, I 
think a verb must be added, e.g. réAos yap 
non oiv> They are as a matter 
of fact just at the end of the derivation of 
particular words. Cf. Diog. L. 6. 38 paxpa 
Twos avdpes- 
viv ope. 

425 D dorep of tpaywdoroi éredav te 
dropacw tas pnxavas Geois 
aipovtes. 

Cicero’s words in V.D. 1.53 ut tragict 
poetae, cum explicare argumenti exitum non 
potestis, confugitis ad deum, suggest the 
question whether ras pyxavds and Geovs 
should not change places. The conjecture 
is perhaps supported by two things: (1) in 
the familiar line of Antiphanes Ioiyois we 
have aipovow dorep SdxtvAov THY : 
(2) Plutarch in at least five places (quoted 
in Dérpfeld and Reisch’s Greek Theatre) uses 
the phrase pyxavnv aipev. 


MENo. 


75 D «i pev ye Tov Tis Ein..., 
dv dorep Te Kal ad Piror 
évres BovAowrTo GAAHAoLs Set 5)... 
aroxpiver 

It may be observed (1) that there is no 
proper subject for BovAowro, (2) that det in 
the apodosis does not harmonise strictly with 
an optative in the protasis. Now with dozep 
a peculiarity of construction is sometimes 
found, the use of which by Plato has been 
illustrated by Stallbaum on Symp. 179 k, 
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and Stahl on Thue. 1. 82. 1 (dveripOovov 
Sco. Gowep Kai 
Bdpovs mpocdAaBovras will furnish 
further references. If we adopted that here, 
we should substitute BovAdpeba for BovAowro, 
and I cannot but fancy that Plato wrote 
that. 


79 E rovTw TO aire 
The proper order is TovTw. 


80 c In the second dzopeiv, it would 
be a gain to drop the dzopeiv. 


‘H yxy must be either omitted or put 
elsewhere in the sentence. The subject of a 
sentence cannot be immediately preceded 
by dre. Here the subject is easily supplied 
from what preceded the quotation, and 7 yvx7 
is a natural adscript to point it out. 


86 E cite Eire < ExEL> 
or <zapayiyverar>? cf. 71 A. 


87 D ri dperqv appears to be an adscript 
explanatory of aird, unless itself should 
be omitted. 


87 £ It is difficult to believe inthe abrupt 
interrogative ovyi. Whether there is any 
MS. evidence for 7 odxé or not, that seems 
better. 


90 a *AvOepiwvos perhaps an adscript. 


90 c éréurrouev should perhaps be 
pev. Observe zéuropev and Bovdroipneba 
before, cwdpovotwev and afterwards. 


92 B depos dp’ mavrdract tiv 
AN. xai inv ye 

Schanz after Heindorf xai<det>cinv ye. 
but dei is not more needed than a zoré in 
Ar, Ran. 1045 EYP. pa A? of8t yap Fv ris 
’"Adpodirns oidev co. AIX. pyde y’ éxein. 


94 B éBovdAcro, adda pi Sidaxrov. 
Very probably right, as in 94 8, but per- 
haps pi ovx jv. Cf. 89 c. 


95 B xai certainly seems necessary for 7 
before didaxrév. “H is not equally necessary 
for xai before émuorypy in 98 B, though we 
might expect it on comparison of dAdoiov 7 
in 87 8B. Symp. 186 B illustrates the state- 
ment here that two things are dAXotor tT. 

HERBERT RicHarps. 


ON SOME CORRECTIONS IN THE CLARKE MS. OF PLATO. 


Tue oldest and best MS. containing the 
Phaedo of Plato, Codex Clarkianus, Bibl. 
Bodleianae n. 39, was written, as we learn 
from the subscription, in a.p. 895 by 
Johannes Calligraphus for Arethas a 
Deacon of Patras. The oldest and best MS. 
of the first five books of the Praeparatio 
Evangelica of Eusebius was written, as we 
learn again from the subscription, in the 
year A.D. 914 for the same Arethas, who 
had now become Archbishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, and is known to have been 
alive about twenty years after the last 
date. 

It has been proved beyond any reasonable 
doubt by Professor Oscar v. Gebhardt (Texte 
u. Untersuch. I. iii. p. 175 ff.) and others 
that Arethas was in the habit of writing 
marginal notes in his books, and even of 
signing them occasionally with his name. 

Now it happens that:there is one passage 
of Plato, and only one, contained in both 
these MSS. namely Phaedo 96 Cod. Bodl. 
(B) fol 46° = Praep. Evang. Vig. p. 26 
b8-d8, "Ey & KeBns — 
cidévat. 

It is probable a priori that an earnest 
student like Arethas being in possession of 


two such valuable books would not fail to 
compare the readings of a passage occurring 
in both, and even, if necessary, to correct 
one text from the other. 

With the kind help of Mr. Falconer 
Madan, of the Bodleian, I have carefully 
examined both the photograph of Cod. 
Clark. and the MS. itself. In what follows 
B, b represent the original text and the 
corrections of this MS., and A the text of 
Eusebius in the MS. of Arethas. 

(1) ’Ey® ydp, épy, & KéBys] A, om B, 
supplet b in marg. 

The obvious cause of the omission is the 
repetition of KéBns after 6 in the 
preceding line. 


(2) eid€var ras] A, om B, partim in rasura 
partim extra lineam supplet b. 


(3) mpGrov ra Tordde] Om zpHrov B, 
om 7a A. 

The omission of zpérov in B was supplied 
by b in the following manner : as ra stood 
at the end of the line, the & was erased, r 
changed into z of a form not used in B, and 
the rest written in very small letters 
outside the line. There were thus three 
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stages in the process as explained to me by 
Mr. Madan, (i.) Ta, (ii.) 7; (iii.) Ta. 

The omission of 7a rode in A was 
supplied in the margin by a second hand, 
acknowledged to be the same as b. 


(4) 75 Oeppov Kat 7d A, 7d Oeppov 


T 
kai Wuxpov B, 75 being supplied above the 
by b. 


(5) Ewrpépera] A, ovvtpéderar B, 
gerat (€ in rasura) 


Te 
(6) ovpavor re kai] A, om re B, otpavéy 
b, re being added above the line, and the 
accent of otpavdy altered. 


(7) dméuabov kai tatra & mpd Tod 
cidevac] A, aor’ guabov & Kal Tod K.7.A. 
B, with the following marginal note : 
Set év 

aréuabov kai tatra & pd Tod 
eidevau. 

This note is in the hand of b, except 
ovrw det, which is much later. 


Mr. T. W. Allen of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, a well-known expert in Greek 
Palaeography and the author of the very 
valuable Preface to the photographic edition 
of the Codex Clarkianus, has kindly re- 
examined this passage both in the photo- 
graph and in the MS. itself, and assures me 
that the corrections are all made by the 
same hand (b). He clearly identifies the 
writing with that of notes which have been 
generally attributed by other scholars, such 
as Harnack, Von Gebhardt, Heikel, and 
Schwartz (Athenagorae Libellus, Praef. p. iv) 
to Arethas himself. If Mr. Allen still 
hesitates to accept their conclusion as abso- 
lutely certain, it is, I believe, chiefly on the 
ground that'the rich purchaser of the MS. 


would not have been likely to number the 
parchments and add the titles of the Platonic 
Dialogues with his own hand, instead of 
requiring such mechanical work to be com- 
pleted by the professional scribe. 

Against this objection it is urged that in 
other MSS. belonging to Arethas both his 
name and the price paid by him are added 
in the same writing; and especially that 
the D’Orville MS. of Euclid (Bodl. n. 301) 
written in the year 888 a.p. has the 
subscription by this same hand: Seneiow 


’ApéOas tiv tapotoay BiBAov NNA. 

Unless this use of the name Arethas with 
the lst Person éxryodpny is a forgery, which 
is not likely, the identity of the writing is 
a conclusive proof that the aforesaid 
corrections in the celebrated MS. of Plato 
are by the hand of Arethas himself. 

Of these seven corrections occurring 
within twenty lines six are made to 
correspond with the text of Eusebius as 
reproduced by the scribe Baanes from some 
older MS. now lost. 

The one remaining, n. 3, is especially 
remarkable. It is evident that the words 
7a Todde omitted by Baanes were supplied 
from the older MS. in the margin by 
Arethas, who then proceeded to supply the 
word zpérov in his MS. of Plato in the 
manner described above. 

It is interesting to think of the learned 
Archbishop in his remote Diocese in 
Cappadocia bestowing so much loving care 
upon his noble transcripts of Plato and of 
the early Christian Apologists, writing in 
the margin of his favourite passages here an 
dpatov (schon!) and there a onpetwoat 
(beachte !) as Dr. Otto Stihlin points out, 
and making each necessary correction in the 
text with his own hand. 

E. H. Girrorp. 


THE ARITHMETICAL SOLUTION OF PLATO’S NUMBER. 


As I have lately had occasion to investi- 
gate the subject of Plato’s Number afresh, 
and my views have in some respects altered 
since this matter was discussed in the 
Classical Review by Dr. Monro and myself 
(Vol. vi. pp. 152-156, 240-244), I have 
thought that it might possibly be of interest 
to some readers of the Review if I were to 
set down the conclusions at which I have 
now arrived, together with a brief account 
of the evidence on which they rest. 

NO, CXXXVIII. VOL. XVI. 


The text of the passage is as follows : 
Geiw pev repivdos, iv apiOpos 
duvapeval Te Kat TpEis 
drootdces, TéTTapas dpovs 
ovvTwY TE Kal Kal Kat 
arépnvav’ av éexitpiros 
au{vyeis dppovias rapéxera tpis avéybes, 
THv pev ionv ioaxts, Exatov TooavTakis, THY 
pev TH, ExaTov pev 
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Suapetpov pytav reurados, 
éxdotwv, dppytwv dvoiv, éxardv xvBwv 
Tpidoos. 

Plato’s words should be thus translated : 
‘ Now for a divine creature there is a period 
which is comprehended by a number that is 
final : but the number of a human creature 
is the first number in which root and square 
increases, having received three distances 
and four limits, of elements that make both 
like and unlike and wax and wane, render 
all things conversable and rational with one 
another; of which the numbers 4, 3, 
married with 5, furnish two harmonies 
when thrice increased, the one equal an 
equal number of times, so many times 100, 
the other of equal length one way, but 
oblong—on the one side of 100 squares of 
rational diameters of five diminished by one 
each, or if of irrational diameters, by two ; 
on the other of 100 cubes of 3.’ 

What the number of the ‘ divine creature,’ 
or in other words, the World, is, Plato does 
not say: but the arithmetical meaning of 
the words from down to 
tpddos may be thus expressed in our 
notation :— 

(1) 334+ 4°+5%=216. 

(2) (3 x 4 x 5)*= 3600? = 4800 x 2700. 

Let us take Plato’s words in detail. 

Svvapevai te duvacrevdpevat 
means ‘root and square increases,’ 7.e. either 
additions of root to square (e.g. y+y", 
2+2*), or multiplications of root by square 
(e.g. xx 2x2), A comparison of 
the Theologumena Arithmetica, p. 39 Ast, 
with Proclus in Huclidem, p. 8, Friedlein, 
Plato Theaet. 1478, 148n, and Euclid x. def. 
11 will, in my judgment, establish the truth 
of this statement. 

The words zpeis drooraces, tértapas 
Spous AaBotoa shew that dvvapevai 
te kat refers to multiplications 
of root by square and not to additions of 
root to square: so that the whole phrase 
abfjoes Suvapevat te Kai Tpeis 
tértapas dpovs AaBoica is a 
fantastic expression for xvBual or 
‘cubings’ and nothing more. 

What is the evidence for this assertion ? 
It is as follows. 

The words dmootraces, dSuacraces and 
duacrjpara were used by the Greeks in the 

sense of ‘dimensions’; and ai tpeis diac- 
Tages, OF al Meant piKos, 
aAaros and Babos, the three dimensions of a 
solid body. The most precise explanation of 
this matter is to be found in Nicomachus 
Introd. Ar., p. 116 Ast: 
ypappr éyerar’ yap tore ep’ 
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yap Stacratov: tpia dé 
Te yap orepeov Tas 
tTpets mavTws Exel, pijKos, 
mAdtos kai Kat te 
Tas Tpets éxeivo TavTws 
orepedv adXo 8’ otdev. Similarly also 
on pp. 117, 123, 128 and Theol. Ar., p. 38 
the word dvacraces is used with the same 
connotation, as well as in Theo Smyrnaeus, 
pp. 24 f. Hiller, and elsewhere: and we 
find rpets dtootracecs, asin Plato, in 
Theol. Ar., p. 23, where it is said that the 
number 4—which according to the Pytha- 
goreans, mpwrn dake tHv ToD oTEepeod 
ATOTTAaTELS TAS 
Tpets Gv eiciv. 
There are several other passages to the 
same effect in Greek writers on dpiOynrixy, 
such as Nicomachus, Jntrod. Ar., pp. 143 f. 
Ast, where Nicomachus expressly refers to 
the Platonic Number (cf. Dr. Monro in 
J. Ph. viii. p. 276): but it is perhaps even 
more important to observe that the de- 
finition of body as that which has pets 
duacraces is at least as old as Aristotle : 
see Top. Z 5. 142° 24 6 rod wupatos dpiopos, 
70 €xov and Phys. iv. 
1, 209° 4 ff. duaoryparta pev ow exe 
(sc. 6 towos) tpia, pHKos Kal tAaTOS 
kai BaOos, ols dpilerar cpa together 
with Simplicius in physic. iv. 1. p. 531, 9 
Diels tras tTpets dbtacra- 
oes. Finally, it is clear from the express 


testimony of Aristotle that the Pytha- 


goreans before his day defined body in this 
way (de caelo A 1. 268°, 7 ff. weyeBous 75 
piv ed’ ev ypappy, To 8 dvo éxiredov, rd 
tpia cdpa—xabadrep yap pact cai of 
wav kal Ta Tots 
tptoiv apuwra), and I may add that the 
same definition is involved in a notable 
passage of Plato’s Laws 894a, where the 
word employed is peréBaots and not 
oTaots. 

We may take it therefore that the three 
of which Plato speaks are length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

What are the four dpo or limits? 

To this question a precise answer is fur- 
nished by Iamblichus in WNicom., p. 93 
Pistelli orepeds éorw adprOpos 6 
tpitov didotypa Tapa Ta 
dv0 tporetAn dws (cf. AaBotoa in Plato), 
dyAovore TETaPTOV Tpoagyevo- 
orarov, and by a writer in the 7heologumena 
Arithmetica, p. 16 Ast, 7d é& Kat eidous 
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év TéTTapaotv Spots eotiv. 
Thus in the accompanying figure of a solid 
number, which is taken from Theo 


A B 


Smyrnaeus, p. 42 Hiller, AB, BC, CD are 
the three droordces—AB the pixos, BC the 
mAdros, and CD the Babos; and the four 
points A, B, C, D are the four dpa (ai 
tov peyeOdv Spo Arist. Met. N 5. 
1092” 9): év yap téccapow TO 
Siactarov, as lamblichus observed. 

I conclude that the whole expression 
‘root and square in- 
creases, having received three dimeusions 
and four limits’ means cubic increases. 
Inasmuch as solid numbers are to be pro- 
duced, possessed of three dimensions and 
four limits, atéjoes duvdpeval re Kai dvvac- 
tevopevae must refer to multiplications of 
root by square and not to additions of root 
to square: in other words to xvfixai 
avéjoes. 

What then are the numbers to be cubed ? 

This information is contained or concealed 
in the genitives duovvrwv te Kal dvopo.ovv- 
Kat Kai which depend 
directly upon avgyoas. The key to the in- 
terpretation of x.7.r. is supplied 
by Plato himself in dv éxirpiros x.7.X. 
The antecedent of dy is éuowtvrwv te Kal 
dvopo.ovvtwv Kat kal and 
éxizpitos tvOpnv means the two numbers 4, 
3: see Theo Smyrnaeus, pp. 80 f. Hiller 
and Proclus in remp. ii. p. 37 Kroll [éorw ody 
otros] 6 Kai 5’, together 
with Dr. Monro in Cl. Rev. vi. pp. 243 f. 
Now the most natural and obvious meaning 
of dv éxitpiros tvOpyv ‘of which 4, 3,’ is ‘ of 
which numbers, the numbers 4, 3.’ I infer, 
therefore, that Te Kal 
kat abfovtwv kat which is the 
antecedent to dv, denotes some numbers, two 
of which are the numbers 4 and 3. 

We have thus obtained two of the 
numbers to be cubed, viz. 4 and 3. What 
is the missing number or numbers? It is 
clear from the partitive genitive dv that 
there is at least one other number besides 4 
and 3. Plato does not tell us what the 
missing number is, but if we note that the 
numbers 4 and 3 are presently ‘coupled 
with 5’ (rewrdd. ovévyeis), and remember 
that 3, 4 and 5 are the three sides of the 
Pythagorean triangle, which, according to 
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Aristotle, Plutarch, Proclus and_ other 
ancient authorities, was employed by Plato 
in his Number, we cannot be wrong in 
holding that there is but one missing num- 
ber, and that it is the number 5. 

Why are the numbers 3, 4 and 5 said ‘to 
make both like and unlike and wax and 
wane’? The full explanation of these words 
involves an investigation into the properties 
of the Pythagorean triangle, as they were 
conceived by some of the ancients, and lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. As 
to aifdvrwy Kai I will at present 
only say that these epithets are (in my 
belief) applied to the sides of the Pytha- 
gorean triangle regarded as cosmic agencies 
(xoopixdv tpiywvov Proclus in remp. ii. p. 45 
Kroll): but the epithets éuoovvrwy re 
have a special arithmetical 
meaning in the Platonic Number, and it is 
right to explain that meaning here. The 
words dv describe 
how the numbers 3, 4 and 5 produce, first a 
square tony iodxts) viz. (as I believe) 
36002, and secondly an oblong, viz. 4800 x 
2700. Now, according to the Pythagoreans, 
square numbers are duo, and oblong num- 
bers dvopown. The evidence is Iamblichus 
in Nie. Intr. Ar. p. 82 Pistelli of wadacot 
taiTovs Te Kal Smotovs (i.e. 
Tetpaywvous) éxddovy Sia THv Tas 
Te Kal ywvias Kat 
dvopocovs dé Tov évavtiov Kal Oarépous 
Tovs érepouyKes, and also Nicomachus him- 
self Jntr. Ar. pp. 132 ff. Ast. That this 
doctrine is old, Jamblichus expressly tells 
us: cf. also Arist. Met. A 5. 9864 22 ff. 
The numbers 3, 4 and 5 are therefore 
dpowivra because (among other reasons) 
they produce the square dpyovia, dvopootvta 
because (among other reasons) they produce 
the oblong appovia. 

The words rdvra zpoonyopa Kal mpods 
azépyvav can be plentifully illus- 
trated from Pythagorean writings. I do not 
now discuss them, because they do not affect 
the arithmetical solution of the Number in 
any way. For the same reason I shall not 
at present touch upon the question why the 
square and the oblong are dppoviat, merely 
remarking that the explanation which I gave 
of this matter in my Number of Plato was 
wrong. 

Thus the ‘number of a human creature is 
the first number in which cubings of 3, 4 
and 5 make all things conversable and 
rational with one another.’ Now the first 
number in which 3%, 4% and 5° occur is 
33 + 4°4+5° = 216; and we havea remarkable 
confirmation of our results, not only in 
c 2 
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Aristotle (as I shall presently shew), but 
also in Aristides Quintilianus iii. p. 151 
Meibom 89 Jahn, who, in explaining the 
properties of the Pythagorean triangle, says, 
in a passage where he alludes expressly to 

the Platonic Number, ci tov 

éxdotyv Badbos 

(Ba0os yap % 

av tov dtaxdara Sexa€é, 

igdptOpov ovtTa siveyyus TO TOY 

(3°+45+5%=216), By ‘the 

number of a human creature’ Plato means 

the zepiodos or period during which a human 

creature is in the womb, as I think I have 

shewn in Zhe Number of Plato pp. 42 f. 

So much for the first part of the Platonic 
Number. I proceed now to the second, con- 
tained in the words from év éritpitos 
down to éxarov 8¢ tpiddos. 

‘Of which numbers’ (viz. as we have seen 
3, 4 and 5) ‘the numbers 3, 4 coupled with 
5,’ means that 3, 4 and 5 are to be married 
i.e. multiplied together. Dr. Monro has said 
that ‘ there is no parallel to lead us to take 
ovtvyes to mean multiplied’ (CZ. Rev. vi. p. 
154). A precise parallel may now be found 
in Proclus in remp. ii. p. 54. 2 ff. Kroll 48 
Kata Tov ard THS TeyTados apiopor ovlvycioa 
THY aro yeverews yéveow Tepiodov (cf. 
ovlevées ibid, ii, p. 26); and the usage is in 
harmony with the Pythagorean habit of 
describing 6 as ‘marriage,’ because it is pro- 
duced by the ‘ marriage’ i.e. the ‘multipli- 
cation’ of the first female with the first male 
number (2 x 3=6: see Iambl. in Nic. Ar. p. 
54. 20 Pistelli, Arist. Quint. i. p. 151 Mei- 
hom and other passages), as well as with 
Euclid’s oi yev 6 wevor é€ to denote numbers 
produced by the multiplication of other 
numbers (e.g. vii. 16 ff.). 

To proceed. 

3x4x5 ie. 60, produces, says Plato, 
two harmonies, when ‘thrice increased.’ 
‘Thrice increased’ means here ‘three times 
multiplied by itself’—to this point I shall 
return—and 60 x 60 x 60 x 60 = 12,960,000. 

This number furnishes, we are told, ‘ two 
harmonies, the one equal an equal number 
of times, so many times 100.’ 

Now 12,960,000 furnishes 36002, and 
3600? is ‘equal an equal number of times’ 
viz. thirty-six times 100,’ so that rooavraxts 
refers to 36 times. With this use of 
rocavtaxis I formerly compared Phaedr. 
271 (ré0a xai toca) and Laws 721 
kai toow): better parallels, I think, 
are to be found in Ale. i. 108 EB BéAriov 
Tobe Tovde Kal viv Kal Togotrov and 


Arist. Pol. T 12. 1283" 8 roadvde yap 


péyeOos «i xpeirrov 
djAov ws None of these parallels is 
perfect, but the meaning which I assign to 
rocautaxis is as natural in Greek as in 
English, and what Dr. Monro calls ‘the or- 
dinary interpretation of éxatov rooavraxis—a 
hundred taken that number of times viz. 
100 times’ is, as I hope to shew hereafter, 
not only open to question in itself, but 
involves insuperable difficulties in the special 
context where the words occur. 

One of the two harmonies furnished by 
12,960,000 is therefore, as I hold, 3600?: 
what is the other? It is an oblong, one of 
whose sides is 100 cubes of three (éxardv 5é 
tpiados) (100 x 3°) = 2700, and the 
other ‘100 squares of (for dpiWydv amo cf. 
Euclid vii. 20 and Pl. Men. 85 B) the 
rational diameter of 5, diminished by 1 each, 
or if of irrational diameters, by 2 each.’ 
What is the rational diameter of 5? It is 
the nearest rational number to the real 
diameter of a square whose side is five, .e. 
to /50 by Euclid i. 47 (see Theo Smyr- 
naeus pp. 43 ff., Gow Gk. Math. p. 96 and 
Cantor Gesch. d. Math. p. 191). The 
nearest rational number to ,/50 is7T= ,/49: 
so that ‘rational diameters of 5’ means 
‘sevens.’ ‘A hundred squares of sevens’ = 
4900, and when we diminish each of the 
hundred squares by 1 we obtain 4900 
—(1 x 100)=4800, which is therefore the 
other side of the oblong. Now take dppyrwy 
de dvoty. ‘100 squares of irrational 
diameters of five’ =(,/50)? x 100 =5000. 
Diminish each of the hundred squares by 
2, and we obtain the same result as before 
viz. 4800 : for 5000 —(2 x 100) = 4800. 

The two sides of the oblong are therefore 
4800 and 2700; and this harmony like the 
first is furnished by 60 ‘thrice increased,’ 
for 60 x 60 x 60 x 60 = 4800 x 2700. 

So much for Plato’s words: let us now 
briefly discuss that part of Aristotle’s 
criticism which has a bearing on the arith- 
metical solution of the Number. 

The passage which concerns us is in these 
words : év wodcreia pév wept Tov 
Tod Xwxpadtovs, ov 
KadOs’ THS TE yap dpiorns ToALTELas 
Kal mpwrns ovens ov Eyer THY petaBorAry idtws. 
yap airiov evar TO py pevew pybev add’ 
Tut peraBadrew, dpxijv elvar 
Ov ET(TpLTOS TVO TEp- 
wad.avivyeis d¥0 dppovias rape 
xetat, A€dywv Grav 6 rod 
patos aptOpos yévynrac 
TTEPEDS, THS PioEws ToTEe 
Kal xpeirrovs tis matdeias, TovTO 
pev aitd A€ywv tows od KaKxds* evdexerar 
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yap elvai twas ods radevOjvar Kai yevérOar 
grovoaiovs avipas advvarov. GAN’ atrn ti av 
idios petaBodry THs bx’ éxeivov Aeyomevyns 
dpiorns Todttelas Tov dAAwY 
kai TOV ; (Pol. B12. 1316*). 
Socrates, says Aristotle, does not assign any 
specific or peculiar principle of change to his 
best polity: ‘for he says that the cause of 
change is the fact that nothing abides, but 
all things change in a certain cycle, and that 
the beginning of change comes from’ (lit. 
‘is of’) ‘those’ (elements or numbers) 
‘whereof 4, 3, coupled with 5, furnish two 
harmonies, meaning, when the number of this 
diagram is made solid, the theory being 
that nature sometimes produces inferior 
children and children who defy education. 
In this particular point, indeed, Socrates is 
no doubt right: for there may well be 
persons who cannot be educated and made 
into good men. But why should this be 
a change peculiar to the constitution which 
he calls the best more than to every other 
constitution and everything that comes into 
being 

A careful examination of this passage 
will shew, I think, that Aristotle under- 
stocd the words of Plato as we have done. 
‘The beginning of change,’ he says, ‘ comes 
from those elements’ (viz. the duovvrwr te 
Kal dvopotvtwy Kal aifgdvrwv Kal 
ie. 3, 4, 5) ‘of which the numbers 4, 3 
coupled with 5, furnish two harmonies— 
meaning (that change begins) when the num- 
ber of this diagram is made solid.’ In the 
words of Schneider (vol. iii. p. xxix.) ‘ rovrwv 
ad dv pertinet et sensus verborum talis 
est: Principium mutationis positum esse in 
numeris—quorum sesquitertia radix ete. 
Deinde verba A€ywv drav declarant tempus, 
quo Plato initium mutationis posuerit.’ 
Now what is ‘this diagram’? It is agreed 
by all that the diagram is the Pythagorean 
triangle. What is its ‘number’? ‘The 
number of a diagram’ means its area (see 
below), and the area of the Pythagorean 
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triangle is 4% — 6 (cf. Theol. Ar. p. 39 
Ast). Make 6 solid and we obtain 6° = 216, 


which is the number which we obtained by 
our investigation of the words dv6pw7eiw 


The 


5:—drédyvay in the passage of Plato. 
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only difference between Aristotle’s calcula- 
tion and that of Plato is that Aristotle, 
who was interested only in the result, and 
not in the processes, arrives at the number 
by cubing the area of the triangle, and 
not, like Plato, by adding together the 
cubes of its sides (3°+ 4% +53 = 65 = 216). 
Such a difference is to my mind exactly 
what we should expect: for Aristotle is in 
the habit of varying his predecessors’ 
methods of expressing their results, and, in 
point of fact, 6° was itself called by the 
Pythagoreans the Yuyoyorxds xvBos (Theol. 
Ar. p. 40). 

In what sense the number 216 in Plato 
expresses the ‘ beginning of change’ is a 
question which belongs to the interpretation 
of Plato’s symbolism. I must content my- 
self with saying here that the number in 
question is the beginning of change because 
it expresses the period of gestation in the 
human kind, and change, according to Plato, 
begins with the child in the womb (érav— 
ot didaxes ocvvorxi{wor vidas vupdiors 
Tapa Kaipov, ovK ovd edpvels maides 
écovras 546 dD). That Aristotle interpreted 
Plato in the same way seems to me clear 
from the explanatory clause és tijs 
more pavrous kal kpeitrous THs 
which signifies that 216 is the dpy7 peraBoAjs 
because it is connected with the production 
of offspring. 

The above interpretation of Aristotle, 
which is based on that of Schneider, en- 
tirely harmonises with the results of our 
enquiry. What is the rival interpretation ? 
I will give it in the words of Pr. Monro (J. of 
Ph. viii. p. 280) :-— 


‘ Aristotle paraphrases tpls avéindels by the words 
bray Tod diaypauuatos apiOuds TovTov-yernrat orepeds. 
By the ‘ number of this figure’ he cannot well mean 
any single number ; probably he uses d&piuds in the 
sense of ‘ linear measurement,’ as opposed to surfaces 
or solids (cf. Rep. p. 587 D, where kata roy rod 
apOudv is opposed to kara Kal rpitny 
avénv). Now the most natural way of raising the 
Pythagorean triangle to the third dimension is by 
eubing each of the sides; and this process leads at 
once to the remarkable fact that 33 + 43+ 53=216 = 6°, 
It is difficult to resist the impression that this is 
what was in the mind of Plato.’ 


The theory which underlies this interpre- 
tation is, as the reader will observe, that dv 
eritpitos ovlvyeis—tpis adbfy- 
Gets in Plato means 3°+4°453=216. 
shall deal with the phrase xara tov tod py- 
(Rep, 587 D), on another occa- 
sion, and shew, as [ think, that dpuOyds has 
nothing to do with linear measurement in 
this passage of Aristotle, where there is no- 
thing to correspond to the important words 
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tov pykovs. Meantime I will mention two 
obvious objections to Dr. Monro’s view, each 
of which is in my opinion fatal to the inter- 
pretation which he advocates. 

In the first place, Dr. Monro makes ‘the 
number of this triangle’ equivalent to ‘the 
sum of the numbers of its sides.’ Aristotle 
says simply ‘number,’ not ‘numbers,’ and 
gives no hint whatever that he desires us to 
have recourse to a process of addition. I 
submit that the natural and obvious meaning 
of dépiOpos is ‘number’ and not ‘numbers’ ; 
and that the dpi6pos of a figure is proved to 
be the number which denotes its area by Theo 
Smyrnaeus p. 39 Hiller, where the number 9 
is actually represented by the diagram 
aaa 
aaa, in which the number of letters 
aaa 
represents the area. Cf. also Arist. Met. 
N. 5. 1092” 10 ff., from which it appears 
that this way of representing the area of 
figures was earlier than Aristotle, and 
Theophr. Frag. 12. 11 Wimmer. 

In the second place, how does Dr. Monro 
cube what Aristotle calls ‘the number of 
this diagram’? By making 3+4+5 into 
3° + 48 + 5%. 

But, in point of fact, the cube of 3+445 
is 123, and not 3°+4°+5%, Are we to sup- 
pose that Plato and Aristotle were ignorant 
of this fact ? 

For these reasons I think that the or- 
dinary interpretation of this passage in 
Aristotle is demonstrably wrong, and 
Schneider’s, in every essential point relating 
tothe language, unquestionably right. 


On a review of the whole matter, it will, 
I think, be generally agreed that the corner- 
stone of my solution of the number is the 
meaning which it assigns to tpis aivénOeis. I 
will therefore add a few sentences by way of 
epilogue on this subject. 

The prevalent interpretation of pis 
avgOeis seems to be ‘raised to the third 
power,’ and of rpiry avéy ‘ the third power’ : 
see for example Dr. Monro in Cl. Rev. vi. 
p. 242. This view, in my opinion, rests on 
a mistranslation : for avg should be trans- 
lated ‘increase’ and not ‘power’ or ‘di- 
mension’ or anything of the sort. The 
mathematical terms ‘third power,’ ‘ fourth 
power,’ etc., were unknown to Plato. 
‘Power’ or dvvayis alone is sometimes 
used with the meaning which we give to 
‘second power’ (Rep. ix. 587p), but the word 
is so elastic that it even means ‘root’ in 
Theaet. 148a. See Allman Gk. Geom. p. 


208. Consequently the only safe transla~ 
tion of devrepa avéy and tpirn in Plato is 
‘second increase’ and ‘third increase.’ Now 
‘increase ’ implies something to be increased, 
and the result will of course be different, 
wherever the objects which have to be in- 
creased are different. Thus in the increas- 
ing series 
1, 60, 3600, 216,000, ete., 

the number 216,000 is the zpirn avg of 
unity; and in the increasing series with 
which Plato is dealing viz. 

60, 3600, 216,000, 12,960,000, etc., 
the number 12,960,000 which we call 60* is 
the tpiry avén of 60, or in other words 60 
tpis avéybeis. 

That this is ‘logical,’ has been admitted ; 
but ‘it is not,’ says Dr. Monro, ‘in accord- 
ance with the wsus loguendi’ (Cl. Rev. lc. 
p- 154). ‘We may feel sure, I think, that 
the “ third increase” would naturally mean 
the third term in the increasing series rather 
than the fourth’ (ib). (The italics are mine.) 

Personally, I feel quite sure that the 
‘third increase’ did in point of fact mean 
to a Greek as it does to an Englishman, the 
fourth term in an increasing series, and not 
the third; and why? Because in such a 
series as Euclid speaks of in ix. 8 (cited by 
Dr. Monro 1.c.) éav amd povados érocowwiv 
dvadoyov dow, 6 pev tpitos ard 
THS povados TeTpaywvos Eorat x.7.Ar., 1, 60, 
3600, ete., if we are to suppose, with Dr. 
Monro, that the third increase is the third 
term, we must hold that 3600 or 602, which 
is the third term, is also the tpirn avén! 
Against this supposition not only logic, but 
the usus loquendi itself cries out. The fact 
is, of course, that 602, which in this series is 
the third term, is the second increase of 
unity : and it is equally true that in the 
series 60, 3600, 216,000, 12,960,000, the 
number 12,960,000, or, as we call it, 604, is 
at once the fourth term, and the third in- 
crease of 60, in other words 60 pis avgénOeis. 

In conclusion, it is of course true that the 
idiomatic phrase tpirn avén is used once or 
twice in Plato with reference to what /ater 
mathematicians call the third dimension. 
The usage is, however, excessively rare: [ 
have found no instance in Aristotle or later 
Greek mathematicians, and only two in 
Plato ( Rep. 528 B and 587 pv: cf. also 
[Epin.] 990 D robs tpis rH 
orepea ioe dpotovs sc. But 
Plato employs also devrépa avém in speaking 
of plane surfaces, and if we compare 528 B 
dé Exar pera Sevrépav adfyv tpirnv 
AapBavey with 526 c devrepov TO 
€xopevov tovrov (éxopevov is plane geo- 
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metry and rovrov the study of Number) 
apa te it is clear that 
he also regarded linear number or the line as 
the rpwrn avg. What then is that something 
which is ‘ increased,’ first to a line, second to 
a plane, and thirdly to a solid? The only 
possible reply is ‘the unit or point’: for 
number is a ovornpa povddwy (Theo p, 18 
cf. Rep. vii. 525a), and the Pythagoreans, 
as every one knows, built up the line out of 
points, the plane out of lines, and the solid 
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out of planes: see Burnet, Zarly Gk. Phil. 
pp. 312 ff. Dr. Monro says ‘there is no 
evidence that avgéy in the idiomatic phrase 
tpitn avéy originally referred to the increase 
of the unit or point’ (7b. 154, 242). To me 
the evidence seems to be writ plain for all 
to read in the fundamental principles of 
Pythagorean physics. If it is not the point 
which is ‘increased,’ what is it? 

J. ADAM. 
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ON ARISTOTLE, N/C. ETH. VII. xiv. 2 
N.E. VII. xiv. 1—2, 1154" 8—21: 


AND X11. 2. 


A€yovow 6 ore ye aiperat oodpa, ai 
adn’ ovx ai Kai epi ds 6 oby 
ai évavtiac poxOnpat ; KAKO yep. dyabiv évavtiov. 7) 
ovTws dyabat at dvayKatot, OTe Kal TO pa) KAKOV dyabov 
péxpt Tov ayabai ; TOV pev yap Kal 
Lid » A , a hd 
pi Tov BeATiovos irepBory, ovde THs 
& €or, kai cwpatiav ayabov 
GAN’ ob tas dvayKaias' yap yxalpovoi Kal 
dors Kai oivors Kat GAA’ odx ws Set. evavTiws 
rijs od yap THY brepBodiy GAN’ 
od yap TH AUT évavtia 7 TO 


20 brepBornv. 


The conclusion of this passage—évavriws 8’ 
éxi ris is perhaps one of the 
hardest places in the Aristotelian writings. 

The meaning of the last clause, ov yap 
x.7.A. is clear enough: imepBody is the 
excess of bodily pleasure, and the man who 
pursues the excess of bodily pleasure is said 
to consider pain as opposed to excessive 
bodily pleasure only, because he knows no 
other bodily pleasure but the excessive 
pleasure. The difficulty lies in the relation of 
this clause to the preceding one—ovd yap tiv 
trepBodnyv «.7.4., Whether we assume that 
the nominative to devyea is indefinite, or, as 
some think, is 6 datAos. If we assume the 
former we get, ‘for it is not the excess (of 
bodily pain) which a man avoids, but 
(bodily) pain in general ; for it is not to the 
excess only (of bodily pleasure) that (bodily) 
pain is opposed except for the man who 
pursues the excess.’ 

If we assume the latter we get, ‘for it is not 
the excess (of bodily pain) which the datAos 
avoids, but (bodily) pain in general ; for it 
is not to the excess only (of bodily pleasure) 
that (bodily) pain is opposed, except for the 
man who pursues the excess: (i.e. except 
for the daidAos).’ 


In either case we feel there is some 
strange non sequitur. 

We may endeavour to determine more 
precisely what the logical difficulty consists 
in. 

The clauses, ov yap THY drepBodrnv pevye 
GAN’ odws, ob yap éore TH brepBorn 
évavtia GAN’ SudKovte are 
of the form 


‘A is true (generally), for B is not true 
save in an exceptional case.’ 

This implies that if B were true, A would 
not be true. 

(i) Suppose the subject of gevye is in- 
definite. 

Then A=‘it is not the excess of bodily 
pain which a man avoids but pain in 
general.’ 

And to deny the truth of A would natur- 
ally mean to assert :— 

‘it is the excess of bodily pain which a 
man avoids, not bodily pain in general.’ 

The truth of B means :— 

‘it is to excessive bodily pleasure only 
that bodily pain is opposed.’ 
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Thus ‘if B is true, A is not true’ be- 
comes :— 

‘if it were to excessive bodily pleasure 
only that bodily pain were opposed, then it 
would be excessive bodily pain which was 
avoided and not bodily pain in general.’ 


This is a false inference ; for if the protasis 
were true, it would be a reason not for 
excluding some bodily pain from the unde- 
sirable, but rather for including in the 
undesirable not only all bodily pain but all 
bodily pleasure which is not excessive. 


(ii) If 6 gatdAos is the nominative to 
gevyer the denial of A would naturally 
mean :— 


‘it is the excess of pain which the daiAos 
avoids, not pain in general’ 
and ‘if B is true A is not true’ becomes :— 


‘if it were to excessive bodily pleasure 
only that bodily pain were opposed, then 
the @aiAos would avoid the excess of bodily 
pain only, and not bodily pain in general,’ 
where there is the same kind of false infer- 
ence as before. 


But in this case there is another ab- 
surdity. 

Since the is the same as 6 
ti trepBodrv, the clause ov yap TH trep- 
Body evavtia GAN TO THY 
imepBodyv, assigns something true only in 
the exceptional case of the datdos as a 
reason for what he is said to do in the pre- 
ceding clause, od tiv devya (6 
gaddros) GAN’ dAws. This latter then should 
be something peculiar to the gatAos, but it 
is obviously not peculiar to the daddos, nor 
does the writer suppose it to be so, but 
common to all mankind. Thus we have the 
absurdity :— 


‘the gdatdos behaves like everyone else 
about bodily pain, because he is in a position 
unlike that of every oue else.’ 


The result then seems to be that the gram- 
matical form of the two clauses od yap tiv 
brepBodnyv «.7.A. and ov ydp éote TH 
«.7.A. would naturally imply a logical con- 
nexion between them which their matter, or 
meaning, makes impossible. 

Assuming the text to be sound the solution 
of the problem must lie insome sort of brachy- 
logy : and this is the more likely because this 
treatise on Pleasure (V. £th. VII. xi.—xiv.) 
is distinguished by a remarkable brachylogy 
and obscurity of expression. 

The question may be narrowed by ex- 
cluding one of the alternatives described. 


Of the difficulties pointed out as affecting 
the hypothesis that 6 datAos is the nomina- 
tive, the second cannot be altered by any 
brachylogy. Whatever thought may be 
suppressed, the clause ot ydp éort x.7.A. would 
assign as a reason for something in which 
the daidos agrees with everybody else, some- 
thing in which he differs from everybody 
else: and this absurdity excludes the possi- 
bility that 6 gatAos should be the nomina- 
tive to devye. 

It remains that the nominative must be 
indefinite: an idiom which ‘has already 
occurred once before in this same treatise— 
xi. 4, dpoveiv ai kal 
dow paddov xaipe, paddrov: and perhaps 
twice; cf. xiii. T Gore av (THV 
Avrnv)—though here 6 eddaiuwv may be 
nominative—and it occurs elsewhere in the 
Ethics, 

Whether it is to be explained by an ellipse 
of rus,—cf. Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 352 g, or of the 
present participle of the verb with the 
article (here therefore 6 devywv),—cf. Butt- 
mann, cit., Stallb., Meno, 97 a, it is 
equivalent, when the verb governs an ac- 
cusative, to the passive with the word in 
the accusative turned into the nominative. 

Thus ov yap ri trepBodnv devye GAN’ dAws 
=‘it is not the excess of pain, which is 
avoided but pain in general,’ which again, in 
such a context as this, = ‘it is not the excess 
of pain which is undesirable, &c.’ The sense 
thus obtained is not only true but, as will 
be seen, suits the argument of the preceding 
part of the chapter. 

Assuming then that the nominative to 
pévye is indefinite, a certain part of the 
preceding analysis must stand in any case. 

For, as before, the truth of proposition B— 
= ‘bodily pain is opposed only to excessive 
bodily pleasure,’ must involve the untruth 
of proposition A,=‘it is not the excess 
merely of bodily pain which is undesirable 
but all bodily pain.’ That is, B must 
involve some third assertion (C) which is 
incompatible with A. In the foregoing it 
was assumed that this third proposition (C) 
would naturally be ‘it is the excess of 
bodily pain which is avoided, and not all 
bodily pain,’ but, as we have seen, this can- 
not be a consequence of B: and it follows 
that some other proposition incompatible 
with A must be looked for, which is really 
a consequence of B. 

Now it may be shewn from the context 
that there is such a proposition ; and it will 
be seen also why the writer should be think- 
ing of it rather than of that (viz. C) which 
at first seems the only natural one. 
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At the beginning of the chapter the 
following argument is brought against the 
view that all bodily pleasure is bad :— 


Bodily pain is opposed to bodily pleasure ; 

therefore, if all bodily pleasure is bad, 

bodily pain is opposed to that which is bad: 

but what is opposed to the bad is good, 

therefore bodily pains would be good and not 
bad (ox@ypai). 

According to this argument, if bodily pain 
had opposed to it only bad bodily pleasure, 
bodily pain would be desirable and not un- 
desirable. But, according to the passage 
following the above argument, excessive 
bodily pleasure is bad. Therefore if bodily 
pain were opposed only to excessive bodily 
pleasure (as the writer supposes is the case 
with the @atdvos) it would be opposed only 
to bad bodily pleasure, and hence it would 
not be undesirable. 

Thus it turns out that proposition B, viz. 
‘bodily pain is opposed only to excessive 
bodily pleasure,’ would necessitate that 
bodily pain would not be undesirable (D). 

Now this last proposition (D) is incom- 
patible with A ; for if all bodily pain were 
desirable and not undesirable, the proposi- 
tion ‘all bodily pain is undesirable, not 
merely the excess of bodily pain’ would 
obviously be untrue. 

D then seems to be the proposition required 
to complete the argument, for it is necessi- 
tated by B and is incompatible with A. 

For clearness the result may be put as 
follows. Whereas the proposition A—‘ all 
bodily pain is undesirable and not merely the 
excess of it,’ is contradicted both by C— it 
is the excess of bodily pain which is unde- 
sirable and not bodily pain in general,’ and 
by D—‘no bodily pain is undesirable,’ it is 
an objection involving D, which the writer 
meets in the clause ot yap éore tH 
«.7.., and not one involving C. And this 
seems capable of explanation. When the 
author has written od yap tiv trepBodjv 
pevye GAN’ dAws, he reflects that the principle 
he has just laid down, which is equivalent 
to ‘all bodily pain is undesirable’ cannot be 
maintained, as he has shewn, if bodily pain 
is opposed only to bad pleasure, and he 
further reflects that this opposition only 
holds in the exceptional case of the atdos, 
as has been above explained. He expresses this 
latter thought in the clause ot yap éo7 7H 
brepBodH 

The argument then seems to be this :— 


‘All bodily pain is undesirable, not 
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merely the excess of it; and the objection 
that no bodily pain is undesirable, because 
such pain is opposed to bad pleasure alone, 
could only lie in the case of the datdAos, 
with whom bodily pain is opposed to excessive 
pleasure alone, which is bad, for it is not 
to excessive bodily pleasure that bodily pain 
is opposed except for the man who pursues 
excessive pleasure, ¢.e. the datdos.’ 


Or we may express it with less addition 
to the text, but not so clearly, thus :— 


‘All bodily pain is undesirable, not 
merely the excess of it, for bodily pain is 
not opposed to the excess of bodily pleasure 
alone, that is, to bad pleasure which would, 
as we have seen, make it desirable, for this 
opposition does not hold except for the man 
who pursues the excess of bodily pleasure.’ 


Of course it is not meant that the gatros 
himself could accept the argument that 
bodily pain was not undesirable, but that in 
his case the bodily pleasure, which is for 
him the only alternative of bodily pain, 
being really all bad, the paradox could be 
inferred as it is at the beginning of the 
chapter. 

It may be added that awkward as this 
brachylogy would be, it is much less 
awkward than that which must be assumed 
in another part of this short treatise on 
Pleasure, ch. xi. § 2: but before considering 
that place we may endeavour to complete 
the interpretation of the present one, and 
add some minor brachylogies from this 
same passage. 

It remains to explain évavtiws 8’ ris 
Avans—‘ the contrary is true in the case of 
pain.’ As the reason given for this is that 
bodily pain in general is undesirable, and 
not merely the excess of it (ob yap tiv brep- 
Bodnv «.7.A.), the words naturally imply a 
preceding statement to the effect that the 
contrary is true of bodily pleasure (ézi rijs 
yoovas), and that it is only the excess of 
bodily pleasure which is undesirable, not all 
bodily pleasure. Now this is exactly the 
purport of the preceding context. It is 
there first argued negatively that to assume 
all bodily pleasure undesirable and bad leads 
to the paradox already described, and then 
it is stated positively that bodily pleasure is 
only bad in excess (6 datAos td Tv 
but not otherwise (ef. péxpe tov 
dyabai and od tas dvayxaias). ‘The sen- 
tence yap xaipovol Kai dors Kal 
oivots Kal GAN’ odx ws det is illus- 
trative and parenthetical ; it is not imme- 
diately to this that évavriws 8’ rs 
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refers, but to the distinction established in 
11549 13-17 péxpe rov...dvaykaiar), which 
mavres illustrates. 

There are other obvious brachylogies in the 
same passage. In the last sentence drep- 
BoAnv stands for the excess of pain, and 
imepBody for the excess of pleasure. 
ovx ws dei in the preceding sentence is for éAX’ 
ovk dei ws et, if the text is sound ; but de/ 
may possibly have fallen out after dei, for 
though it ought properly to come after ovx, 
the order dX’ ody ds Set dei, has a parallel in 
pera yeveoews for pera 
yevéoews, VIL. xii. 3. In otrws dyabai ai 
dvayxaiat x.t.A. 7 peéxpt Tov dyabai; the 
dvayxaiat Hdovai are the bodily pleasures in 
general, in accordance with the usage in 
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VII. iv. 2 dvayxaia pév ra (Tov 
ndovnv), etc. 2b. 4 ras trav dvayKaiwv 
évoeias ; but in od tas dvayxaias, by dvayxaias 
is meant ‘ necessary ’ pleasures so far as they 
are really necessary, as opposed to the 
dvaykaiat Which are irepBodai. Cf. VII. 
vii. 2. 

A well-known elliptical passage in this 
treatise is VII. xii. 7 7d tov cudpova 
pevyew Kal tov SudKew Tov 
Biov, cai ra radia Kai ta Onpia Sudxew TO 
atta Averar wavra, where after devyew must 
be understood ras j#dovdas, and the same 
again after the second duikew. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary pas- 
sage is the one already referred to, VII. xii. 
2, which is as follows: 


tod ayabod Td pev evépyea 8 ekis, 


Kara ai cis tiv pvounvy 


35 


€OTL y evepyela €v Tats TS brroXotrov 


é€ews Kai pvoews, kal avev Avrys Kai érHupius ciciv 
Hdovai, otov ai Tod Oewpeiv | évepyecac], THs Hioews evdeods 
ovens: onpeiov Ste ob xalipovew advarAnpov- 
pevns Te THS Kai 
pev Trois Hdeow, dvarAnpouperys Kai Tots 
kal yap Kai mixpois xaipovow, dv ovdev pice 75d 
Hdv. Gor’ Hdoval’ ws yap Ta pds 


AynAa Kal 


The problem is here more complicated 
and the data less definite. There are four 
principal difficulties. 


(1) The passage starts with a classification 
of Good, of which no use seems to be made. 


(2) The definite article before évépyeta is 
hard to explain, and some interpreters 
render as if they read évépyeid tis. 

(3) Kai dvev Avmys x.7.A. does not seem 
to give a reason for what immediately 
precedes it. 

(4) onpeiov & or x.7.A. seems to give a 
reason, not for what immediately precedes 
but for xara 


The object of the chapter is to controvert 
a too indiscriminate condemnation of 
pleasure, and here the writer has before him 
the objection that pleasure cannot be good 
because it is a process of restoration implying 
therefore imperfection (and the pain of want 
or éiOupia). 

In the first section a two-fold division of 
the Good is made—érei 16 ayabdv 7d 
pev yap is at once 
used in the defence of pleasure. Another 
two-fold division is made here—ézei rod 
ayabod pev evépyera 8 and this 

1 This is perhaps better than supposing odx as 57 
=ob mavtes ws Bei. 


ai ydovai ai amd 

also was doubtless intended for use in the 
defence of pleasure; but the development 
of this argument is disturbed because the 
writer confusedly combines with it another. 
This second argument is that the pleasures 
of restoration are not pleasures in the true 
sense, but only xara ovpBeByxos, and that 
there are other pleasures, not processes 
where there is no restoration of what is 
defective, and hence the objection falls. 

It may be inferred from the text that 
the drift of the first argument intended 
was this :—‘ The Good being either évépyaa 
or é&s, restorations involve both kinds of 
good. The éés which they involve is the 
which is restored, and the évépyea 
which they involve évépyea év ém- 
Ovpiats) is that of the unimpaired és or 
iors.’ This accounts for the article before 
évépyeia, and the sentence gor évépyea 
év tais érOupias...picews belongs to this 
argument and implies the unexpressed éore 
pev ev tais émOvpias to corres- 
pond to it. 

But after giving the classification of the 
Good on which this argument depends, the 
writer passes to the second argument in 
the words xara ovpBeByxds ai xabioraca eis 
prouny suggested to him by what 
he has been thinking about the relation of 
these restorations to a éfis. The next point 
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is to try to determine to which side the 
clause ézei dvev Avrys ciciv ofov ai 
rod Oewpeiv [évépyear], THs Pioews évdeods 
otons belongs. It seems hardly possible 
that it should be connected with the pre- 
ceding éor ev tals 
x.7.A. as the usual punctuation implies. 
évépyerat is considered ungenuine by Prof. 
Bywater, and reasonably, for the doctrine 
that pleasure is identical with the évépyaa 
is not developed till later on. But even if 
we retain it, the existence of pleasures 
which are not incident to the relief of a 
painful want, and are therefore not processes 
but évépyeua, is no reason why there should 
be an évepyea in the case of the reliefs, or 
that this should be the évépyea of an unim- 
paired dvots. 

Nor can we make a connection by help of 
the later passages upon the identification of 
pleasure with the évépyea (xii. 3) and upon 
the émdAouros efits (xiv. 7). For though érei 
kai dvev Avrys k.7.A. might give a reason for 
the general statement that pleasure is not a 
process, and perhaps even for its being an 
évépyeta, such general statement has not 
preceded in the text ; while on the other 
hand, in the argument contemplated, éo7: 3’ 
évépyea would have to follow ézei xai 
dvev x.7.X. thus—‘ pleasure in general is an 
évépyea, for there are pleasures which are 
not processes, but évépyea: etc., and the 
évépyea in the case of the pleasant processes 
is that of the unimpaired gdvous.’ And the 
difficulty would not be removed by trans- 
posing éet kai dvev x.7.A. and 8’ evépyea 
x.7.A. for the general statement that all 
pleasure was évépyea, necessary to the 
argument, would still be wanting. 

If we omit the words éor: 8 4 évepyeua... 
dicews, the sentence which precedes them— 
Kara cup ciow and that which 
follows them— ézei kai dvev Avays «.t.A., form 
a coherent whole. 

The objection being that pleasure is a 
process of restoration, implies therefore 
imperfection and is not good ; the reply is 
that pleasures of restoration are only 
pleasures xara oupPeBynxis and not true 
pleasures—xara oupBeBnxds ai xabioracat 
eis THY ciow. 

This answer, to be of any value, must 
imply there are other pleasures not involv- 
ing restoration (ris évdeods 
ovens) and so true pleasures. 

Now this is just what is stated in the 
clause ézei dvev Kal eciciv 
otov ai rod GOewpeiv, THs ovK 
évdeovs ovons. The two clauses then, if the 
sentence between them is removed, form 
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one continuous context of which the sense 
would be in effect—‘(the objection that 
pleasure is not good because it is restoration, 
does not hold) for there are pleasures which 
are not restorations, and the so-called 
pleasures incident to restorations are not 
pleasures at all in the true sense.’ 

The removal of évépyeta, x.7.X., 
makes such a plausible context that one 
might suspect that it was originally a 
marginal note prompted by the later passage 
on the irdAouros kts (iv. 7d bropevov byrés), 
but its place in the text seems guaranteed by 
érei Tod TO pev évépyea 7d 8’ for 
without it there would be nothing to corre- 
spond to the first member of this classifi- 
cation of good. 

If we retain the text as it stands, as 
there is strong reason for doing so, we may 
perhaps explain it thus. The second 
argument, which is clearly the most 
important one, when once _ introduced, 
becomes the main argument. Then éor 8 
évépyea x.7.X., is a mere parenthetic return 
to the first argument supplying the évépyea 
side of it of which nothing had been said: 
the sentence therefore should be enclosed in 
a parenthesis, a full stop substituted for the 
comma after kai divcews, and a colon for the 
full stop after eiow. 

The connection of the passage onpeiov 
down to the end of the section— dovai ai 
dd tovrwv, would present no difficulty, as it 
is a continuation of the main argument. 

The train of thought may then perhaps be 
represented thus :— 

As to the argument that pleasure as a re- 
storation implies want and imperfection and 
so is not good ;—whereas the Good is either 
or restorations involve both kinds 
of good. The és which they involve is the 
gpvorkn eis to which they restore: but now the 
restorations to a @vouxy eéis are as such only 
accidentally pleasant, not in the true sense: 
[The évépyea which they involve, i¢ may be 
noted, is that of the ééi¢ which remains un- 
impaired and is not being restored.| for 
there are other pleasures without pain and 
appetite and implying no defective dias to 
be restored, such as those of thinking, and 
these are the true pleasures. That the others 
are accidental is confirmed by the fact that 
things found pleasant during a restoration, 
e.g. what is bitter or sour, are not so when 
the restoration is complete: these things are 
not normally pleasant and so the pleasures 
derived from them cannot be normal. 

‘For’ in the above represents the elliptic 
use of éed (see Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 569, An. 1). 
The full expression of the thought would be 
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‘and so the objection falls, since there are 
other pleasures, not proc :, to which there- 
Sore it could not apply. éor 8 % ev 
tais THs eLews Kai 
would then appear as a kind of note by the 
author himself, interrupting the context. 
Possibly its character was indicated by some 
mark, or by its position in the MS. relative 
to the other text ; but it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to assume this. It is not likely to 
have been a note by another hand, for any- 
one who read the text with sufficient care to 
realise what the undeveloped argument was 
intended to be, would probably have written 
more, and have expressed what was wanting 
about the é&s as well. 

There is another place of great difficulty 
in NV. £th. Bk. VIII. ix. where a coherent 
context is produced by leaving out a passage. 
If 1160 * 19-” 23 Biov) is omitted, 
the text on each side of it coheres in a re- 
markable manner, making a grammatical 
whole with the exactly right sense; and 
there is no occasion to suppose anything lost 
before Oucias te rovodvres in 1160* 23. There, 
however, it seems likely that a member of a 
parallel version has been interpolated, as I 
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suggested, some years ago, in an article in 
the Philologische Rundschau (I. Jahrg. 
No. 39, sp. 1240). 


May I add a rather belated correction of 
a previous article on Aristotle’s Classifica- 
tion of the Arts of Acquisition (Class. Rev. 
vol. x. 1896). In consequence of the views 
developed in my articles in the Archiv fir 
Geschichte der Philosophie, xi. 2, p. 246 sqq., 
and xii. 1, p. 50 sgq., the words ‘ probably’ 
and ‘not only to the good petaBAyrixy but’ 
should be struck out of the second footnote 
to my article in the Class. Rev. In the 
tabular conspectus of the departments of 
xtytiuyn, the second division of oixeoraty 
xpyparietixy, viz. ‘the good or natural kind 
of peraBAnrixy,’ should be enclosed in square 
brackets, to indicate that though it logically 
belongs to the place assigned to it, Aristotle 
probably left it out of sight altogether, as 
‘prehistoric,’ in making his classification. 
In the last footnote, 24th line from the end, 
transpose ‘as we said’ and ‘ though.’ 

J. Cook WIi1son, 


ON roxéwv= 


THE rtoxéwy, which Mr. Headlam (see p. 
401), has restored to the Anthology, actually 
occurs in M. Anton. iv. 46, though ignorance 
of its existence has banished it from all 
printed editions. Stich in his Teubner text, 
inserting Gataker’s Gomep, reads xai drt ov det 
Taidas ToKéwv, dv TOUT’ KaTa 
mapeAndapev. Coraes put as for 
worep, and other editors omit the intractable 
év, but without giving any tolerable sense 
to the passage. Previously I proposed ori 
ot tutdas toKxéwy ov taking dy for 
possessive, and repunctuating ; but it now 
becomes clear that zaidas toxewvwv (with the 
MSS.) is the true reading, and that the 
words belong to the original Herakleitos, 


‘PARENT.’ 


and are not a paraphrase (as Bywater and 
others suggest) of the fragment dyvijp virios 
HKovee Tpos Saipovos, Tals Tpos avdpos. 
‘Sons,’ wrote Herakleitos, ‘should snarl at 


sires’; and to this characteristic aphorism, 
the epigrammatist gave the malicious per- 
sonal turn—‘I spurned end snarled at my 
own parents’; while Marcus, omitting the 
offensive verb, preserves the true interpre- 
tation of the paradox—‘ Sons must spurn 
their sires,’ that is to say in plain terms, we 
must not blindly accept tradition. It is 
parallel to the injunction of Fr. exi, not to 
‘follow bards or accept the teaching of the 
crowd.’ 
GeraLp H. REnDALL. 
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Or those persons, who, whether editors 
of Caesar’s works or critics, have essayed 
to explain how his bridge over the Rhine 
was built, some, as will be seen below, 
have assumed that their self-imposed 
undertaking gives them perfect licence 
to contradict, in whole or in part, express 
statements of their author. It is the 
object of this paper to show (i) that systems 
of construction and figures put forth by 
many writers are quite inconsistent with 
the clear and emphatic statement made 
by Caesar as to the effect of his mode of 
constructing the bridge ; and that, in con- 
sequence, all such systems and figures 
ought to be regarded by us as_ wholly 
misleading and worthless ; (ii) and, further, 
that Caesar’s words construed in the 
simplest and most regular way, and giving 
to those words the meanings which they 
bear in other passages of Caesar, or, if none 
such can be found, in ancient works on 
architecture, indicate a construction, in 
reference to which the emphatic words of 
Caesar are strictly and necessarily true. 

Caesar after setting forth the consider- 
ations which made him desire to lead his 
army across the Rhine, explains why he 
objected to using ships for the passage and 
preferred to build a bridge though he 
foresaw that he would meet with the 
utmost difficulty by reason of the breadth, 
the depth and the strong current of the 
river. 

The breadth of the river involved, first, 
the expenditure of much time on the con- 
struction ; next, provision for securing the 
work, when completed, against attempts of 
the Germans to destroy it, since a wide 
channel in mid stream lay beyond the 
effective range of missiles from the bank. 

The depth made it difficult to provide 
an ample supply of timber of sufficient 
length and strength; and this difliculty 
was much aggravated by the strength of 
the current. 

The Roman military engineers had 
already acquired much experience in bridg- 
ing, by means of piles, rivers of less volume 
or of sluggish current: but here Caesar 
was confronted by a new and difficult 
problem, and it is precisely his mode of 
solving this problem which we should 
expect Caesar to describe, and nothing 
beyond. We should not look for any 


detailed account of matters of familiar 
usage. 
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CAESAR’S RHINE BRIDGE. 


It has become a common practice for 
editors and critics, to commend different 
and even inconsistent suggestions and then, 
as if to convince us of the futility of any 
criticisms of their plans, to say, ‘In the 
lack of information no certainty is possible,’ 
‘ We shall now never know how the bridge 
was built’ and the like. 

This is probably true if they mean that 
we can hardly expect to discover working 
drawings and specifications from Caesar's 
hands. But we hold that Caesar was an 
engineer of conspicuous genius, and that as 
a writer of much experience he was neither 
unable nor unlikely to write such an account 
of his bridge as to be perfectly intelligible to 
his contemporaries : such an account indeed, 
as would enable any competent military 
engineer of his day to construct another 
like it. Hence, in considering a passage which 
has come down to us with few, and mostly 
unimportant, variations of reading, we 
should distrust the censorious objections of 
modern critics, and bear in mind rather 
the express commendation of his contem- 
porary, Hirtius, who, in the preface to 
the supplementary Eighth Book of the Gallic 
War, has, ‘rat autem in Caesare cum 
facultas atque elegantia summa scribendi, 
tum verissima scientia suorum consiliorum 
explicandorum.’ 

The following are specimens of direct 
contradiction of Caesar’s statements by 
modern elucidators of his meaning. 

Caesar says of himself rationem pontis 
hance instituit. A. Rheinhard charges’ 
Caesar with appropriating the credit due to 
his Engineer in Chief, Mamurra, and 
says that Caesar, not understanding Mam- 
urra’s description, wrote an unintelligible 
account of the construction of the bridge 
(Caesars Rieinbriicke, 1883). Itis true that 
Pliny names Mamurra, whom he describes 
as Praefectus Fabrum to C. Caesar in Gaul, 
as the first person to case the interior walls 
of his house with marble, calling him a 
discreditable author of that invention: 
and this without any reference to the 
Rhine Bridge, nor does he say that Mamurra 
was the only engineer officer under Caesar. 


Caesar says that he drove pointed timbers 
(tigna bina) into the river bed. Col. 
Henrard (Mém. couronnés ... publiés par 
l’Acad. Roy. de Belgique, xxxiii. 1882, pp. 
18, 19) denies that any timbers were driven 
into the bed, (or could be for he asserts 
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that Caesar crossed the river where the bed 
is rock), and gives a hypothetical construc- 
tion of his own as Caesar’s. 

Caesar says that he fastened the timbers 
of his twin-piers together, at two feet apart, 
before he drove them into the bed of the 
river. A. Rheinhard asserts that they were 
driven in separately and fastened together 
afterwards. (Caesars Rheinbriicke, 1883.) 

{‘Twin-piers’: this term will be used to 
describe the tigna bina, because it seems an 
abuse of language to use the term ‘pile,’ 
in reference to them, in discussing a passage 
in which it is a point of dispute whether 
Caesar after defining the correct meaning 
of the term sublica (‘pile’) does or does 
not use it, some dozen lines below, in a 
different sense. This, however, is exactly 
what is done by Dr. Fennell, Camb. 
Philolog. Soc. Proceedings, Mich. Term 1887, 
p. 28 passim; Professor E. V. Arnold 
Classical Review, Vol. i p. 169 passim; Mr. 
H. J. Roby ibid. p. 242; Mr. A. G. Peskett, 
C.R. Vol. xiii p. 462, ibid. 464, and by Mr. T. 
Rice Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, pp. 
697-709 passim. | 

Caesar says that his twin-piers were 
formed of timbers fastened together, at two 
feet apart. (i) O. Pohl represents the 
tigna of each couple as crossing each other, 
like an X, two feet above the water line 
and the crossbeam (trabs) as resting in the 
angle formed by their crossing. (Festschrift 
des Realgymnasiens am Zwinger zu Breslau, 
1886). (ii) J. Rondelet says they were 
two feet apart at the top, where they carried 
the trabs, but divaricated towards the 
river bed. (Traité théorique et pratique de 
Vart de batir, 1812-14, iv. 305-7.) 

Mr. T. Rice Holmes on this remarks: 
‘This theory is disproved ; first by the 
fact that Caesar says that the piles were 
fastened by cross-pieces at an interval of 
two feet ; and secondly, by the fact that 
Rondelet’s arrangement would have served 
no purpose except that of making the 
bridge weak.’ (Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, 
1899, p. 698.) 

The first part of this argument is correct, 
the latter part incorrect ; for this arrange- 
ment, which may be seen figured passim in 
illustrations of wooden bridges on American 
railways and elsewhere, would have stiffen- 
ed the bridge against movement in the 
direction of its length, had such stiffening 
been necessary. Were other disproof 
than Caesar’s words required it might 
have been objected that the difficulty of 
driving in the tigna would have been 
greatly increased had they been fastened 
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together thus divaricated. T. Maurer 
(Noch einmal Julius Cisars Briicke iiber 
den Rhein, 1883), following Feldbausch 
(Ueber die Konstruktion der Briicke, welche 
J. Ciisar Ueber den Rhein schlug, 1830) 
represents the tigna bina as lying not side 
by side across the stream, but one behind 
the other down the stream, thus making 
it impossible for a ftrabs to fit into the 
interval between them and that between 
the corresponding pair, in the way that 
Caesar says they did. 

Now let us turn from the mention of 
direct contradictions of Caesar’s account 
to others which are less obvious to the 
casual reader. 

The Emperor Napoleon III, in his 
Histoire de Jules César, Plate xvii Fig. 1, 
represents the fibulae as long poles which, 
uniting the upper part of each twin-pier 
of a trestle to a point near the water level 
on its fellow twin-pier, cross midway, and 
are bolted to the tigna at each end and to 
each other where they cross. This con- 
struction triangulates the framework of 
the element of the bridge : and a triangular 
frame is a rigid construction which acts 
precisely as a single piece of timber of the 
same form would act; and in reference 
to such a construction Caesar’s statement 
about the effect of increased force of the 
current would have been absolutely mean- 
ingless and absurd. Force applied to one 
side of a triangular frame of wood might 
be sufficient to break that side, or to force 
out the bolts which hold the separate pieces 
together at the angles, or to break the 
bolts themselves ; but it would in no sense 
of the words bind the whole firmer together. 

Therefore we may feel absolutely certain 
that Caesar’s Bridge was not built with the 
triangulating ties figured by Napoleon III. 
These, however, are described by Professor 
E. V. Arnold (C.&. Vol. I. p. 168) as ‘a 
real addition to the strength and compact- 
ness of the bridge’; an expression which 
seems to indicate more concern to discover 
some way of improving the bridge and 
making it more like a structure designed to 
be permanent than to ascertain the exact 
meaning of Caesar’s words. Not only the 
scheme of Napoleon III. but also, for the 
reason assigned above, all other schemes 
which figure, or describe, systems of tri- 
angulation, whether it be on a large scale, 


1 Cf. Mr. Peskett’s ‘I represented these detached 
piles on the up-stream side as driven in sloping 
because I thought they would fulfil their purpose 
better so than if they were perpendicular’ (C.R. 
vol. xiii. p. 462). 
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like the horizontal one suggested by Professor 
Arnold in the place cited; or on a lesser 
scale like those which are introduced by the 
short links,! by the half joints,? multiple 
bolts or mortice-work of other writers ; 
should, as at variance with the plain declara- 
tion of Caesar, ‘ut, quo maior vis aquae se 
incitavisset, hoc artius inligata tenerentur’ 
be held to be self-condemned. 

Caesar's account is to the following effect. 
‘He took pairs of 14 foot beams (tigna bina) 
sharpened, for a short distance, at their 
lower ends, and cut to suit the depth of the 
river, and fastened them together two feet 
apart. When he had by pontoons brought 
them out into the river, planted them in 
position and driven them in by rammers, 
not like a pile upright by a plumb-line, but 
inclined to the vertical and sloping to a 
ridge, so as to lean in the direction of the 
current ; he then, at a distance of 40 feet 
from their lower part (¢.e. from where they 
entered the river bed), set up over against 
each pair another pair, united in the same 
way but turned to meet the force and onset 
of the stream. Then he took long baulks 
of 2 feet in width, for this was the distance 
between the tigna bina, and from above let 
them down into the interspaces of the tigna 
bina which constituted a pair of up and 
down stream twin-piers, which were then 
made fast (destinabantur) at their (upper) 
ends by a pair of fibulae at each extremity 
of the baulk (utrimque). 

Then since these fibulae were separated 
(viz. by the trabs and tigna bina) and 
lashed together in direction opposite to their 
separation, such was the firmness of the 
work and such the nature of the mechanical 
principles involved that as the force of the 
current waxed stronger the timbers of the 
bridge were more firmly bound together.’ 

It is quite immaterial whether the 
tuncturae of the tigna bina were two-foot 
lengths of timber fixed between the tigna, 
or longer pieces lashed to them or nailed 
like rounds of a rough ladder across them, 
as in Napoleon III's plan: but it may be 
remarked that the mode of attachment which 
he figures by single bolts, allowing of move- 
ment, like the links of a parallel ruler, 
would be tried much less than any more 
rigid form of attachment would be, by in- 
equality of driving force on the heads of 
the tigna, or by inequality of resistance 
offered them by the river’s bed. 


1 A. Rheinhard, C. Jul. Caesars Rheinbriicke, 
1883, p. 5. 

2 F. Krauer, C. Jul. Caesaris Commentarii de B.G., 
1858, p. 111. 
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However this may have been, each trabs 
may be supposed to have rested on the 
uppermost iuncturae of the twin-piers which 
it united. Suppose the fibulae to have been 
poles of six or seven feet in length, placed 
in the acate angles between the up-stream 
tigna bina and trabes, and in the obtuse 
angles between the down-stream tigna bina 
and trabes ; and that the ends of each pair 
of fibulae which projected beyond the tigna 
on either side of the tabs, were firmly 
lashed together. No attachment of these 
Jibulaue to trabes or to tigna, beyond such 
lashing, was necessary. Consider the effect 
of this arrangement. 

Any movement caused by the force of 
the current would ‘be of the nature of a 
slight rotation of the twin-piers about trans- 
verse axes in the bed of the river. 

This rotation would tend to diminish the 
angles in which the jibulae were placed, 
and therefore to thrust them outwards from 
the vertices of those angles and ipso facto 
to tighten the lashing and bind all the 
timbers firmer together. 


The mere statement of the case should 
be sufficient for a mathematician, but for 
the benefit of those who might not at once 
apprehend the force of the foregoing argu- 
ment, we constructed to scale a model of one 
trestle of the bridge, ‘segnius’ enim ‘in- 
ritant animos demissa per aures quam quae 
sint oculis subjecta fidelibus,’ in which model 
the lower extremities of the twin-piers were 
pivoted, at the proper distance apart, to a 
longitudinal piece of wood representing a 
portion of the bed of the river; and the 
fibulae were tightly lashed together with a 
figure-of-eight lashing. On applying pres- 
sure (in the direction of the stream) to the 
twin-piers of this model, one immediately 
feels strong resistance increasing with the 
pressure : but resistance to pressure, applied 
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in the contrary direction is absolutely nil ; 
so that it was necessary to fix (upon the 
longitudinal base) stops which prevent move- 
ment in this direction but allow it freely in 
the opposite direction. 

Hence it is clear that it is a mistake to 
figure such fibulae placed in the acute angles 
on the down-stream side of the bridge, for 
in that case the lashings on that side would 
be slackened by any movement induced by 
the current; and we cannot doubt that 
Caesar so arranged his trestles as to make 
every part contribute to the effect which he 
says was produced. This faulty arrange- 
ment of the fibulae is figured by Long, by 
Cohausen (Cisars Rheinbriicken, 1867, Fig. 
10) by H. Rheinhard (Caesar de Bell. Gall., 
1881, Taf. V. p. 90), is approved by Messrs. 
Peskett and Allcroft ; and is shown in the 
model of Caesar’s Bridge in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The arrangement of the fibulae in the 
acute angles at each end of the trestles 
would be the proper one to adopt in the case 
of a bridge crossing a ravine, or the arm of 
a freshwater lake or wherever force is likely 
to bear upon the bridge from either side, 
and it is therefore necessary to stiffen the 
framework in both directions, but where it 
is known from the first that great force will 
constantly act upon the structure from one 
side without any possibility of reversal, it 
becomes all important to provide security 
against the foreseen danger. 

The arrangement shown in the model 
figured above, (which was made before 
our attention had been drawn to the articles 
in the Classical Review, to that in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Philoloyical 
Society Mich. Term 1887, and to Caesar’s 
Conquest of Gaul), is we find shown in the 
original figures of Col. Emy’s Traité de 
l'art de la Charpenterie (1837). 

Sonntag (Bemerkungen zu Caesar de 
B. G. iv. 17. 1890, p. 4) says that the 
arrangement devised by Cohausen would 
have suited the upper but not the lower side 
of the bridge; and he is in general agree- 
ment with us, but differs in asserting that 
ropes would have been too weak, and in 
representing the ends of the fibulae as con- 
nected by iron bands : and he suggests that 
fibula was either aterm of military engineer- 
ing, or else was used by Caesar to describe 
a construction resembling that of the ancient 
brooch so called. 

However this may be, if in a model con- 
structed on the plan of that described above 
close fitting safety-pins, the modern fibulae, 
are substituted for the two pieces of wood 


and their rope lashing at either end, the 
model will behave exactly as it did before. 
Moreover the words quibus disclusis will 
aptly represent the unclasping of the safety- 
pins before passing them round the wood- 
work, and in contrariam partem revinctis 
will as aptly represent the pressure necessary 
to lock them again when passed round. 

However, it seems more probable that all 
the parts of the bridge were bound together 
by ropes or thongs than by metal. We 
have often seen lofty scaffoldings, bound 
together by slight rope lashings, standing 
not for a few weeks but for months. 

Dr. Fennell (Camb. Philological Society, 
Proceedings, Mich. Term. 1887) exhibited a 
model in which the fibulae were placed in the 
acute angles at each end of the trabs. The 
Jibulae, he says, were stout pieces of wood 
about six feet long bolted to the horizontal 
beam, and ‘there were no other fastenings.’ 
In this arrangement also no resistance to 
movement would be offered on the down- 
stream side of the bridge. 

The arrangement suggested by H. J. Roby 
(Classical Review, Vol. i. p. 242) is open 
to the same objection, Mr. Roby, who 
takes quibus to refer to fibulis and the words 
quibus—revinctis as an ablative absolute, 
takes the fibulae to be horizontal bolts driven 
through the trabes at right angles one on 
each side of the tigna bina. 

Mr. Peskett’s text of the passage B. G. 
iv. 17 except for variations of orthography 
differs from the text of F. Oehler (1864) 
only in having contexebantur for consterne- 
bantur ; and, with a like reservation, from 
the text of H. Meusel (1894) only in hav- 
ing his for iis, missae for immissae and in 
omitting causa. 

The first word which seems to invite 
remark is fastigate. This is not equivalent 
to prone, but, calling attention to the whole 
line of twin-piers, explains that their up- 
stream faces lay in one plane, just as the 
principal rafters of a house roof run up, 
parallel to one another, from the wall-plate 
to the ridge timber. 

Passages in Caesar suggest that he would 
have applied the term /fastigate to the 
sloping sides of a canal or of a road em- 
bankment indifferently. 

Haec utraque obviously mean the up- 
stream tigna bina and the down-stream his 
contraria duo of each trestle. Utrimque 
therefore means, at each end of the trabs 
which stretched between these opposite 
pairs, and therefore binis fibulis shows that 
there were two, and only two, fibulae at each 
end of each trabs. To take quibus as 
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having for its antecedent tignis, as some 
have suggested (eg. White and Riddle ; 
Lat. Dict. sub voce discludo) does not yield 
any sense such as to explain or justify 
Caesar’s statement about the effect of in- 
creased strength of the current. 

If however we take quibus to refer, as 
perspicuity of composition would require, to 
the nearest possible antecedent fibulis and 
also take, as is simplest, disclusis and re- 
vinctis in agreement with quibus, we find in 
the words a meaning which fully justifies 
Caesar’s speaking ‘with some pride’ (to 
adopt Professor Arnold’s phrase, loc. cit.) of 
the ingenious device he made use of to 
ensure the stability of the bridge. 

Sonntag (/oc. cit.) is in exact agreement 
with our view of the grammar of the passage 
and so also is H. J. Roby (oe. cit.). 

Destinabantur (the reading of E) is to be 
preferred to distinebantur. 

For distinebantur (‘were held apart’) 
would yield no useful meaning, whether it 
be held to be predicated of the tigna which 
form one twin-pier, or of the two twin-piers 
which one ¢trabs joined ; because the former 
were already securely fastened, two feet 
apart, by their jwncturae ; the latter were 
sufficiently separated by being driven into 
the river-bed. 

It will be noticed that the strong ex- 
pression of Caesar’s pride in the success of 
his method of dealing with the difficulty 
caused by the depth and swiftness of the 
river, follows the description of the bare 
trestles and precedes that of the roadway 
superimposed on them. 

Not till this has been indicated, but only 
in outline, as familiar to his readers, does 
Caesar go on to mention the defensores, and 
these he introduces with the phrase nihilo 
secius, as if to intimate that, though per- 
fectly satisfied as to the capacity of his bridge 
to withstand any strength of the current, 
he would not, therewith content, neglect to 
provide protection against possible attempts 
of the enemy to injure the structure. 

Injury might be done by fire (cf. Liv. I. 
xxxvii), by the mere impact of floating 
bodies, or by the increase of pressure due to 
the banking up of the water against such 
bodies lodged against the piers. 

The most vulnerable parts of the bridge 
were the twin-piers, and any floating body 
fended off from one of the up-stream piers, 
would, by reason of this deflection, be more 
likely to strike the lower piers, than if it 
had passed the upper piers without contact. 

Not only is this the case, but the risk of 
damage to the lower piers, if undefended, 
NO. CXXXVIII. VOL. XVI. 
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was far greater than it would, in like case, 
have been to the upper piers ; because the 
force of the current would immediately 
depress the floating body, fix it firmly under 
the overhanging twin-piers, bank up the 
water against it and make it far harder for 
the Romans to deal with it. 

The sense of this greater danger to the 
lower piers may have led Caesar to mention 
first the lower defensores, inverting the 
order in which he describes the erection of 
the piers. We do not hold so low an 
opinion of Caesar’s ability to express him- 
self as to believe that after a clear state- 
ment that swblica means a vertically driven 
pile he would.a few lines lower employ that 
term in a different sense. This however is 
done by F. Kraner, H. Rheinhard, A. Rhein- 
hard, A. von Cohausen, Napoleon III., T. 
Rice Holmes (op. cit. p. 707), A. G. Peskett, 
(C.R. xiv. p. 464), de. 

We see also that for the defence of the 
lower piers against floating bodies their 
defensores must have been above them, and 
we maintain that every word of Caesar’s 
description supports this view and is incon- 
sistent with any other. Caesar’s account 
then continues to the following effect. 
‘These structures were linked together by 
transverse beams laid across them and 
strewn with poles and fascines; and not- 
withstanding (the strength of the trestles) 
piles were driven in lines crossing the 
stream obliquely, both towards the lower 
side, which piles placed underneath, but- 
tress-like, and united to the whole work 
would intercept the force of the river, and 
others likewise at a moderate interval above 
the bridge, in order that if trunks of trees 
or ships were sent down by the enemy, the 
force of those things might by these defen- 
sive works be lessened and no damage be 
done to the bridge.’ 

Had Caesar intended to say that the 
sublicae were driven lower down the stream 
than the bridge he would probably have 
written infra pontem. suljectae is properly 
used of position vertically underneath, not 
of position behind. excipere is used to denote 
that a person or object is intercepted mid- 
way on its passage from one point to 
another. his defensoribus minueretur would 
have no meaning in regard to the down- 
stream piers, if their defensores were lower 
down than the bridge, for the full force of 
the impact of any floating body and the 
whole strength of the current would be 
borne by those piers. 

We believe that his defensoribus is gener- 
ally understood to apply to the whole of the 
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protective works, but some editors seem to 
limit the application of the clauses (a) ‘ quae 
pro ariete subjectae et cum omni opere con- 
junctae vim fluminis exciperent,’ and (b) ‘ut, 
si arborum trunci sive naves deiciendi operis 
essent a barbaris missae, his defensoribus 
earum rerum vis minueretur, neu ponti 
nocerent,’ to the works in connection with 
the lower and upper piers respectively. 

This seems to be a mistake. Caesar 
might have written, in brief, ‘ sublicae et ad 
inferiorem partem oblique agebantur, et aliae 
item supra pontem,’ but since he had broken 
the continuity of his sentence, by the clause 
‘quae... eaciperent’ expressing the effect 
which would naturally be produced by the 
protective works, after his subsequent men- 
tion of the upper piles, he adds the clause 
‘ut, si... nocerent’ to express his intention 
in adding all these protective outworks. 

By the way, item is always used by Caesar 
in the sense ‘also.’ 

The V-shaped arrangement of piles figured 


by Long, Napoleon IIL, H. Rheinhard, A. 
Rheinbard, and others, would naturally be 
employed in a stream flowing equably in a 
straight reach, and this form we see every- 
where represented by the stone abutments 
of the piers of bridges. 

But, if Caesar’s bridge was thrown across 
at, or just below, a bend of the river ora 
short distance below where a reef of rock or 
a sandbank deflected the stream towards 
one bank, a diagonal line of piles across the 
front of each pier would have been all that 
was required to protect them ; and this may 
be what Caesar meant by oblique. 

Whether V-shaped or in straight lines 
the defensores must have been formed of 
walls of piles driven close side by side, 
otherwise they would not have shielded the 
piers from the force of the stream, though 
they might, by the oblijuity of impact, 
have lessened the shock caused by floating 
bodies striking against them. 

J. H. Taytor. 


ON CICERO, TUSC. DISP. I. 36, 88. 


In this passage the words carere in morte 


...quod est malum fail to carry on the 
argument or to yield any definite sense. 
The chief emendations, which may be seen 
in Kiihner’s crit. n., are unsatisfactory. 
Bentley confessed that he could not under- 
stand the words and O. Heine proposed to 


cut them out. But how then did they come 
into the MSS.? I believe that they are 
merely out of place and that they should 
follow the words erroris in werbo. An 
early copyist missed this clause beginning 
with carere and went on to the clause begin- 
ning with carere igitur hoc significat. When 
he had written down to facile patiare he 
discovered the omission and inserted the 
clause beginning with carere in malo, out 
of its proper place. Carere in malo, not 
carere in morte, though the latter is the 
MS. reading. At some time subsequent 
to the error of transposition malo was 
altered to morte by aninterpolator or 
owing to the act of a glossator, who 
thought the change demanded by the words 
sed ne uiuus quidem and at in mortuo, 
following. 

I believe that this emendation and trans- 
position remove all difficulties. Cicero in 
T.D. undertakes to prove that death is 
to be despised whether the soul is mortal 


or immortal. The interlocutor admits (§ 25) 
that the soul is happy in death if it is 
immortal, and Cicero in §§ 26-81 sets 
forth arguments for the immortality of the 
soul. But in § 82 he commences the second 
division of his subject and, from that point 
to the end of the bock, maintains that, even 
though the soul perish as completely as 
the body, there is no evil in death. After 
maintaining in § 82 that the act of dying 
involves no evil, and in §§ 83-6 that the 
necessity of leaving behind the good things 
of life involves no evil, and that one is 
more likely to leave evil behind than 
good, he maintains in § 87 that, even asswm- 
ing that in dying we depart from good things 
and not from evil, death is nevertheless 
no evil. For (by HYPOTHESIS assumed 
throughout §§ 82-117) there is no feeling 
in death, and where there is no feeling 
there can be no privation (carere). Even to 
the living there is no privation in being 
without those things of which they have 
no need. In § 88 he reiterates (cf. pre- 
mendum etiam atque etiam) the argument 
stated in § 87 reminding us, as a pre- 
liminary, to hold firmly to the principle that 
there is no feeling whatever in death, a 
principle which, on our hypothesis that the 
soul is mortal, cannot be disputed. 
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Here then Cicero is arguing that, even 
though in dying we depart from good things 
and not from evil, death is no evil. His 
positions are the following :— 

(a) A man is not said carere in respect 
of evils (except in a few phrases like febri 
carere). 

(6) He is not even said carere in respect of 
good things unless he has need of them, no, 
not even when he is alive and can feel. 

(c) Much less then can he be said carere 
in respect of good things when he is dead 
and cannot feel. 

To translate the emended passage in de- 
tail :—‘ We must sift the meaning of carere, 
lest any source of error be left in the word. 
We cannot use the word carere with reference 
to evil, for evil (when we have it) would not 
(in that case) be a thing about which to 
grieve ; we speak of lacking good things, this 
being an evil. [These Cicero takes to be 
facts generally recognized with reference to 
the use of the word.] The meaning then of 
carere is to lack a thing which one desires 
to have. For wish is implied in the word, 
except when we use it in another sense, as 
in the phrase febri carere. For the word is 
used in another sense [of which febri carere 
is a particular instance] when there is some- 
thing that one has not, and he is aware of 
the fact though he may also be glad of it. 
But even when alive a man does not lack a 
good thing [this second sense of the word 
applying only to bad things] unless he has 
need of it. It is true that in the case of a 
living man it is at least an intelligible mode 
of expression to speak e.g. of you (i.e. of a 
man) as lacking a throne, although this can- 
not with much accuracy be said of you (ze. 
individually ; Cicero plays on the word tw) 
[since you, Brutus, with your principles and 
your supposed descent from the exactor 
regum, would be the last man to desire a 
throne]; it could be said of Tarquin after 
his expulsion [for he wanted to recover the 
throne, as is proved by the fact that he 
fought for that purpose]; but in the case 
of a dead man the expression is not even 
intelligible, for lacking belongs to one who 
feels, and there is no feeling in the dead.’ 

With regard to the MSS. it need not 
excite surprise that a sentence should have 
got out of its proper place in all MSS., since 
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in § 95, a little farther on, the words iussu 
tyrannorum appear after ponamus in most 
MSS., including the best, although they are 
obviously out of place there and should only 
follow triginta ten lines lower down. The 
only MSS. that omit these two words after 
ponamus and have them only after triginta 
are late MSS. freely interpolated by Re- 
naissance scholars. Similarly the words 
aliunde didicisse uideamur in iv. 2, 4 are 
out of their proper place in the best MSS. 

The emendation malo for morte I adopt 
against the consensus of MSS. Orelli, who 
adopted malo, states that Bernensis reads 
malo, but he has been misinformed by the 
Bern professor who supplied him with the 
readings of that MS. I can positively 
assert that Bernensis reads morte and that 
it does so clearly, without trace of erasure, 
and without marginal gloss. 

carere in morte non dicitur is read by 
G R Brux, Bern. Vat. Pal 1 and seven others 
at Rome, Vind 1, 5 Oxx, 8 Paris, and many 
other MSS. 

carere enim in morte non dicitur, by 
Vind 2, Mon 1, Ball. and 2 other Oxx. 

carereque in morte non dicitur, by ed H. 

Two early editions (S.E.), it is true, read 
carere in malo, but I attach little weight to 
this except as probably showing that some 
Renaissance scholar saw that malo was 
required. 

It is well known that all MSS. of the 
T.D. have several errors, omissions, etc. in 
common, cf. Kiihner, Introd. pp. 11-12; 
Kiihner and Moser on i. § 95; and (for the 
two best GR) Seyfert, Introd., p. 7. 

I maintain that morte was substituted 
for malo in the archetype of all existing 
MSS., either by interpolation or owing to 
a marginal gloss, the glossator or inter- 
polator thinking the change demanded by 
the words sed ne uiuus quidem and at in 
mortuo following. 

T. W. Dovean. 
Berast, 4 Dec., 1901. 


[Prof. Dougan’s explanation of the pas- 
sage would seem to involve the interchange 
of bono and wiwus ‘sed ne bono quidem 
uiuus caret si eo non,’ unless we assume 
loose writing on the part of Cicero.—J.P.P.] 
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Incipe parue puer risu cognoscere matrem : 

matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia men- 
ses. 

incipe, parue puer : 

nec deus hunc mensa dea nec dignata cubili 
est.— Virgil, Zcl. iv, 60 sqq. 


Strange as it may perhaps appear, we may 
sometimes learn more about a disputed pas- 
sage by analysing its commentators than its 
text. And this method I have adopted with 
regard to the half verse whose place is left 
blank above ; but which appears in all the 
manuscripts and almost all the editions in 
the form ‘cut non risere parentes.’ 

I take the interpretation of the begin- 
ning of the passage adopted by Conington 
and Mr. T. E. Page from the note of the 
latter. ‘visu cognoscere matrem] with a smile 
to recognise thy mother’; the next line 
gives the reason why he is to do so, namely, 
to reward his mother for the ‘long weari- 
ness’ for the ten months of pregnancy. Ob- 
serve the skill with which the repetition of 
the last word of one clause at the beginning 
of the next (matrem, matri) is used to link 
the clauses together instead of some 
mechanical connecting particle.’ A good 
note and, with the substitution of ‘a reason ’ 
for ‘ the reason,’ a flawless one. Everyone 
must recognise the picture as a natural and 
appropriate one : and many will be reminded 
of the charming scene in Catullus 61. 212 
sqq. ‘Torquatus uolo paruolus | matris e 
gremio suae | dulce rideat ad patrem | sem- 
hiante labello.’ 

But there is another interpretation. 
‘Many render ‘ to recognise thy mother by 
her smile’; if so, the next line must give the 
reason why she smiles, viz. because her long 
weariness of travail is over (cf. John xvi. 
20)’ (Mr. Page). This interpretation Coning- 
ton and Mr. Page rightly reject on the 
grounds that ‘the command to recognise the 
mother by her smile is very flat’ that the 
construction ‘ risu cognoscere’ is ‘ harsh’ and 
that ‘the reason is very obscurely expressed.’ 
Now why should these ‘many’ commenta- 
tors have refused a forcible and natural in- 
terpretation in favour of a weak and un- 
natural one? The sequel will show. 

The first mentioned commentators proceed 
as follows. ‘The poet bids him smile anp so 
LUKE HIS PARENTS TO SMILE IN RETURN ; for 
he says ‘on whom parents have not smiled, 
him neither god has deemed worthy of his 
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board nor goddess of her couch.’ It was 
because they did not venture to foist upon 
Virgil the interpolation which I have 
printed in small capitals that the ‘many’ 
interpreted as they did. And why did their 
courage fail? They saw that the passage 
contained a command (60-62) and fore- 
shadowed a penalty (63) and that common 
coherence required that the penalty should 
be levied for disobedience to the command— 
that the infant should be punished for his 
own default, not for his parents’, or, more 
correctly, his mother’s. 

This analysis of the conflict of the com- 
mentators reveals an impasse. We must 
retrace our steps and seek a guide from else- 
where. | 

A writer who is centuries older than any 
witness for the vulgate text has the following 
comment on the passage (Quintilian Inst. 
Or. 9. 3. 8): 

‘ Est figura et in numero: uel cum singu- 
lari pluralis subiungitur: gladio pugnacis- 
sima gens Romani: uel ex diuerso :—cui 
non risere parentes, nec deus hunc mensa dea 
nec dignata cubili est ; ex illis enim qui non 
risere, hic quem non dignata.’ 

Thus stands the quotation in the manu- 
scripts of Quintilian. But it is obvious that 
he knew better than to attribute to Virgil 
the expression risere parentes ‘laughed at 
their parent’: and that, in addition to gut 
with Politianus, parenti must be emended 
with Bonnell. It is due to Quintilian 
to inquire if we can accept the quotation in 
the form in which he gives it, and with the 
interpretation that he assigns. It is said 
that, if the transition from plural to singular 
did not trouble Quintilian, it need not 
trouble us. The history of scholarship 
might teach us better. Quintilian found the 
shift in question in his text of Virgil. He 
was not on the hunt for blemishes to remove ; 
and if he had been, many things as bad or 
worse have passed muster with critics far 
more exigent. But it does not follow that 
Virgil wrote everything which Quintilian did 
not suspect; and [ am on the side of the 
many scholars who hold that, without 
apparent motive or temptation, Virgil would 
not have written qui risere, hunc when he 
could have written without detriment qui 
risere, hos, as Schrader justifiably but im- 
probably proposed. It follows then that 
the text of Virgil as vouched for by this 
witness of the end of the first century A.D. 
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is corrupt, though much less so than the 
one in which all our manuscripts agree. 
But the corruption is not a difficult one to 
remove. We have but to elicit from the 
hune of the tradition the sense of the 
grammarian’s ex illis. An 1 for v will give 
us all we want. 


qui non risere parenti, 
nec deus HINC mensa dea nec dignata 
cubili est. 
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The use of hinc, inde, unde, illinc in 
the sense of ea with his, its, quibus, illis 
is fairly well known. I had collected a 
certain number of instances in illustration 
of this passage. As however I find them all 
in Henry’s Aeneidea I. p 145, on ‘genus 
unde Latinum,’ den. 1. 10, I merely give 
some references : unde, Ter. Lun. prol. 11, 1. 
2. 35, inde, Ad. 1. 1. 22, hine, Aen. 1. 234, Ter. 
Ad, 3. 3. 7. 

J. P. Postaate. 


Arter the repeated but futile efforts 
made by Dr. R. Wuensch, and subsequently 
by myself, to secure a collation of this new 
MS., Dr. O. Leuze, of Tiibingen, unex- 
— succeeded, during two visits to 

‘oledo, in the autumn of 1900 and the spring 
of 1901, in getting access to the long hidden 
treasure, for such it has turned out to be. 

As many of the readers of the Classical 
Review will not have the original article, 
which has just appeared in Philologus Sup- 
plem. vol. viii. 4 pp. 515-556, within easy 
reach, a hasty survey of the interesting and 
valuable results of Dr. Leuze’s paper may 
not be unwelcome. 

From indications in the MS. itself, which, 
besides the Agricola, also contains the text 
of the Germania and some letters of Pliny, 
it was written between December 5, 1471, 
and June1, 1474. It is, therefore, virtually 
contemporaneous with the two other MSS. of 
the Agricola. 

Certain corruptions, which AB and T share 
in common, prove that they were all de- 
scended from the same archetype ; on the 
other hand, asTis pitted against AB in about 
114 instances, preserving in many cases the 
original reading, the supposition that AB is 
one grade farther removed from the parent 
copy, t.e. that Tand a lost MS. y, the proto- 
type of AB, are brothers, has much in its 
favour. Of the 198 readings, in which A 
and B disagree, T is on the side of A in no 
fewer than 185 instances; in six others, 
where T and B agree, as against A, the 
latter is corrupt; in the remaining seven T 
gives entirely new variants, four of which 
are decidedly superior to AB. This proves 
beyond a doubt that the Z'oletanus is wholly 
independent of A or B, a fact confirmed by 
the marginal glosses of A and T. Neither 
can the MS. of Puteolanus, though his read- 
ings are frequently confirmed, nor the 
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‘codex Vetus’ of Ursinus, granting its real 
existence, have been identical with or even 
closely related to this new MS. 

But what greatly enhances the value of 
T is the surprising discovery that it has 
preserved in a great many instances the only 
correct, in others, highly satisfactory readings, 
where both AB have admittedly gone wrong, 
either confirming the conjectures of modern 
scholars or offering wholly novel variants. 
The most important of these are: 3, 17, 
servitutis (AB: senectutis); 6, 15 certior 
(= AB) or rectior, which latter would favour 
my conjecture rector. Editors generally read 
tenor, the suggestion of Rhenanus; 13, 12, 
auctor operis (AB: auctoritate, modern 
texts after Wex: auctor iterati operis. 
The reading of T is, however, well defended 
on p. 525 f.); 13, 15, domitae gentes (AB: 
Domitiae gentis); 17, 8, subiit sustinuitque 
(AB: sustinuitque. The reading of T thus 
confirms Halm’s conjecture which he him- 
self abandoned for sustinuit) ; 18, 19, subitis 
(AB: dubiis, T confirms the emendation of 
Gronovius) ; 19, 2, iniwriae T Puteolanus 
(AB: incuriae); 19, 16, luere: T Wex 
(AB: ludere); 27, 7, virtute se victos... 
ducis rati (modern editors read with Brotier : 
virtute se...ducis :victos rati, se and victos 
being omitted in AB); 31, 4, ager atque 
anus=ager atque annus (AB: aggerat 
annus); 36, 4, Agricola quatuor...cohortes 
(modern editors accepted Rhenanus’ in- 
sertion of tres); 42, 22, rei publicae (AB: 
rei post); 46, 10, formamque: T Muretus 
(AB: famamque). 

Of the thirty or more new readings of T 
in which the text furnished by AB was not 
open to objections, the superiority is not 
invariably on the side of T, and in two 
instances it is demonstrably wrong, viz. 12, 
16 pecudumque (fecundum is, however, given 
in the margin) and 38, 3 notare for vocare. 
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I cannot here enter upon a discussion of the 
relative merits of the variants, from which 
we must now choose, nor shall I criticise 
some of the conclusions of Dr. Leuze, which 
I find myself unable to accept, but I shall 
content myself with an enumeration of those 
readings which seem to me to represent the 
ipsissima verba of the author: 9, 21 in hoc 
ipsius sermonibus (AB: in hoc suis sermoni- 
bus); 26, 8 nonanis rediit animus (AB: 
Romanis r. a. Undoubtedly the lectio 
palmaris of T); 30, 10 nec ulla servientium 
(AB: nec serv.) ; 30, 15 fluctus ac saxa et 
(AB: fluctus et saxa et); 41, 8 totis cohor- 
tibus (AB: tot cohortibus) and highly 
attractive, if not certainly genuine: 13, 2 
munia (AB: munera) ; 21, 5 promptos (AB: 
promptos et); 25, 17 cedendum (AB: ex- 
cedendum) ; 33, 15 vocem (AB: voces) ; 
39, 8 principis, so Nipperdey (AB: princi- 
pem) ; 43, 6 intercepti (AB: interceptum). 

The manifest corruptions of T, those 
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which it has in common with A or B or 
with both, as well as others which it has 
alone, including omissions and transpositions, 
are few in number and mostly easy of ex- 
planation, so that the verdict will be justi- 
fied that we possess in the new codex 
the best MS. of the Agricola. It thus con- 
stitutes the most valuable accession to the 
MS. history of a classical Latin author 
vouchsafed to us for generations. 

In conclusion, I may add that an examin- 
ation of all the variants of the Toletanus, 
conveniently collected by Dr. Leuze in a 
conspectus lectionum (pp. 543-555), has 
left no doubt in my mind that the copy was 
made from dictation and that the prototype 
was written in uncial characters, for only 
on this assumption can we explain some of 
the orthographic vagaries and corruptions 
which the MS. exhibits. 

ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Since the publication of Moriz Haupt’s 
dissertation De carminibus bucolicis Cal- 
purnit et Nemesiani 1854, reprinted in his 
Opuscula i, pp. 358 sqq., it has been usual 
to refer the second bucolic poet of Rome 
to the age of Nero. Dr. Richard Garnett, 
however, in his article on Calpurnius in the 
ninth editionof the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
advanced consideratious to show that he 
should be assigned to the time of Gordian 
the Third: and after the publication of 
Mr. C. H. Keene’s edition, he reasserted 
his hypothesis in the Journal of Philology, 
xvi, pp. 216-219. Dr. Garnett’s argument 
raises questions of general interest ; and, so 
far as I know, it has not yet been answered,! 
and as I have found that it has been dis- 
quieting to others as once to myself, I do 
not deem it superfluous to examine it in 
some detail. 

The first question regards the comet 
mentioned in the opening eclogue of 
Calpurnius. The relevant chronological 
facts are the following. Nero succeeded to 
Claudius on October the 13th, 54. A 
comet appeared at the end of the reign 
of Claudius, and its appearance was regarded 
as a presage of his death (Suet. Claud. 46, 


1 Prof. M. Schanz, Geschichte der rimischen Lit- 
teratur (ii* p. 74), simply dissents. The article of Sig. 
Pompeii in the Transactions of the Institute of 
Venice (1880) there referred to I have not seen. 


THE COMET OF CALPURNIUS SICULUS. 


Dio Cass. 60. 35, Pliny, V.H. 2. 92). Ac- 
cording to Dr. Garnett, referring to 
Williams’s ‘Observations of Comets ex- 
tracted from the Chinese Annals’ (1871), 
this comet is the one recorded in these 
Chinese Annals for June of that year.? 
Gordian the Third became emperor in the 
latter half of 238; and the same annals 
record a comet as seen in ‘September 238, 
about two months after Gordian had 
ascended the throne.’ The chronology of 
the later period is a thorny subject: but 
fortunately we are not obliged to enter 
upon it until the possibility of the Nero- 
nian date is finally disposed of. 

The comet is introduced in the following 
way. ‘Two rustics, Corydon and Ornytus, 
are talking together and in the opening 
lines of the eclogue which give the assumed 
date of the incidents described, Corydon 
says— 


Nondum solis equos declinis mitigat aestas 
quamuis et madidis incumbant prela racemis 
et spument rauco feruentia musta susurro. 


That is to say ‘summer has not yet begun 
to wane nor its heat to moderate, although 


* I have mentioned these alleged appearances of 


comets in China that nothing might seem to be 


omitted. They have no real importance so far as we 
are concerned here. Prof. Bury tells me that Gordian’s 
accession probably took place in July or August, 238, 
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the vintage isin progress.’ Or in other 
words ‘The vintage is unusually early: for 
summer is not yet in its decline.’ The rustic 
writer Columella says the earliest days for 
the vintage in hot districts were Sept. 1-11, 
the latest date for cold ones Oct. 14. In 
the present case the language used clearly 
assigns the date to, at latest, a day early in 
September. The heat drives the rustics to 
take shelter in a grotto sacred to the god 
Faunus; where they find a number 
of verses fresh cut on the ‘sacred beech’ 
‘sed quaenam sacra descripta est pagina 
fago | quam modo nescio quis properanti 
falce notauit? | cernitis, ut uirides etiam 
nunc littera rimas | seruet et arenti nondum 
se laxet hiatu’ (20 sqq.). In these verses 
the comet is referred to as having already 
been visible for three weeks 77 sq. ‘ cernitis 
ut puro nox iam uicesima caelo | fulgeat et 
placida radiantem luce cometem | proferat ?’ 
It must then have been seen in Italy for 
some time before the end of August. The 
comet is, as usual, a sign from heaven: in 
this case a sign that a new golden age was 
to begin with the accession of the young 
prince about to ascend the throne. What 
would happen and what would not happen 
under his principate is described with pre- 
cision and detail ; and the prophecy, which 
(v. 33 sqq.) is definitely attributed to Faunus, 
the prophetic god (fatidicus Virg. Aen. 7. 
82), is obviously inspired—at least in the 
official sense. It is of course only a pro- 
phecy in form ; in substance it is a compli- 
ment for which the poet hoped for his reward 
at court (‘forsitan Augustas feret haec Meli- 
boews ad aures’ 92). Ido not suppose Dr. 
Garnett to doubt this, though his words now 
to be quoted are certainly susceptible of 
being so interpreted. 

Dr. Garnett says l.c. p. 217: 


‘We know from himself (i.c. Calpurnius) that 
when he composed, or more probably published, his 
poem, it had only been seen for twenty days : a space 
of time surely insufficient for the prognostication of 
the Emperor’s death, the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
the installation of his successor and the composition 
and publication of so finished and elegant a poem.’ 


It seems to me that Dr. Garnett over- 
estimates the time required for the produc- 
tion of this poem of 94 lines. We know 
that Lucilius could rattle off 200 verses in 
an hour while he stood on one leg (Hor. 
serm. 1. 4. 10) and classical undergraduates 
who may be assumed to have much less 
fluency in Latin verse composition than an 
ancient Roman, can produce in an examina- 
tion from forty to fifty original Latin hexa- 
meters in three hours. There is no reason 
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then why the poem in its original shape (it 
may not have been quite so ‘finished and 
elegant’ as we have it) should not have 
been written and despatched within forty- 
eight (or twenty-four) hours of the arrival 
of news that a new Emperor was on the 
throne, Self-interest is a wonderful spur. 
Publication we need not consider: that 
would come later. 

These, however, are small matters. But 
to say that when Calpurnius wrote, or more 
probably published, his poem, the comet 
had only been seen for twenty days, is a 
serious misrepresentation. Calpurnius says 
nothing of the kind; he puts the words in 
question into the mouth of the prophesying 
Faunus—an entirely different matter. By 
this unfortunate transference Dr. Garnett 
makes of the prediction that a prince was 
coming to the throne who would inaugurate 
a new era a forecast that the policy of a 
ruler already on the throne would be of 
such and such a character—thus turning a 
compliment into something very like an 
impertinence. Calpurnius assuredly did not 
commit this mistake. He ascribed the soi- 
disant prophecy of Faunus to a date when its 
utterance would have been really prophetic, 
and made the god deliver it some weeks 
before the death of the Emperor’s prede- 
cessor. We need hardly consider this ob- 
jection of Dr. Garnett’s any further ; but 
conclude that the date of the comet furnishes 
no obstacle to the view that the comet of 
Calpurnius is the Ciaudio-Neronian comet 
which was visible for a considerable time 
Dio Cass. 60. 35) 
before the death of Claudius and the 
accession of Nero. 

Dr. Garnett draws another argument 
from the appearance of the comet. 


‘It further deserves to be noted, Calpurnius’ 
description of his comet is quite at variance with 
Pliny’s. Pliny calls it stdus terrificum. Calpurnius 
expatiates on its mild lustre, its perfect orb, free 
from gaps or rents (sine vulnere plenus, contrast 
Webster’s ‘‘rough-bearded comet” and Milton’s 
‘‘horrid hair’’); its general unlikeness to comets 
ominous of ill.’ 


Pliny’s words, however, do not warrant 
the use which Dr. Garnett puts them to. 
They are as follows : ‘cometes numquam in 
occasura parte caeli est, éerrificum magna 
ex porte sidus atque non leuiter piatum 
ut ciuili motu Octavio consule iterumque 
Pompei et Caesaris bello, in nostro uero 
aeuo circa ueneficium quo Claudius Caesar 
imperium reliquit Domitio Neroni ac deinde 
principatu eius (se. Neronis] adsiduum prope 
ac saeuum,’ V.H.2§92. Itis easily seen 
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that the words sidus terrificwm are a charac- 
terization of comets in general and that it 
is illegitimate to fix upon it a special 
description of our comet in particular. 
That our comet was to the Romans of its 
day a sidus terrificum may well be admitted. 
Even a mild lion is a terrifying object if you 
meet him unawares. But this does not make 
Pliny and Calpurnius inconsistent. For 
Calpurnius may well mean to make Faunus 
say ‘ Do not malign this comet, my friends ; 
it is not like the one which heralded the 
civil wars on the death of Julius: it is a 
very different brand. Look at its “mild and 
magnificent” light.’ This would be a conceit 
‘not unworthy of a poet and a courtier. 

Nor do Dr. Garnett’s remaining argu- 
ments (Encyclopaedia Britannica, repeated in 
the Journal of Philology) bear examination 
any better. 

‘The first eclogue is indirectly dedicated to a sover- 
eign complimented as the auspicious successor of a 
lawless tyrant by whom a large proportion of the senate 
had been executed or imprisoned (ver. 60-62, 69-73). 
This censure is inapplicable to Carus... It is almost 
equally inapplicable to Nero’s predecessor Claudius 
ne was popular with the senate (Suet. in Claudio 
12, 46).’ 


The question, however, is not whether the 
censure was applicable or inapplicable to 
Claudius: but whether ‘it was applied to 
him. History, even contemporary history, 
teaches us that this is a very different 
thing. Now we know that at the time of 
the accession of Nero the word had been 
passed round to hold up his predecessor to 
obloquy as a bloodthirsty tyrant. We 
learn this from that strange squib, the 
Apocolocyntosis of Seneca; see c. 14 § 1 
‘Ducit illum [Claudium] ad tribunal Aeaci : 
is lege Cornelia quae de sicariis lata est 
quaerebat. postulat nomen eius recipiat. edit 
subscriptionem, occisos senatores xxx 
equites R cc, ceteros ccxxi. . * dca 
Wapabos te xovs te.’ This was the court 
view ; and a would-be courtier, like our poet, 
had to take it. 


Another argument is that 


‘The accession of the new emperor is hailed as the 
termination of war (Hcl. 1. ver. 46-50), and the har- 
binger of a durable peace (i. 54, iv. 127, 131 and 
other passages). But Nero’s accession took place at 
a period of profound peace.’ 


This gives a wrong impression. What is 
the immediate subject of Calpurnius’ com- 
plaint about the reign which had just 
expired is not its wars but its hollow peace, 
‘omne procul uitium simulatae cedere 
pacis | iussit et insanos Clementia contudit 
enses’ (58 sg.). The prognostication of 
universal peace is a commonplace in 
descants upon a return to the Golden Age. 
And for the Romans whose national memory 
was far more retentive than our own, the 
miseries of 48-31 B.c. were not yet events 
of a buried past in 54 a.p. No difference 
of any moment is discernible between the 
language of Calpurnius upon these topics 
and that of another flatterer of the youthful 
Nero, about the same time : Lucan 1. 61 sqq. 
‘tunc genus humanum positis sibi consulat 
armis | inque uicem gens omnis amet. pax 
missa per orbem | ferrea belligeri compescat 
limina Iani.’ 

Dr. Garnett appears to have dropped his 
argument from the supposed absence of a 
reference to Agrippina in the poem. And in 
face of the maternis of ver. 45 this is wise. 
And we know too little about the circum- 
stances of the games which Nero exhibited 
at the beginning of his reign to make any 
inference from the seventh eclogue of 
Calpurnius anything but most precarious. 

We may conclude then that there is 
nothing to justify our deserting the accepted 
view that Calpurnius wrote his first poem 
at the beginning of Nero’s reign, in favour 
of which there are other circumstances 
pointed out by Mr. Keene in his Introduc- 
tion, for a paradox that would make a 
poet of the third century a.p. write like a 
poet of the first. 

J. P. PostGarte. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM MSS OF JUVENAL. 


In the British Museum are 59 MSS of 
Juvenal, inclusive of florilegia and commen- 
taries; in none of them can I find any 
traces of the new lines of the Bodleian MS: 
but as Add 15,600 is the only one which 
has been collated, I have examined in each 
a few points to serve as test-passages and 


of the best of them I have collated a repre- 


sentative satire. In 23 of the 46 places I 
examined the reading of P finds no support ; 
i 143, 161 ; iii 18, 78, 141, 168, 218; iv 3, 
4; v 4, 38, 80, 116 (spumat) ; vi 159, 455, 
511, vii 156 ; viii 148, 155; xi 91; xv 75, 
145 ; xvi 23. Noticeable readings are iii 
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218 et fecasianorum, Harl 2596, viii 148 
sub flamine multo consul, Burn 192 ; several 
transpose consul and multo ; viii 155 trouum- 
que, Add 11,969, xv 145 rapiendisque, Add 
11,998. 

, In 7 of the other cases the reading of P 
is quite commonly found: i 68, 157; ii 93; 
iii 61 ; iv 9, 135; xv 27; noris it by any 
means uncommon to find animo ante tubas 
(i 169), either in the text or as a variant. 


i 2 cordi is only found in Add 11,997. 

106 purpure amator, Add 30,861. 

157 aut...q ducit, Burn 192 is noteworthy. 

iii 37 cum libet, Add 30,861. 

210 erumne est, Harl 2730. 
322 auditor, Add 18, 156. 

v 116 Tradentur, Harl 2595, 3936, Burn 
190. radentur, as Duff's T, is quite 
common. 

vi 13 compositiue, Burn 191, 193, 195, 
Royal 15 B xii, Add 17, 407. 

vii 100 nullo quippe modo, Add 30, 861. 

139 fidimus eloquio, Harl 3596 (Add 
25, 482). 

viii 147 lateranus, Add 30,861 (25,482). 

x 72 turba Remi, Harl 3354, Burn 191. 
(Add 25,482). 

150 alios Harl 3872, Royal 15 B xii, 
Add 30,861. 

xi 106 uenientis, Harl 3872, Add 30,861. 

xiv 2 haesuram (Royal 15 B xii), Add 
11,672. 

208 repentibus asse, Royal 15 B xii, Add 
11,672, 12,148, 30,861 (repentibus Add 
17,418, 18,146. 

asse, Harl 3872, Add 22, 158). 


In the following list I mention the places 
in which each of the MSS agrees with P, 
and any other reading of interest which I 
noticed. 

The descriptions of the MSS are taken 
from the catalogues. 


Hari 2555 chart. s. xv., iii 61, achiue, 
iv 9 uictata, post vi 190 reliqua pagina, xi 
uersus, uacat, xiv 208 pueris uetule re- 
pentibus assem, xv 27 iunco. 

2576 chart. s. xv. iii 61 achaeae, iv 9 
uictata, v 116 om tradentur, vii 100 modis, 
xi 91 ridique, xv 27 iunco. 

2595 chart. scriptus per Jac. de Balbis a° 
1473. i 68 fecerit, 169 animante tuba, 
habent aliqui textus sic hee animo ante 
tubas, iii 61 afchiue, iv 9 uitata, v 116 tra- 
dentur, xv 27 juncto. 

2596 memb. s. xv. iii 61 acheae, 218 et 
fecasianorum, iv 9 uitiata al’. uittata, v 38 
inaequalesque berillos, vii 139 fidimus 
eloquio, xiv 63 furit, (208 pueris uetulae) xv 
27 uinco. 
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2611 chart. s. xv. iii 61 achee, iv 9 uittata, 
v 38 et inaequalesque beryllos corr. in illos 
80distentat, 116radentur, xiv 2 atque rugam 
208 pueris uetulae, xv 27 uinco al’. iuno vel 
iunio). 

2638 membr. s. xv. iii 61 acheae, iv 9 
uittata, v 80 distentat, viii 33 prauam at 
paruam, xv 27 iunio. 

2648 s. xv. iii 61 acheae, 217 policrati at 
policleri, iv 9 uictata, v 38 inaequalesque 
berillos, 116 traduntur, viii 148 consul 


i 
suffamine multo, xiv 63 uox domini fremat 
al’. uirgam 
instantis baculumque tenentis, xv 27 iunto 
75 fuga celeri praestantibus omnibus illis. 

2649 a°. 1410. cod eximie elegans. in 
fronte Pandulphi insignia, i 169 animo ante 
tubam al’. animante tuba, ii 165 indulsere 
tyranno al’. tribuno, iii 61 achiuae 226 
mouendus al’, trahendus, 233 indigestus al’. 
imperfectus 257 ligustica al’. ligurica, iv. 9. 
uittata (xiv 208 pueris uetulae) xv 27 iunio. 

2714 memb. s. xv. i 169 animante, in 
marg. animo ante, MS. a animante MS. B 
alia manu adscriptum, iii 37 quodlibet, in 
marg. quemlibet MS. a et B. 61 achiuae, 
in marg. Achaeae MS. a. B Achaeae al’. sub- 
scriptum Achiuae, iv 9 uictata, v 116 
radentur, xiv 208 assem (ss in ras), xv 27 
iulo. 

2730 s. xv. iii 61 achiue, 210 erumne é, 
iv 9 uitata, xiv 208 pueris uetulae, xv 27 
uinco (ce corr. in i). 

2772 s. ix. Versus aliquot satt. xi xii xiii 
xiv (xiv 2 ac rugam). 

3354 s. xvii. sententiae ex Juv. x 73 
turba Remi. 

3754s. xv. sat.iad v 151. 

3872 chart. et memb. s. xiv. i 68 fecerit, 
169 animo ante tubas, iv 9 uictata, 135 
tegule, v 116 radentur (Finis primi libri 
signatur), vii 156 diuersa a parte, viii 147 
lateranus, x 150 altosque elefantos, xi 106 
uenientis, xiv 200 pueris uetule poscentibus 
asse, xv 27 iunio, 63 fuga...omnes. 

3896 memb. s. xv. i 68 fecerit, iii 61 
achee, iv 9 uictata, v 38 et inequalesque 
berillos, x 73 turba fremens, xiv 208 axem, 
xv 27 iunio. 

3936 chart. cum glossis s. xv. sat. in libros 
quinque diuisae sunt. iii 68 achiue, 218 
fesicanos in marg. fecasianorum, iv 9 


t 
uitata, v 116 tradentur, vii 100 modi/ 
(s erasa), 139 ut ueteres redeant, 156 
diuersa e parte sagiptae, xv 27 vinco. 

5027 memb. s. xv. sat. in libros quinque 
diuisae sunt. iii 61 achee, iv 9 uictata, vi 
455 om uiris, xiv 208 pueris uetulae poscen- 
tibus axem, xv 27 iunco. 


| 
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5300 memb. s. xv. iii 61 achiue, iv 9 
uictata, v 4 galba in marg. al. Gabba MS. 
Pyth., v 80 distendat al. distentat al. distin- 
guat MS., in MS. Pithei hie versus abest, 
116 radentur, vii 156 diuersa parte, al. 
diuersae forte, xv 27 tempore nostro. Alia 
quae in margine adscripta notaui sunt 
haec, v 15 rarum al. raro, 16 adhibere al. 
accire, 24 succida nollet al. nolit, 26 iurgida 
proludunt al. iurgia MS. B al. procedunt, 41 
obseruet acutos al. obseruet amicos, 84 con- 
strictus gamarus al, constructus cammarus, 
91 atris al. afris in MS. Pithoei hic v. 
abest, xii 3 cedimus agnam al. ducimus, 73 
mirabile al. miserabile, 81 ubi al. ibi. In 
Persii prologo v 14 credas al. cernas, melos 
al. nectar. 

6549 excerpta Nihil notavi. 

Lansdowne 4836 s. xv. in Italia scriptus 
In imo fol iii sunt insignia Matthiae 
Coruini. Insunt nomina aliorum posses- 
sorum ‘ Mr. Bridges of Lincoln’s Inn’ ‘ Dr. 
Taylor’ ‘Lord Macclesfield’ ‘Dr. Askew.’ 
sat. in libros diuisae sunt, iii 61 achiuae, iv 
9 uittata, xiv 208 pueris uetule, xv 27 iunio. 

Arundel 362 chart. in fol. minoris. xv. 
notis marginalibus et interlinearibus, iii 61 
achiue, iv 9 uittata (corr. ex uitata), v 116 
radentur, xiv 208 puer. uet, xv 27 iunco. 

Burney 190 membr. in fol. min, s. xv. olim 
familiae de Tedaldi, postea Caroli Hedges, 
equitis aurati, iii 61 acheae, iv 9 uictata, v 
38 inaequalesque berillos, v 116 tradentur, 
vii 100 modis, 139 ut uet. red, 155 diuersa 
a parte, viii 148 consul sufflamine multo, xiv 
208 axem, 242 horrendaque at et horrida, xv 
27 iunco. 

191 chart. in 4°. anno 1464 descriptus ; 
notulis glossisqueinstructus In fol 2 decem 
versus in laudibus Francisci Ducis de Monte 
St Angeli, filii Ferdinandi I regis Neapoli- 


a 
tani, i 68 fecerit, 158 uehetur, 159 des- 
a 


piciet, 169 animo ante tubas, iii 61 acheae, iv 
9 uictata, vi 13 compositiue, viii 148 consul 


u 
soflamine multo, x 73 turba remi (in ras, ut 
videtur, uerbi ‘ tremens’), xv 27 iuno. 

192 chart. 4to s. xv. ordine uersuum hic 
illic aliquantum turbato. iii 61 acheae, iv 9 
uittata, v 38 et inaequalesque berillos, v 116 
radentur, vii 100 nam oblita, viii 148 sub 
flamine multo consul, xv 27 iunco. 

193 membr. 4tos. xv. i157 aut...q ducit 
(aut et q in ras), 159 despiciat (a in ras), iii 
67 achiuae, 168 negabit, iv 9 uittata, v 38 
et inaequalesque berillos, 80 distentet, 116 
/raduntur (¢ erasa), vi 13 compositiue, vii 

c 


139, et, xv 27 iunio (i et c erasis). 
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194 chart. 4° xv. notis nonnullis instructus, 
iii 61 achee uel achiue, 78 si iuxeris, tv 9 
uitiata (v 38 et aequalesque berillos), 80 
distendit, xv 27 uinco. 

195 chart. 4° xv. ordine sat. ultimarum 
inverso: cum glossis notisque quibusdam, 
iii 61 achiue, iv 4 ergo, iv 9 uiciata, v 38 et 
inaequalesque barillos (corr. in ber.), 116 


nu 
tradentur, vi 167 uesinam, viii 148 nullo 
suflamine collo, x 73 turba fremens, xv 27 
iuneo. 

196 chart. in fol xv. quondam monasteriae 
Sanctae Mariae Gratiarum Comegliani PP 
reformatorum. sat. duae ultimae transp. 
commentarium marginale et glossae ad p. 
28, iii 61 achee, iv 9 uittata, v 116 radentur, 
xv 27 iunco. 

197 memb. 4to xv. sat. duae ult. transp. 
marginalia. Anno 1594 peculium erat 
Ludovici Gabrielli, qui Petro Martinotio, 
avo suo, dono dedit. i 68 fecerit, iii 61 
achiue, 141 agris, iv 9 uictata. 

Royal 15 a iv commentarium s. xvi. dxé- 
gados et characterespaene evanido. Cornutum 
hic illic citat. Nihil notaui praeter i 169 
animante tuba. quidam libri anima ante 
tubas. 

Royal 15 a xv com in Juv. chart. a. 1453 
Cornutum hic illic citat. i 169 animante 
tuba. quidam libri anima ante tubas. 


15 B xii cum glossa s, x.,i 169 animante, 
ii 93 tactum al’s. tinctum, iv 9 uittata, vi 
13 compositeque corr in compositiue, x 150 
al’. altos 
aliosque elephantos, xiv 2 hexumam, 208 
re 


pueris uetule poscentibus asse, xv 27 
c 

iunio. 
15 B xvii cum glossis s. xi. Finis libri 


primi notatur. ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 acheae, 
iv 9 uittata (mut in uict.), v 116 radentur, 


a 
vii 155 diuersa parte, xv 27 iunco. 
15 B xviii cum glossis s, xi. ii 93 tinctum, 
iii 61 acheae, iv 9 uittata, xiv 208 assem 
i 


(3 ex assae), xv 27 iuno. 

Kings 28 ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 achee, 
iv 9 uittata, v 80 aspicet...disc2ndat..., v 
116 traduntur, xiv 208 axem, xv 27 iunco. 

29 i 68 fecerit, ii 93 tactum in marg. 
tinctum, iii 61 achiue, iv 9 uittata, xiv 208 
pueris uetule poscentibus axem, xv 27 
iunio 

Add 11,672 Membr. s. xiii. ote sat. ix—xvi 

atque 
cum gloss. interlin., xiv 2 Sen eg 208 
poscentibus assem 
pueris uetulae repentibus asse, xv 27 iunco, 
75 omnibus instant in ras. 
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Add 11, 966 vellum: large folio, very 
finely written and ornamented in 1391 by a 
certain Stephanus. It belonged shortly after 
to Magister Johannes de Travesis of Cre- 
mona, and was examined by Henricus Drury 
Harroviae MDCCCXIX. sat. in libros diuisae 


t 
sunt. i 93 tinctum, iii 61 achiue, iv 9 uitata, 
v 116 post radentur hunc, vii 156 diuersa 
fronte, viii 155 trouumque. x 73 turba 
fremens, xiv 208 pueris uetule, xv 27 uinno, 
145 capientibusque. 

Add 11,997 paper. a° 1441. fol. cum 
schol. et gloss. Olim Johannis de Sofuli 


Tr 
Pelegri. i 2 cordi, ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 
achee, iv 9 intacta (in marg. uittata), v 116 


un 
radatur, vii 100 domi modi, xiv 208 puer. 
uet., xv 27 iuucto, 

Add 11,998 vellum ; written at Rome in 
1452; small 4to. Sat. in libros diuisae 
sunt. ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 achiue, iv 9 
uittata, v 38 et inequabiles berillos, 80 
distendant, xiv 2 atque rugam, 208 puer. 
uet., xv 27 iunio, 145 rapiendisque. 

Add 11,999 paper ; written at Panormus 
in 1456 by Jacobus Martinus. 4to; schol. 
et gloss. ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 achee, iv 9 
uictata, xiv 208 puer uet., xv 27 iunio. 

Add 12,000 small quarto written in 1459 
by Johannes Leonardus de Pontexelo in the 
school of Bartolomeus de Belmiseris, de 
Pontremulo. Sat. in libros diuisae sunt : 
giossae in tres primos. ii 93 tinctum, 106 
barbarici. |’. bebriaci, iii 61 achiue at. 
achee, iv 9 uictata, v 38 et inequalesque 
berillos, viii 155 iumentum (in marg. 
iuuencum), xi 91 rigidique catonis, xiv 208 
puer. uet., xv 27 iunco. 

Add 12,002 vellum xvth cent.; small 
4to. ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 achiue, iv 9 uittata, 
v 80 distentat, 116 radentur (In margine sat. 
vi scripti sunt versus semper aquas etc.). 
x 73 fremens, xiv 208 puer. uet., xv 27 
iunco. 

Add 12,003 paper; xvth cent.; small 
4to. Satt. i-xili (xii et xiii fragm.) cum 
schol. et gloss. in octo priores. (ii 93 
tactum) iii 61 acheae, iv 9 uittata, v 116 
radentur. 

Add 16,380 vellum ; xiiith cent. ; small 
4to English. Commentarium in Juv. Sat. 
ad ix 1, 70; deinde a sat. ix 1 ad 173 fol. 
92. Cornutum hic illic citat. i 169 animante : 
quidam libri habent animo ante, iii 61 
achee, iv 9 uittata, v 80 distentat. 

Add 17,407 paper; xvth cent.; 4to; 
Italian. Formerly belonged to ‘Gabriele 
de Antonio Matteo de Roma.’ i 68 fecerit, 
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e 
159 despicat, ii 93 tinctum, iv 9 uictata, 
A 


v 116 tradentur, vii 100 modis (s erasa), 
155 diuersa e parte, xiv 2 et rugam, 208 
puer. uet., xv 27 uinco. 

Add 17,413 vellum: 1467 a.p.; 8vo; 
Italian. i 161 deducat (in marg. deducit), 
ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 acheae, 78 si iuseris, 
iv 4 spernatur, 9 uictata, xiv 208 puer. uet., 
xv 27 iunco. 

Add 17,418 vellum and paper; xvth 
cent.; small 4to; Italy. Sat. i and the 


beginning of ii is omitted. ii 93 tintum 
iii 61 achiue, iv 9 uictata, v 38 inequalesque 
berillos, 156 diuerse parte, xiv 208 pueris 
uetule repentibus axem. 

Add 18,136 vellum ; xvith cent. ; small 
4to ; coat of arms at the beginning. ii 93 
tinctum, iii 61 achiuae, 322 auditor, iv 9 


que 
uictata, v 38 et inequales berillos, 
x 73 fremens, xiv 208 pueris uetulae 


poscen- 
repentibus assem, xv 27 runco. 


Add 18,459 vellum; xiiith cent., 12mo. 
Flores Juv. Nihil! notaui. 

Add 19,048 paper ; xvith cent. ; small 4to. ; 
sat. xiv cum glossis. Nihil notaui. 

Add 22,158 paper ; xvth cent’ ; 8vo. Omni- 
boni Leoniceni commentarium. Cornutum 
hic illic citat. iii 61 acheae, iv 9 uittata, v 
80 distentat, xiv 208 asse nutrices etc., alii 
legunt assem. 

Add 24,638 vellum ; xvth cent. ; small 
fol. ; Italian. Arms of Este Ferrara. i 1-37, 
vi 562-611, viii 245-275, ix 1-13, 103-137, 
x 1-4, 356-366, xi 1-33, xii 120-130, xiii 
1-13 ; excised for illuminating. The satires 
are headed by hexameters and divided into 
books. i 68 fecerit, ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 
achiue, iv 9 uictata, vii 139, at., xiv 208 
nascentibus assem, xv 27, iunio. 

Add 25,482 paper; xviiith cent. ; small 
4to. Beginning imperfectly at vi 225 and 
ending at x 207 ; with variants from 6 MSS. 
*Castratae sat. in usum Colleg. S. J. Bruns- 
bergensium colon.’ vii 139 ut redeant 
ueteres. fidimus eloquio? ed. Henninia, 156 
diuersa parte, diuersae forte ed. Hen., viii 
147 Damassipus, Lateranus. Hen., x. 73 
turba Remic.c. ‘turba tremens. Ald. Plant., 
quattuor MSS et Frob. ; amici et familiares 
Sesani.’ 

Add 30,861 vellum; xith cent.; 4to; 
scholia and glosses. Lines viii 113-144, 
273-5, ix 1-28, 61-93, x 91-93, xiv 157-188, 
262, 278, xv 146-174 and the whole of xvi 
are omitted. On f. 31 in a contemporary 
hand is written 
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Presul Eberhardus Christi famulamine 
parcus 

Hunc tribuit librum Christi genetricis ad 
usum 


From the library of Ambroise Firmin Didot, 
1850. The sat. are divided into books. i 68 
fecerit, 206 purpure maior (corr. ex amator), 
169 animo ante, iv 93 tinctum, iii 37 cum 
libet (c in ras. scripta et littera ante libet 


1 
erasa), iv 9 uittata, 13 figulae (fi in ras), v 
38 inaequalesque berillos mut. ex et inae- 
quales, v 80 distentat, vii 100 nullo quippe 
modo, 156 diuersa a parte, viii 147, lateranus 


x 150 altosque, 301 irati debent, xi 91 
I’. fulgentis 
seueros al’. serenos, 106 uenientis xiv 208 


poscentibus assae, xv 27 iuno. 

Add 31, 842 vellum; Italy, a.p. 1452; 
8vo ; coat of arms, a fox on a field azure ; 
ii 93 tinctum, iii 61 achaeae (168 negabit), 
iv 9 uittata, x 93 turba frequens, xiv 208 
puer, uet., xv 27 iunio. 

Add 33, 795 commentarium expressum 
per me Johannem Alues in profesto Sancti 
Johannis Bap(t)istae a.d. mccccLxx1m in 
studio Louaniensi; the names of former 
possessors in it are G. Geshart of Neshall 
(%), 1543 a.pv., R. Brorthe, G. Herpone, and 
Obadiah Brokesley, A.M., Vicar of Beaks- 
bourne, co. Kent. Cornutum hic illic citat ; 
sat. in libros divisae sunt. i 169, animante 
tuba, quidam libri habent animo ante tubas 
etc., iv 9 uittata, xv 27 iunco. 

Sat. viii. Har] 3852. Contuli cum ed. 
Biicheleri, 1853 2 voltus 3 nasumque 5 
coruini, 7 post hec, 8 famosos, 11 ortus, 25 
iusticiae, 27 sullanus, 29 osyri, 32 athlanta, 
33 cignum parvam, 36 tygris, 38 sis, 39 
hiis...tecum mi, 42 iulli, 51 eufraten, 59 
eruet, 61 ante dues alios, 62 corythe, 65 
preciis, 66 et trito, 62 nepotis, 68 primum, 
75 ut tu nichil, 76 aliene, 77 compas... 


columpnis, 84 et uitam propter, 89 ponet, 
90 regum, 93 tutor.. .dampnante, dampnatio, 


i 

95 choerippe, 96 nata relinquet,97 nudum, 98 
volnus, 100 aceruos, 101 clamis conchilia 
choa, 102 parrasii...mironis, 103 policleti, 
104 raro, 105 anthonius, 109 eripiuntur, 
110 ipse, 113 inbelles rodios...choriton, 117 
illiricum, 122 umquam, 123 scutumque, 125 
om. est, 126 sibille, 131 tune, 132 Tytanida, 
133 penas, 137 hetetes, 140 uicium, 148 
multo suffamine consul, 149 sydera, 152 
nusquam, 154 hordea, 155 toruum, 157 
ypponam, 159 udus, 160 ydymee, 161 
affectu, 162 lagena, 163 dicit, 164 desiste, 
168 termarum...scriptaque linthea, 170 reno 
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atque hystro, 171 hostia, 176 resopinati, 
18] an, 182 rutilumque, 186 siphario, 195 
pone, 196 ut sic, 197 zelotypus timeles... 
colle, 198 haud...natus, 200 mirmillonis, 
201 graccum, 202 et dampnat, 203  ereatame, 


204 pendencia recia, 209 ignomi a, 210 
gracco, 212 populo dentur, 215 agamem- 
n 


nodide, 220 horestes, 223 quid nero cum, 
224 haec sunt, 228 domici, 229 sirma uel 
antigones tu personam menalippes, 233 
parastis, 235 tunica liceat, 236 cohereat, 
241 non leudade (in margine leucade), 249 
Tessalie, 255 hii, 257 diis, 258 detur quam 
qui, 264 codice mutius, 269 Therestes, 271 
quam Thresi te. 

Sat. viii Add 30,861 (contuli cum ed. 
Friedlinderi). 4 nasumque, 5 coruini, 6 

i 


tabula/ iactast capace, 7 post haec, 8 famosos, 
11 ortus, 14 erculeo, 17 squalentes, 18 fra- 


7 
genda, 19 cere, 20 palus uel tossus, 25 just- 
icie, 26 a/gnosco (? doruna), 26 getulico, 27 
syllanus, 29 osyri, 32 cignum 


paruam, 38 sis creticus, 39 - es 42 iu/li, 
iniqui/bus. 
43 //aere (ag plane erasa), 44 “inquit / 46 


cetropides, 50 hy erasa), 51 eufraten, 


53 cetropidos, 54 quod, 62 corithe posteritas 
et /// (nos uel uos uidetur erasum esse, 66 et 
trito, 67 nepotis, 68 primum, 69 preter, 75 


humi r 
nichil, 78 ubi, 81 incestae, 83 praeferre (corr. 
ex per), 84 uitam propter, 90 regum (corr. 
ex rerum), exucta (glossator lineam per ucta 
duxit et suprascripsit sicca), 93 tutor, 93 


n 
damp nate// senatu (se erasa), 95 chorippe... 
i v 
pannas, 96 relinquet, 100 acerugs, 100 spar- 
h 


thana clamis concilia choa, 102 pharrasii... 
myronis, 103 policleti, 104 raro, 105 atque 
/// hine, 109 eripiuntur. omissi sunt uersus 
ab despicias tu (112) ad tempora (145) (147 


l’. damasippus 


lateranus), 148 multo sufflamine consul, 149 
sydera, 150 occulos, 152 nusquam, 155 
lan/atas (i erasa), 157 yponam, 159 assiduo 


syrophenis udus (I’. unctus), 160 idimep 
e 
syrophenix, 163 dicit, 166 rescentur, 168 
e 


t 
termarum. . scripta ad 170 hreno, 174 
fugitiuus, 182 rutilum, 183 quod (quod corr. 


h 
inquid), 185 damasipse, 186siphario...plasma, 


8 
189 fron, 191 audet, 195 pone, 197 Thimeles 
...carinthy, 189 citharedo...natus, 200 mir- 
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201 grécum, 202 et...et, 203 


faciem, effupdit, 210 gracco, 
217 patris inter pocccula, 229 


scena...horestes, 224 he, 226 graieq)/// 
apium, _ tyeste, 230 cytharam, 233 parastis, 


234 senorum, 241 no/minis...non,245 arpinus, 


256 ‘Sake, 264 codice mutius, 266 occulte, 
268 afficiunt, 269 theresites, 271 therésite. 
post 272 deficit ad ix 29. 

sat xiv 

Royal 15 B xii (contuli cum ed. Biicheleri, 
1893) De institutionibus ad fusinum quod 
institucio in naturam uertatur 2 hesuram 


v 
figencia 4 eres 5 bullatis 6 propinco 7 
concedit 8 natantis corr. ines 10 gila 11 
non//dii (erasa du) 16 precipit etque (corr 
in at) 18 seuire 20 trepiduares ac_poli- 


phemus (u corr. in ilet esinis) 21 tun... 
quociens 23 catene 24 afficiunt 25 rus- 
ticus‘ exspectas 27 ta//cito (n erased 
and last limb of m corr, in c) 29 puella 
30 moechos dat hisdem cynedgs 31 


na 
cicius 33 subeant 37 trait 38 dampnis 
huius////enim (in margine recentissima 
manu vulgo damnis huiusce hic emendatum 
est damnandis huius) 39 racio 43 usquam 
44 uisu//que (m erasa) 45 ac 47 re- 


si 
verencia 49 obstat 51 quandoque ///(‘q ;? 


al’. ac 
ex qdem) 55 aut 58 capud 59 cessaret 
a 
61 descendit 62 leuet (corr in lau) 63 


Tr 
fremit 67 semodi/o (c erasum) scobis 70 
patrie////ciuem (?filium erasum) 71 patrie 
72 agendis 76 pennis 78 foetus...partem 
(a corr, exo uele) 79 u/ulturis (u erasa) 
83 leuabit 86 cetronius 87 Kaiete 
Tyburis “4 prenestrinis (r erasa) 89 
i 


petetis 90 erculis 91 uinceba /t. 92 cetro- 
nius inminuit rem (it in ras, litterarum at ?) 
99 praepucia, 100 contempnere, 102 


1 
archano... moses, 107 caetera, 108 auara- 
ciam, (a corr. in i), ILI laudatur 113 si // 
(t erasa) fortunas, 114, esperidum, 115 atque 
uerendi, 118 assidua, 120 mirantur, hig 
(qui corr. ex hi), 121 poe 122 pergant, 


124 imbuit ... /// nimas (mi erasa, 125 
insaciabile, 127 unquam, 130 differe ... 


caene, 131 concham ... pa te (corr. ex patre), 
135 per hec, 136 fremens, 139 cresit, 152 
fede, 153 hoc, 158 post hec, 164 ea, 165 


t 

nullis (s erasa) // aud, 166 saturauit (corr. in 
n 

bat) glebula, 167 feta, 171 grades, 174 
i 


crassatur, 176 indomiti, 181 uestnus (corr 
ex uesinus), 184 homines, 186 submouet, 


c 
187 preregrina ignota (?), 191 exi//tat 
(s erasa) 192 vigil. ac causas 194 capud, - 


lelius ex 196 adtegias 198 a 
199 202, 205 tueo 
206 diis ... poete, 207 pueris uetule iil 


tentibus (corr. ex petentibus) asse, 209 alfa, 
211 possum, 213 abi, (mut. ex rei ??) ut /// 
aiax, 214 uincit, 217 longi, 219 exiguet (?) 
227 precepit, 228 leuo, 229 versus omissus 


r 
est et postea insertus, 231 curiculo ... nesit 
235 ducis, 236 propinqui (?) at propinquum, 
h 


238 diuicias, 240 minoeceus (?), 242 orrida, 


a P 
245 et late rapientem, 248 grue, 250 abruto, 
255 aut pater aut, 263 cibeles aulea, 265 


olectant, 267 tu in corricia, 268 choro ... aet, 


c 
269 a siculis 271 lagoenas, 277, uorarit, 279 
longue, 281 precium, 289 una (? n ex d) in 
margine uda, 293 coempti (postea corr. in or) 
295 at, 296 prehetur in marg. premetur, 291 
modo (corr. ex is), 299 arena, 300 sufficiunt 


a 
(corr. in ent) uelantes, 305 humis, 310 aut, 


i 
315 sed te nos, 319 suffecet, 320 coeperunt, 
in 

321 sapiencia, 322 cludere, 327 tercia. 

sat xiv. Add 11,672 (contuli cum ed. 
atque rugam 

Biicheleri) 2 hesuram, 7 concedit, 8 
natantes, ad imam paginam infra versum 
nonum adscriptum est et quod maiorum 
uicio sequiturque minores, 11 puero, 16 
precipit/atque, 17 paribus ut, 18 rutulus, 19 
syrena, 20 comparat, poliphemus, 24 in- 
seripta ergastula. career rusticus, 30 
moechos (ultima o in ras.? ex u factum), 
30 cynedis, 31 cicius, 33 subeant, 38 damnis 
huiusce etenim, 43 usquam, 45 hac, 48 
contemseris, 49 obsistat, 52 cum, 62 lauet, 
63 fremit, 64 nec, 66 nec, 71 patrie, 76 
pennis, 78 foetus...affert, 82 tune, 83 
leuabit, 86 cetronius, 89 grecis, 91 po/sides 
(s erasa), 92 cetronius, 108 avariciam, 112 


tu. 

cautele, 115 atque uerendi, 119 felicis, 
I’. minimas 

121, 2 illam ire uiam pergant, 124 nimias, 

127 unyquam, 131 concham aestiui, 136 

haud...frenesis, 139 crescit. 145 dominus 
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I’, nec 
pretio, 149 habeant, 150 uix, 153 hoe, 158 
post hec, 162 prelia uel pyrrum...molosos, 
164 ea, 164 unquam...haud, 168 quatuor, 
175 uicium, 176 indomiti, 184 homines, 
186 submouet, 198 afferat (corr, ex ad.), 
199 trepido, 206 diis...poete, 208 pueris 


I’. poseentibus assem 
uetule repentibus asse, 209 alfa, 211 affari, 
216 om est, 217 longi, 219 om et, 229 om, 


243 tanquam, 247 caueam, 252 metridates, 
255 aut pater aut, 264 negocia, 267 coritia, 
268 choro, 269 a siculis, 270 pingui, 271 


hac 
lagoenas, 287 lacertis, 289 una, 293 at, 300 
uelantes, 309 cinici, 315 / abé / (h et s 
erasae) sed te nos, 317 consulit, 322 claudere, 
326 tercia, 328 unquam. 
E. O. WInsTEDT. 


To Nonius Marcellus, a citizen of Thubur- 
sicum in N. Africa, who composed, perhaps 
in the fourth century 4.D., a dictionary of 
Republican Latin for the use of his son, we 
owe most of our knowledge of the lost 
Republican writings. His dictionary, to 
which he gave the title of ‘Compendiosa 
Doctrina,’ i.e. a text-book of the words, 
forms and constructions sanctioned ! by the 
usage of the ‘antiqui scriptores,’ and which 
he divided in very inartistie fashion into 
twenty? books, contains a huge number 
of quotations exemplifying the words treated. 
The text unfortunately is anything but 
certain, for all our MSS. come from one 
archetype, written possibly as late as the 
eighth century ; and the work of emending 
is made difficult by our lack of information 
regarding the writings from which a large 
proportion of the quotations come. 

Suppose that a thousand years hence all 
that was known of Tennyson’s ‘ May- 
queen’ was a single line, preserved in a 
‘ Dictionary of Nineteenth Century English’ 
under the heading ‘ blackthorn’ : 


‘the blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf 
upon the tree’ ; 


1 Sentences like this: ‘remos remiges Vergilii 
auctoritate possumus dicere’ (881 M., 15; ef. 460, 
23 and 28 ; 461, 22 etc.) illustrate the purpose of 
the Compendiosa Doctrina. 

? In the title which our MSS. prefix to the whole 
work: Nonii Marcelli Peripatetici Thubursicensis 
de conpendiosa doctrina per litteras ad filium, the 
words per litteras are generally regarded as a later 
(perhaps mediaeval) insertion from the headings of 
those books (viz. II, III, IV) which are actually 
arranged ‘per litteras,’ ¢.e. in alphabetical sections, 
an A-section, a B-section, a C-section, and so on. 
There is also the possibility that Nonius himself gave 
the title this form, having the intention of arranging 
Book I and Books V-XX in the same fashion as 
Books II-1V, an intention frustrated by his death. 
The phrase can hardly imply merely that the twenty 
books were designated by the twenty letters of the 
alphabet (with exclusion of K, Y, Z). 


THE EMENDATION OF THE TEXT OF NONIUS. 


suppose further that through printers’ 

errors the line appeared in the dictionary in 

this guise : 

‘the blessen on the blackthorn, tho laf 
upon the tree’ ; 


and imagine what editors would make of 
it: ‘thy blessing on the blackthorn, thy 
love upon the tree,’ ‘ the blessing of the 
blackthorn though left (that laughs) upon the 
tree,’ and so on. This will give an idea of 
the task of emending the text of Nonius. 

Prof. Lucian Mueller, author of the 
standard critical edition of the Compendiosa 
Doctrina, who has done more for the text of 
Nonius than any scholar since the seven- 
teenth century, shews an audacity in emend- 
ing these stray quotations that is scarcely 
warranted by the nature of the material. 
Under the heading or, to use the technical 
word, lemma ferus in Book IV (p. 307 M.) 
the statement of Nonius, that ferus was 
found with the sense of equus, is supported 
by two quotations, one from Virgil (Aen. ii 
51 inque feri curvam conpagibus alvum 
contorsit) and one from the Medea of 
Accius. The latter appears in our MSS. 
thus: perite in stabule (-lae) frenos in- 
mittens feris. Mueller boldly emends 
‘perissem in stabuleis frénos inmitténs 
feris,’ with the note: verba sunt Iasonis. . 
‘feris’ non ‘equis,’ ut Nonius putat, sed 
‘tauris.’ Now considering that Nonius had 
before him the whole text of the Medea of 
Accius, which we have not, and expressly 
cited this line as an example of the use of 
‘feris’ in the sense of ‘equis,’ Mueller’s 
boldness in contradicting him is even more 
unwarranted than the change of ‘perite’ 
of the MSS. in a line of which the context is 
utterly unknown. We shall never arrive at 
a certain text of Nonius, if we proceed in 
this reckless fashion.® 


3 Another unwarranted departure from the reading 
of the MSS. is the substitution of wrguentur for 


os 


| 
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What then can we substitute for this un- 
certain, imaginative style of emendation? 
How far can we find fixed signposts to guide 
our path ? 

One thing that is of immense service is 
our newly acquired knowledge of the 
method followed by Nonius in compiling his 
dictionary. We now know that Nonius 
drew his materials partly from Grammatical 
or Lexicographical works, one of which, the 
Noctes Atticae of Gellius, is still extant, 
partly from the writings (in some cases cer- 
tain portions of the writings) of certain 
authors, and that these sources (some forty 
in all) were utilised by him in a definite, 
unvarying order.! This knowledge enables 
us to detect interpolations and transpositions 
and to restore miswritten names of authors 
or titles of books. It occasionally throws 
light on the text of Nonius or of the 
authors used by him. For example, one of 
the sources was a Glossary of Verbs 
arranged in strict alphabetical order 
(ABCD—). In the first section of Book II, 
comprising words beginning with the letter 
A, the batch of lemmas taken from this 
source is (pp. 74-76 M.) accepso, adauctavit, 
adaxint, adfectare, adiugare, aedituor, aeter- 
nare, albicatur, apscondit, attigat, augificat, 
atrox. From Nonius’ use of this source in 
other books (see my ‘Non. Mare.’ p. 43 8.v. 
expetunt; p. 45 s.v. fastidiliter, p. 22 s.v. 
adfari) we can infer with a fair amount of 
certainty that Nonius found the word atrox 
in a quotation supplied by this glossary in 
illustration of some verb which stood later 
in the alphabetical series than augificat. 
Nonius’ quotation illustrative of atrox is 
from Naevius’ Bellum Punicum Book III or 
IV (the MSS. vary): ‘simul atrocia porri- 
cerent exta ministratores.’ It does not con- 
tain the verb required. But elsewhere (p. 
468, 30), in the book that deals with the 
use of Active and Deponent forms, Nonius 
has taken, apparently from this Alphabetical 
Glossary of Verbs, a quotation illustrative 
of auspico for auspicor, viz. Naevius Bell. 
Pun. Book IV (so all the MSS.): virum 
(verum edd.) praetor adveniet (-neit edd.), 
auspicat auspicium prosperum. This sug- 
gests the possibility that these two quota- 
tions belong to the same passage of Naevius, 


urguemur in aline, apparently of Ennius (ap. Non. 
418, 12): qua murum feri voluit, urguemur in unum. 
Since the context is unknown, what warrant is there 
for the change? Suppose, for example, the words to 
be uttered by Remus. Would not urguemur be 
perfectly natural ? 

1 Full details, along with an analysis of the Com- 
pendiosa Doctrina, are given, in my ‘Nonius Mar- 
cellus’ (Oxford, 1901). 


since the appearance at different parts of 
the Compendiosa Doctrina of different 
pieces of one passage is perfectly common. 
An interesting example is ‘the partition of 
those pretty verses of Varro about the 
mother-bird and her nestlings : 


(1) (8.v. fritinnire, p. 7) 
et pullos peperit fritinnientis, 


(2) (8.v. levare, p. 336) 
quos non lacte novo levata pascat, 


(3) (s.v. cogere, p. 264, s.v. legere, p. 332) 


sed pancarpineo cibo coacto 
libamenta legens caduca victus. 


(4) (sv. limen, omnis ingressus, p. 336, 
s.v. vile pro frequenti, p. 529) 
ad quos cum volucris venit putillos 
usque ad limina tnidica (nitida)? vilis. 


Buecheler’s emendation of the last line 
nidi amica vilis is not satisfactory. Since 
the line occurs in two separate parts of the 
Compendiosa Doctrina and has been mis- 
written in a different way on both occasions, 
the requisite words must be such as would 
naturally lend themselves to these mis- 
writings. Now it is unlikely that nidi 
amica would be miswritten nidica on one 
occasion and nitida on another. I propose : 


usque ad limina nidi Educa vilis, 


with Z#dica, another form of which was 
Edula, derived from édo as manducus from 
mando, The word is suitable enough to the 
context and the conglomeration of similar 
syllables -di, -du (miswritten -di?), -ca (mis- 
written -ta?) would be likely to lead to 
confusion. 

Other instances may be given, in which 
our new knowledge of the source from which 
Nonius derived each of his quotations helps 
to settle the text. A line of Pomponius: 


ét ubi insilui in cdéleatum ¢culeum, ibi 
tolitim tortor, 


appears in our MSS. in three different 


parts of the Compendiosa Doctrina. In its 
first (4, 15) and third occurrence (182, 16) 
it is undoubtedly genuine and has been 
taken by Nonius from an alphabetical 
Glossary of Adverbs and from another 
Glossary,” possibly to be identified with the 
lexicon of Festus or its original, the great 
lexicon of Verrius Flaccus. In its second 
occurrence (105, 12) it may possibly be an 

2 The similar treatment of the verb grundire by 


Nonius in a lemma taken from this glossary (465, 1 ; 
ef. 114, 26-29) and by Diomede is noticeable. 
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interpolation ; but, even if it is genuine, 
since the first and third quotations come 
from different sources, the ‘consensus’ of 
the MSS. in 4, 15, and 182, 16, with their 
coleatum or cocleatum is so important as to 
minimize the importance of their variant in 
105, 12 culeratum or culenarum. At 16, 
28 Nonius illustrates the word succussare 
with a Lucilius quotation which he has 
taken from his own copy of Lucilius i-xx ; 
succussatoris tardi taetrique (rarique MSS.) 
caballi. In 86, 11 (s.v. caballus) the same 
line is quoted, the quotation having been 
found by Nonius in a note in his copy 
of a small collection of Varro’s Menippean 
Satires. Since quotations in ancient com- 
mentaries are notoriously inaccurate, the 
variant here, taetri tardique, should not be 
preferred by an editor of Lucilius to the 
other arrangement of the words. A line of 
the Bacchae of Accius appears at 244, 20 
(s.v. accommodatum) and at 458, 11 (s.v. 
exuvias). In the first passage Nonius has 
taken it from his alphabetical Glossary of 
Verbs, in the second apparently from his 
own copy of Accius. The knowledge of 
this difference of source will help us to 
appreciate the variety in the form of the 
two quotations. At 88, 12 (s.v. conten- 
turum) and at 382, 31 (s.v. rampere) Nonius 
quotes, in both cases from his own copy of 
Lucilius xxv—xxx, the lines: 

tu Lucilium 
erédis contenttirum, cum me ruperint, summa 

émnia 


fécerim ? 


Since both occurrences must be genuine, 
how can Mueller be justified in neglecting 
the ‘consensus’! of the MSS. and reading 
summa omnia fecerim imat The phrase 
summa omnia facere, ‘to do one’s best’ is 
good Latin. Another example of the same 
kind is the Varro quotation at 49, 7 and 
106, 15, a quotation evidently taken by 
Nonius on both occasions from his own copy 
of Varro. Similarly the line of Naevius’ 
Lycurgus quoted at 124, 32 and at 485, 5 
has on both occasions come from Nonius’ 
copy of this play. The readings of the 
MSS. (ignotae iteris 124, ignoti iteris 485) 
cannot therefore be regarded as divergent 
readings of different editions of Naevius. 
They must be harmonized. Since the MSS. 
of Priscian, who quotes the same line 


1 Prof. Havet (Mél. Graux, p. 804) thinks it 
ssible that mediaeval scribes may have adapted a 
ine in one passage to its form in another, even widely 
removed, passage. I doubt whether mediaeval 
scribes would be likely to be so painstaking. 
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(i. p. 229 H), shew ignoti, we should 
probably read in Nonius: 


ignotei iteris sumus, 


which would readily be changed in one 
direction to ignote (-tae) ¢. in another to 
ignoti 

The conpulsus of the MSS. in a quotation 
from Cicero’s ‘ Republic’ at 125, 13 must 
be a mere scribe’s error for inpulsus (534, 
14; ef. 318, 17), since both quotations come 
from Nonius’ own copy of this work of 
Cicero. 

The variety in the Sallust quotation at 
398, 7 and 553, 25, on both occasions taken 
by Nonius from his copy of Sallust, should 
be effaced. On the other hand we need not 
harmonize the divergences in the Lucilius 
quotation at 181, 30(s.v. tenta), taken from 
the ‘Festus’ (?) glossary, and at 385, 33, 
taken from Nonius’ own copy (cf. 264, 12, 
s.v. contentus). Nor need we hesitate to 
print the same line of Varro with sed ut at 
4, 12, where Nonius took it from his own 
copy, but with nam ut at 105, 29, where he 
found it in a note ; although we should in 
an edition of Varro accept sed ut and reject 
nam ut. In an edition of Varro’s Letters 
we should probably prefer guodsi to nam si 
in the fragment of the Epistula ad Varronem 
(ap. Non. 26, 10 and 167, 20); for the 
citation with nam st was taken by Nonius ap- 
parently from a note in his copy of Lucilius 
xxv-xxx. The misquotation of Varro R.R. 
i 52, 1 (ap. Non. 228, 29) comes from a 
note, or, at least, notfrom Nonius’ own copy of 
Varro R.R. i,and may be left unaltered. But 
since Nonius’ quotation of Plaut. Capt. 769 
(ap. Non. 146, 7) comes from his own copy, 
offert is likely to be a mere scribe’s error for 
offers. 

In regard to all these examples of in- 
ferences from the construction of the Com- 
pendiosa Doctrina I need hardly say that 
absolute certainty is scarcely attainable. 
Further research by new workers in this 
field is much to be desired.2 Ladd more cer- 


? The analysis of Book III is made difficult by the 
shortness of its sections. Still we get in many parts 
of the book so clear indication of Nonius’ regular use 
of his ordinary sources that I can see no ground for 
supposing Nonius to have borrowed his material for 
this particular book from a Grammarian. At the 
same time the treatment of a word by a Grammarian 
often helps us to emend the text of a corresponding 
passage of Nonius, not merely in this book but in 
others, Thus Charisius (201 K. 17) says that iZico 
was used by Plautus, ete. for in loco. Nonius in 
Book IV ‘ De Varia Significatione Sermonum’ gives 
several meanings of ilico, each illustrated by quota- 
tions. At 325, 4 the MSS. offer: Llico, illo. Tur- 
pilius Leucadia: ‘sed quam longe est cum isti ilico.’ 
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tain examples. In Book II (p. 165) the verb 
repuerascere is illustrated by two quotations 
from Cicero which have become misarranged 
in our MSS. Since the one comes from the 
de Oratore, Bk. ii, and the other from the 
de Senectute, and since Nonius regularly 
draws from the de Sen. carlier than from 
the de Orat., we can with confidence 
restore the true arrangement. At 122, 18 
Mueller should not suspect the reference 
to Cic. Tuse. It is the natural entry 
that Nonius would make when he came to 
utilize the materials which he had taken 
from his copy of Cic. Acad. Tuse. At 
262, 7, since the lemma conjfidentia appears 
to come from Nonius’ copy of Lucilius i-xx. 
(not of Turpilius), and since a quotation 
from Lucil. ii precedes and one from Lucil. 
x follows, the lacuna must, I fancy, have 
been originally filled by a quotation from 
an early book of Lucilius’ Satires (ii-ix) 
containing the Adj. confidens. At 92, 6 the 
addition of Histor. lib. I is possibly right, 
but not necessarily, since this quotation has 
not been taken by Nonius from his copy of 
Sallust. 

At 155, 12-15 the quotation from Cic. 
Off. iii holds its proper place before the 
quotation from Cie. Hort., and should not 
be bracketed by Mueller. Quicherat’s 
ingenious theory about the Sisenna lemma 
nolitote (p. 481) loses all probability when 
we know that Nonius regularly utilized 
Sisenna (Hist. iii-iv) subsequent to Varro 
(Bim., Man., Mod.,“Ovos). So read mirari 
(481, 1). 

Another ‘signpost’ for us is our new 
knowledge of the relationship of the MSS. 
Mueller, with other scholars, assigned great 
importance to the uncorrected text of the 
Harleian codex (H'). We now know that 
in Books I-III H! is a copy of the Florence 
MS. (F) and that the good readings which 
gave it importance are the readings intro- 
duced into F by a corrector (F*) who had 
access to a lost ‘codex optimus.’ In Book 
IV H! is a copy of the Geneva MS. (Gen.). 
In Books V-XX Hl}, along with the 
Escorialensis (E) and Parisinus (P), forms 
a group related, but inferior, to the Leyden 


The statement of Charisius suggests the emendation : 
Ilico, in loco. Turp. Leue. : 

A. Sed quam longe? B. Eccum isti {lico, 
retaining Jonge in its sense of place,'not of time. This, 
however, involves too violent a departure from the 
MSS. to be convincing. If Nonius’ use of Gellius in this 
book begins at p. 195 with the lemma cor, it may be 
that not merely the following lemma cupressus, but 
also the next, carra come from the. same source. If 
so, this is a striking confirmation of Scaliger’s emen- 
dation petorrita in 195, 27 (cf. Gell. XV 30). 

NO. CXXXVIII. VOL. XVI, 


codex (L). For the first four books accord- 
ingly the testimony of H' must be ignored, 
and such readings as these of Mueller must 
be discarded : 28, 31 quam in ; 29, 27 haec ; 
40, 10 accussanda ; 41, 7 quam coniugem ; 
42, 3 tuten ; 44, 10 naugas ; 58, 12 queidam ; 
59, 21 manu suetum ; 64, 8 occassio; 73, 2 
fortitudine ; 72, 19 convenam ; 151, 8 fluvius 
Hiberus oritur ; 175, 23 propterea ; 110, 21 
fulgoreivit ; 255, 21 increpe ; 449, 1 lib. IV ; 
455, 19 [et]; 477, 28 Amicis; 518, 35 
Rerum Romanarum. In 97, 22 Mueller 
substitutes at e ve for patiere merely because 
the scribe of H has happened to omit the 
first letter of the word. 

Editors of Nonius have with great 
unanimity accepted as a guiding rule of 
their emendations the rule that each quota- 
tion must exhibit a complete, rounded off 
sentence or clause. But if we examine 
Nonius’ quotations from poetical authors 
whose works are preserved to us, we find 
that he often gives us a complete line with 
incomplete sense. Thus Virg. Aen. xi 541 
‘Infantem...belli Sustulit exilio comitem’ 
appears (s.v. bellum et proelium, 437, 19) as 
‘infantem fugiens media inter proelia belli.’ 
If this were a line from a non-extant work, 
what a shower of emendations there would 
be, ‘infandum! fugiens,’ ‘infandi,’ ‘in- 
stantis,’ ‘is fatum’ and so on! Plautus 
Capt. 569 ‘ Pol...vanitudine Qui convincas’ 
appears (s.v. vanitudo, 184, 3) as ‘ pol ego, 
ut rem video, tu inventu’s vera vanitudine.’ 
Less frequently we have incomplete lines of 
poetry with incomplete sense,! eg. Virg. 
Aen. iii 58 (s.v. monstra, 435, 28) ‘ prim- 
umque parentem Monstra deum refero,’ 
where the words ‘delectos populi ad proceres’ 
are required for the sense at the beginning 
of the quotation. Nor is this form of quo- 
tation confined to poetry. Cic. Tusc. v 89 
qui...angunt melius se habent quam 
Epicurus’ is curtailed (8.v. grandiloqui, 115, 
26) to ‘qui tandem isti grandiloqui contra 
haec duo quae maxime angunt.’ The 
fundamental principle of Mueller’s emenda- 
tion of quotations is shaken by considera- 
tions like these. They make us inclined to 
acquiesce in the defective sense of any quo- 
tation which has abundant manuscript 
evidence, being, let us say, repeated by 


1 Plaut. Aul. 15-17 is broken up by Nonius in 
this way : 
(s.v. observare, 360, 1) 
ubi is ébiit mortem, qui mi id aurum crédidit, 
coepi Observare, 


(s.v. honor, 320, 18) 
ecqui maiorem fflius 
mihi honérem haberet quaém eius habuissét pater. 
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Nonius in different parts of the Compendiosa 
Doctrina, especially if it be a complete line 
of poetry. 

We need not add obicitur magis in 412, 21, 
nor durus amor in 418, 38, nor striduntque 
cavernis in 524, 3. 

Another principle tacitly accepted by 
Mueller and others seems to be that a 
poetical quotation should generally be 
‘emended’ into the form of a complete line. 
The word senium (3, 1) is exemplified by a 
quotation from Pacuvius’ Periboea ‘metus, 
egestas, maeror, senium, exiliumque et 
senectus.’ This does not form a complete 
line ; so editors change it, Onions to ‘ex- 
iliumque et grandaevitas,’ Mueller very 
cleverly to ‘exilium, queis enectu’ sum,’ 
But what a number of quotations we have 
from Virgil, Plautus, Terence and other 
known authors, which form incomplete lines 
or portions of two lines! Surely we may 
retain the reading of the MSS. and print an 
incomplete trochaic Octonarius : 


.. metus, egéstas, maeror, sénium, exili- 
umque ét senectus. 


Occasionally a fragmentary line of a 
Dramatist, which seems to admit of more 
than one scansion or arrangement, may be 
fixed in its proper shape by a consideration 
of the normal ictus of a current phrase. It 
is by this time fairly demonstrated that 
current phrases in the verses of the Re- 
publican Dramatists retained as a rule, not 
merely the arrangement and quantitative 
pronunciation of everyday speech, but an 
ictus that followed the accentuation of 
everyday speech. To give the phrase! quod 
ille dicit (-wit) any other arrangement of 
words or quantity of syllables would be as 
irregular as to give it any other ictus than 
quod ille dicit. So the line of Pomponius 
quoted to illustrate datatim (96, 18) may be 
arranged, with Ribbeck, as an Iambic 
Septenarius : 


sed qu0d ille dicit, cim datatim in lécto tecum 
lusi, 

or as a Trochaic Tetrameter : 

quéd ille dicit, cim datatim in lécto tecum 


. { ego 
{ quondam 


(The words in italics are added merely* to 


1 The formula used for Latin ‘ Wellerisms,’ ¢.9. 
Plaut. Cist. 14: 
Quédd ille dixit, qui secundo vénto vectus ést tran- 
quillé mari, 
Véntum gaudeo. 
2 The actual words would probably be words quite 
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exhibit the metre), but not in any form like 
‘quod ille dicit.’ 

In treating quotations from prose writers 
(or poets) of the Republic, we may occasion- 
ally get help from observing the syntax or 
vocabulary that these writers affect. Varro, 
for example, uses praesto, ‘to excel,’ with 
the Accusative (Keil ad R. R. i, 17, 6). So 
read Diogenem (not ‘ Diogeni’ with Mueller) 
in 69, 14 (sv. aquilex) and 371, 21 (s.v. 
praestare): an hoc praestat Herophilus 
Diogenem? (-ne, -nis codd.). The loose 
construction of the sentence of the same 
author quoted s.v. pandere (44, 4): ‘hance 
deam Aelius putat esse Cererem ; sed quod 
in asylum qui confugisset panis daretur, esse 
nomen fictum a pane dando,’ is quite in the 
Varronian manner. The reading of the 
MSS. need not be altered. 

And a consideration of Nonius’ own 
vocabulary and syntax will often prevent us 
from following Mueller in his contempt of 
the MSS. In Book V De Differentia 
Similium Significationum, 7.e. on Synonyms, 
Mueller adopts in his edition a uniformity 
of phrase where Nonius seems to have in- 
dulged in variety. Passages like 428, 26 
DOCTYM et PERITVM, cum simile videatur, a 
M. Tullio discretum est, ut sit peritum, etc. ; 
443, 14 INVIDIA et INVIDENTIA. Cicero 
Tuse. lib. iii, ete. ; 443, 21 aEGROTATIO et 
AEGRITYDO. Cicero Tuse. lib. iii, etc., pre- 
vent us from regarding as impermissible the 
reading of the MSS. in passages like 426, 
21 cvivs et cviaTis. haec est differentia 
(Inter cvivs, etc., Muell.) ; 434, 11 QvAERERE 
et REQVIRERE. hoc differt (differunt, Muell.) ; 
437, 23 VETVSTISCERE et VETERASCERE, quid 
intersit, Nigidius Comm. Gramm. lib. x 
deplanavit (Inter ver., etc., Muell.), The 
predilection of Nonius for verbal forms like 
notefacere (352, 5), maturefacere (82, 8), 
purefacere (114, 16), rvarefacere (369, 23; 
403, 1; not to be altered in 36, 25), etc., 
commends the reading nigrefit in 144, 8: 
Nigret, nigrefit, where the best MS. has 
nigrea fit, the others nigra fit. The archetype 


a 

had nigrefit. The subjunctive may be re- 
tained in 10, 10 (vivat) ; 18, 25 (obiciant) ; 
44, 26 (infestent), and the loose construction 
of 34, 4: interpolare .. est tractum ab arte 
fullonia, qui . . mutant. 

.) Mueller’s contempt of the MSS. is 
equalled by his contempt of the author. He 
has invented an abbreviated symbol ‘n.W.’ 
unconnected with the meaning of the part quoted. 
Otherwise Nonius would be likely to have included 
them in the quotation. This consideration has been 
strangely neglected by editors (see Ribbeck’s Dra- 
matic Fragments passim). 
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to lessen the expenditure of space required 
by the constant recurrence of the phrase 
‘nugatur Nonius’ in his notes. He does 
not hesitate to saddle Nonius with a blunder 
which is patently due to themarginal adscript 
of a late, perhaps Carolingian reader at 49, 
17: 


TONIMVS positum sonamus cum modo, a tono. 

Varro Eumenidibus : 

tibi typana, non inanis sonitus, matris 

deum 

tonimus [TIBINOs a tibiis modos. Varro 

Eumenidibus: sonitus matris deum 

tonimus |] 

tibi nos, tibi nunc semiviri ; 

and unfortunately ‘ tibinus,’ a supposed Adj. 
from tibia, has passed into our dictionaries 
and from these into our handbooks of Latin 
linguistics, where it is paraded as a type of 
the formation of Adjective NO-stems from 
Noun IA-stems,. 

Our new knowledge of the structure and 
the MSS. of the Compendiosa Doctrina re- 
lieves Nonius from a great many of these 
imputations. The unsuitable quotation to 


illustrate iwventus at 433, 17 ‘ibique.. 
exercuit’ is clearly an interpolation, as a 
glance at the passage will shew. So is the 
explanation of sportae (177, 17): Sportas 


aut ab spartu quasi sparteas aut ab 
sportando, which some Carolingian interpo- 
lator took from Isidore Etym. xx, 9,10. It 
was not in the archetype and does not 
appear in the better MSS. But no doubt 
there were many similar interpolations in 
the archetype, which the ‘consensus’ of our 
MSS. prevents us from discarding. Whether 
the absurd Viriatum.. magnarum virium 
(186, 32) is a case in point, or is a scribe’s 
miswriting of V. magnarum viriarum, 
occasioned by the proximity of viractam 
magnarum virium (187, 15), I cannot say. 
But just as Nonius has taken from the notes 
in his copy of Virgil the strange explana- 
tions of imago as vagina in Virg. Aen. vii, 
179, of fatigant as fatigantur in Aen. viii, 
94 (cf. Servius ad locc.), so he has taken his 
quotation of Ter. Eun. 780 at 61, 5 from a 
note in his copy of Cic. Orat., de Orat., his 
statement about popularis (39, 31) from the 
Alphabetical Glossary of Verbs, his mis- 
quotation (s.v. vetustas, p. 184) of Ter. Hee. 
848 from a note in his copy of Accius.! 
He may have erred in reproducing these 
erroneous statements of early commentators ; 
but he is not himself the author of them. 
Mueller’s readiness to apply his favourite 
formula ‘n.V.’ leads him to declare that 


! Unless it is in reality a mediaeval interpolation. 


Nonius’ statement (198, 5) ‘Canalis... 
feminino Lucilius canaliculam 
dicit’ is based on a misapprehension of the 
word canalicolae, which is explained by Paul. 
Fest. 32 Th. 13 (from canalis and colo). 
Mueller shuts his eyes to the fact that Varro 
makes canalis feminine (cf. Keil ad R.R. iii, 
5, 2). 

Undoubtedly much that offends us in the 
Compendiosa Doctrina must be put down to 
its unrevised state. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the work, whether through the 
death of the author or some other cause, 
was published in its first, rough draft. 
This, while it elucidates for us the manner 
of the construction of Nonius’ dictionary, 
detracts from its reputation. We can de- 
tect the hasty, unconsidered construction of 
such a lemma as liqguidum (p. 334), where 
instances of liquerit (from linguo) are thrown 
in as supplementary quotations, a piece of 
carelessness that is pardonable in a rough 
draft, but unpardonable in a_ published 
work. Similarly instances of appellere are 
thrown together with instances of appellare 
(p. 238) ; instances of extollere and efferre are 
joined under one lemma (p. 297), of pldga 
and plaga (p. 368), of passum from patior 
and passum from pando (p. 370). Under 
instances of variety of gender in Book IIT 
we find a rough-and-ready inclusion of a 
quotation with victus under the formula 
‘ vita used as masculine’ (p. 232). Arbitratus 
appears as ‘arbitrium used in the masculine 
gender’ (p. 190), and so on. 

Mueller is unduly severe upon the mis- 
leading forms of lemma in Book IX (on 
peculiarities of case-forms and constructions), 
such as 495, 7: ‘ Accusativus numeri sin- 
gularis positus pro genetivo pluralis’ (¢.e. 
deum for deorum, ete.). They are surely 
due to the necessity of brevity. Servius 
is certainly more accurate in his language 
(ad Aen. i 40): ‘Argivum’ pro ‘Argi- 
vorum. videtur autem specie accusativi 
singularis pro genetivo plurali usus. But 
how would this phrase have suited a heading ? 

Nonius, I take it, was neither much better 
nor much worse than the average gram- 
marian of his time. But without attempting 
to gauge exactly his merits and defects, this 
at any rate we can say with confidence, that 
his illustration in Book IV and elsewhere 
of the different meanings of Latin words is 
often admirable, e.g. of defendere, ‘ depellere’ 
(p. 277) by Enn. Ach. 1 R.: serva cives, 
defende hostes (cf. the whole paragraphs 
lustro p. 335, haurire p. 319, induco p. 330). 
We cannot afford to ‘emend’ a corrupt quo- 
tation so as to make it pointless. 
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The interchange of incedo and incendo is so 
common in MSS. that we need not scruple to 
substitute the one for the other in 429, 1: 
Inter vRBEM et CIVITATEM hoc interest, urbs 
est aedificatio, civitas incolae. Vergilius 
Aen. lib. i : 


urbs antiqua fuit. 
Ennius Telepho : 


sed civitatem video Argivum incedere (in- 
cendere MSS. : incendier edd.). 


Of the form and script of the Archetype 
and the corruptions thereby introduced into 
the text of our MSS. I have written else- 
where (Amer. Journ. Phil. xxii, pp. 29 sqq., 
Philologus lv, 168). Here it may be men- 
tioned that the unusual contraction at (with 
suprascript stroke) for autem may have oc- 
casioned the substitution of alterum for 
autem in 77,5. Read melos autem in cantibus 
est bipertitum. From the reading of the 
MSS. at 56, 17 we should infer that guisguam 
originally stood in the text and that guicguam 
is a conjectural emendation by a ‘corrector *: 
(s.v. infans) Varro Eumenidibus : 


postrémo nemo aegrétus quicquam sémniat 
{an quicquam somniat] 

tam infdndum quod non 4liquis dicat philo- 
sophus. 

The recognition of the true nature of the 
metre, especially in quotations from Varro’s 
Menippean Satires, often vindicates the 
reading of the MSS.,¢.g. in the quotation at 
336,34. If we keep by the MSS. in another 
of these quotations, we get an alternation of 
trochaic and bacchiac metre which admirably 
suits the sense (7, 25, s.v. frigére, cum sono 
excitari) : 

saépe totits theatri tibiis crebré flectendo 
conmutari méntes, frigi 4nimos eérum. 
It is possible that Varro in his ‘ Bimarcus’ 
both justified and adopted an experiment in 
metre, the Iambic Dimeter Scazon (229, 16) : 
ne me 
pedatus versudm tardor 
refrénet, arte cim rhythmon, etc. 
(168, 10): 
mihique dividim nostro 
stilé papyriné lévi 
scapum tscapitiot novo partu 
poeticon. W. M. Linpsay. 


GHOST-RAISING, MAGIC, 


I. 


Tue design of this study is not to exhaust 
the subject but to include and illustrate 
some passages of literature. 

Broadly speaking, Greek divinities and 
spiritual powers may be divided into two 
classes, Blacks and Whites; and it is most 
important, for understanding Greek, to keep 
in mind this great Antithesis. They were 
as different in fact as Darkness is from 
Light or Night from Day. Night is the 
representative of the one, as Apollo of the 
other, and as the Upper Gods abhor the 
powers of Darkness (Eur. Alc. 62), so the 
Nether in their shadowy places hate the 
Sun. Both were worshipped on their due 
occasions ; but the details of their worship 
were throughout opposed. The Nether 
powers are black themselves, black-winged, 
or stoled in black; mankind put on such 
raiment in their worship; and if victims 
were offered to them, it was proper that the 
colour of them should be black. 

This is the meaning of the Danaids in 
Aesch. Supp. 160 when they say ‘ If we fail 
to win the Olympian Gods, then we, a black 


AND THE UNDERWORLD. 


sun-smitten race, pedavOés yévos, 
will petition rov ydiov Ziva 
As they are ‘black’ themselves, they will 
appeal to the black Zeus,—just as a maiden 
prays to Artemis, xdpa, as émexés— 
trusting in their dark complexion as a bond 
of sympathy. In Nonn. D. 31. 173 Iris, 
disguised as Nvé, uses precisely the same 
argument in beseeching “Yrvos: yyyevéwv 3° 
ééatpe yovnv peXavoxpoov dds 
tyerépys yap dpoxpoes texovons pveo 
Kvaveous, Kvavorrepe. 

Prayers to the Oipavioc were made before 
the Sun was in mid-heaven; to the x@dno 
after it declined; and it would seem as if 
the graver and blacker was the business, 
the more near midnight was the hour. 

It was owing, I should imagine, to the 


1 Without this there is of course no point in the 
mention of the detail here. But Prof. Tucker, who 
re-writes it altogether—as if a scribe would write 
‘yévos by an error !—makes 
the very daring assertion that the Danaids are not 
black or even very swarthy. Why then does 
Pelasgus say they look like Libyans, and - 
tians, and Cyprians, and Amazons, and (Indian) 
Nomads near the Ethiopians? ‘ Egyptian’ was 

roverbial for ‘ black.’ 
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same idea that cxvOpwroi or diagypor 
were apt to be placed in the waning portion 
of the month. Plutarch thought so, Aet. 
Roman. 34 p. 272 c: what was the reason, 
he asks, that while the Romans generally 
performed their and évay:opovs to the 
dead in February, Decimus Brutus performed 
them in December? érepov, domep 
Anyovons Kai pnvos Pbivovros ciwhacw evayilev 
of zodXoi, Adyov Exet Kai Tod évravTod 
govros év TO TeAevtaiw envi 
xoras ; xré.—LThe 30th was sacred to Hecate 
and the dead: Bekk. Anecd. 308. 5 rpiaxddas: 
Thv tov vexpov: Leutsch and 
Schneidewin Paroem. i. p. 312 on Diogen. 
viii. 39 tas év “Acdov tpraxddas: Hemsterhuis 
Lucian i. p. 330: Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 432 
note c (I have corrected his reference to 
Hemsterhuis).—In C.J. 523. 15 i. p. 482 
Boeckh we have a sacrifice to Zeis Tewpyds 
(including on the 30th 
of Araora to Zebs 
xtos were held pnvis pOivov- 
tos schol. Ar. Nub. 408.—The eixds itself 
was of course a day of joy, in honour chiefly 
of Apollo; but days following the eixas were 
specially set apart as drodpades, dies nefasti, 
and called ézexddes: Et. Mag. 131. 12, 
Zonaras 240, Paroem. ii. p. 298 Leutsch 
(from whom the meagre notice in the 


Thesaurus 8.v. éreixds may be supplemented) : 
ai mpos mpages, 
als kal Tots xous éeréepov. as 
kat érexddas Kadodor, POivovros Tov pnvos 


terpada, rpitnv, devtépav. In the Jnscriptions 
of Cos 39, Paton and Hicks p. 90, sacrifices 
by the three Dorian tribes to their eponymous 
heroes are prescribed T | .EIKAAOS, 
eixados (‘twenty-fourth?’) Mr. Paton 
conjectures. In Herodas v. 80 the 24th is 
the date of another hero-sacrifice: aA)’ éorw 
cixas, kat Tepnve’ és 

To the Gods of Heaven they stood and 
prayed with hands uplifted ; in appealing to 
the Terrene powers they knelt or grovelled 
and beat and drummed upon the ground: 
Hom... 566° Althaea Oeoiow axéovo’ 
Nparo povowo, TOAAG Kai yatav 
nai érawiy mpoxvy xabeLouevn,* 


2 Lucian iii. 175, the 
opposite of efpnuoy in Aesch. Ag. 641. 
Quoted by Musgrave on Eur. 7’ro. l.c. But in 
the other passage he refers to, Stat. Theb. 1. 54 where 
Oedipus comes forth and calls on the infernal 
powers, inane solum means the empty sockets of his 
eyes (Gronovius), dppava €5n: 53 tunc vacwos orbes... 
os/entat caelo manibusque cruentis pulsat inane 
so/um, 
4 So Medea calls upon the powers of Night in dura 
submisso poplite terra Ov. Met. 7. 191. Mourners 


Sevovro dé Saxpvor Souev Odvarov. 
H. Apoll. 332° Hera jparo... xepi xara- 
mpyve dace xOdva Kal piOov- ‘ 
viv pot Tata cai Oipavos edpds vrepbev, 
te Oeoi, roi imd yOovi vaerdovres Taprapov 
dpi péyav...’ 340 ds dpa 
xeipi raxein, 8 dpa yaia pepéo- 
Bus. Eur. 1292 EK. id ya 
tov éuav téxvwv. XO. 22 EK. & réxva 
XO. iaréuw 
tovs Oavovros dries. EK. yepaud y’ cis rédov 
diooats. XO. diddoxya cot yovy yaig 
Tovs Kadodoa vépbev axoiras. 
Plut. Mor. 774 B® dvareivwv mpos TH 
xéetpe, adOis rHv dvexadciro Tas 
’Epivvas, appealing for their vengeance. 
Val. Flacc. 7. 311 Medea—not as a witch, 
but imploring the infernal powers to grant 
her death, questu superos questuque fatigat 
Tartara: pulsat humum manibusque immur- 
murat uncis noctis eram Ditemque ciens, 
succurrere tandem morte velint. Diog. 
Laert. vii. 28 relates the death of Zeno: he 
stumbled and broke his finger, whereupon 
naicas ynv TH xepi he exclaimed, quoting 
from the Niobe, aves; and 
committed suicide by stifling himself: in 
31 he turns it into verse (A.P. vii. 117) ot 
dre mpoorxdowas wor’ xepi yav dAojoas 
adropatos: ti KaAdeis pe ;’ 

The Upper Gods were worshipped often 
on ‘high places’: the way to reach the 
Nether Powers was by scooping out a 
hollow (80@pov) in the ground, to receive the 
offerings, and the blood of the jugulated 
victim, if there was one: for évayicpnara to 
the dead, Orph. Arg. 569, Clitodemus in 
Ath. 410 a, Lucian i. 519. Soin Evoca- 
tions, to excavate a trench, BoOpov dpvgat, 
was the first proceeding always: Hom. 
x 517, A 25, 36, Apoll. Rhod. 3. 1032, 1207, 
Lucian i. 469, iii. 42, Heliod. vi. 14, Ov. 
Met. 7, 243, Stat. Theb. 4. 451-69, Sen. Oecd. 
550, Sil. Ital. 13. 427. 

The fire also for their éurvpa was made 
low upon the ground, and the grammarians 
distinguish écydpa in this sense from the 
built-up Bwyds: Ammonius (in Harpocrat.) 
‘éxxdpav pi Exovoav ios 
éoriav, GAXd’ yas Koidnv.’ Schol. 
Phoen. 274 éoydpa piv xvpiws 6 
BoGpos, évOa évayiLover épxopevors: 
Bopos &v Ovovar trois érovpaviots 
Porph. de antro Nymph. vi 7 makes further 
lay prone or sat and moped: Lobeck Aglaoph. 646 
note o, Aesch. Ag. 422 &AAror’ (2) dpnuévwy, Homer 
« 497, 145, O 106, 208, Apoll. Rhod. i. 
1286. 


kAvere, pabere patpds addav. 
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distinctions : rots pév ’OAvpriots Oeois vaovs 
te kai €dn Kat Bwpors idpicavto, yOovis dé 
Kai ypwow érxapas, troxGovios BoOpovs Kai 
péyapa. ‘Some of the poets’ Pollux i, 8 
remarks ‘apply the term éoyapav even to tov 
tov Bwpov’: but éoxdpar are appro- 
priate to the Eumenides in Aesch. Hum. 
108, 809. 

The sacrifices to all Chthonic powers— 
including the dead—consist of the same 
elements with slight variations. There is 
nothing unusual about the sacrifice in the 
Persae 614-621 except the number of items 
that are mentioned: but it may be com- 
pared with the Persian sacrifice to Water 
(made in a Bd6pos) Strabo 732. Wine was 
interdicted in some cases—dating, perhaps, 
before the use of wine ; and often they were 
drvpa °—dating, it may be, before the use of 
tire. But if burnt-sacrifice was offered, 
it was proper that the victims should be 
black. And they were sacrificed downwards : 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 587 &vroua xupiws Ta 
Tois vexpots dua ev TH yp 
tas otrw yap Ovover 
tois xOoviors, Tois oipavidas dvactpe- 
ovres Tov TpdxnArov “Opnpos ‘ 
pvoav piv tparov’ (A 459). 

Circe sends Odysseus to the sunless place 
of the Cimmerians beyond the Ocean: 14 A 
Kyspepiwv davdpav dios te Te, 
Hépe Kat veeAy ovd€ wor’ abrovs 
neAvos dxtiveror: because 
there are the dAcea Iepoedoveins and fruit- 
less trees, where Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus 
flow into Acheron: there he will be able eis 
i€var dopov etpwevra. Pausaniasi. 17. 5 
says ‘ Among the things most worth seeing 
in the Thesprotian land is a sanctuary of 
Zeus in Dodona and an oak sacred to the 
god. Beside Cichyrus is a lake called the 
Acherusian lake, and the river Acheron, and 
there too flows Cocytus, a joyless stream.® 
It appears to me that Homer had seen these 
things, and boldly modelled his descriptions 
of hell on them, and that in particular be 
bestowed on the rivers of hell the names of 
the rivers in Thesprotis’. Another favourite 
theory identified the place of the Cim- 
merians with Avernus near Cumae (Strabo 
244): there used to be an established vexvo- 
pavreiov there, abolished since, and trans- 
ferred elsewhere (Strabo 245, Diod. iv. 22, 
Max. Tyr. xvi, Sil. Ital. 8. 533). It was a 
natural site for one to be ; probably estab- 

5 @vciavy &mupov maykapreias in the Evocation, 
Eur. fr. 912: the sacrifice in Soph. fr. 366, in 
which there is a mayxdprei, should also be a 
Chthonic sacrifice ; the play is Mdvrecs } MoAvidos. 

6 See Mr. Frazer’s description ii. p. 160: see also 
iii. p. 347. 
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lished vexvopavreta were always at a ordm.ov 
"Aidov communicating with the underworld ; 
thus there was one in that Thesprotian 
place; where Periander summoned up his 
murdered wife (Hdt. v. 92); and where 
Orpheus had endeavoured to recall Eurydice 
(Pausan. ix. 30, 6 ‘that he went to Aornum 
in Thesprotis, where there was of old an 
oracle of the dead’): there was one at 
Taenarum (Plut. Mor. 560 F). It is at 
Avernus, under the direction of the Sibyl, 
that Vergil A. 6. 237 lays his necromantic 
scene; and Silius, copying him, 13. 395. 
Lucian’s Chaldaean i. 468 makes Menippus 
cross the Tigres és 7d éAos kai into 
which the Euphrates disappears ; weparw6év- 
res Kai tavrnv ddixvoipeba és xwpiov 
épnpov Kai tAGOes Kai dvydtov, and there they 
make their Botpov. The place selected in 
the Roman writers is always of this charac- 
ter: Lucan 642-8 a steep depression near 
Ditis cavernae...Phoebo non pervia taxus 
opacat: Stat. Theb. 4. 420 silva...pervia nullis 
solibus: Sen. Oed. 530-47 lucis et Phoebi 
inscius restagnat umor: dark, gloomy, stag- 
nant places, such as were haunted by noc- 
turnal powers (Verg. 6. 136, Ov. Met. 7. 74, 
198, Heroid. 12. 67, Lucian iii. 50), loca 
senta situ like the infernal regions, deav 
dvyhiw Aesch. Hum. 389, 
Kvédas ib. 399, suntess always, like 
the house of Death (Eur. Ale. 451, 864, 
606). 

So in Aesch. Theb. 839 the mourning 
Chorus say : 


> 

your, & kat’ otpov 
audi kpati xEpoiv 

mitvAov, ds bv ’Ax€povr’ dmetBerar 

tav aerovov (or daroXor) * peAdyKpoKov 
Pewpida 
rav aot Bn Tav avadrov, 
mavboxov eis TE 


‘O come then, on the tide of lamentation speed 
with measured falling plash about the head (of 
raining blows) the mourning black-sailed 
mission-barge (or on the black-suiled mission) 
to the shore untrodden of Apollo, to the sunless 
all-receiving obscure shore.’ Vhe funeral is 
contrasted with the white-sailed mission 
sent to Delos, the island of Apollo and the 
Sun—AjAov it would be natural 
to call it, as dvroAas pdoyOras in 


7 To understand what is meant by this common 
metaphor in the case of mourning gestures, see the 
plate in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians vol. iii. 
facing p. 449 (ed. 1878): opposite p. 447 is a 
representation of a funeral passing over the Lake of 
the Dead. 


8 I am not vouching for the readings. 


P.V. 817.2 The dead go dxrav xpos éoréepov 
Geod Soph. 0.7. 178. 

And in Soph. 0.C. 676 where the grove 
at Colonus is described with the epithets 
dvdAdda pupioKaprov dvyAtov av_avepov 
te mavrwv xeuovwv I cannot doubt they are 
meant to indicate a haunt of Chthonic powers. 
For not only were they worshipped in the 
absence of the sun, but the most propitious 
time for appealing to them was a still and 
silent night; befitting Chaos et Phlegethon, 
loca nocte silentia late Verg. A. 6. 265; see 
Fritzsche on Theocr. 2.11; Apoll. Rhod. 3. 
1201 y@pov otis marov jev avOpwruv, 
ciauevgow for the 
evocation ; Stat. Zheb. 4. 423 subter opaca 
quies vacuusque silentia servat horror, like the 
infernal regions 477 loca muta et inane severae 
Persephones. 

Evocations always had the nature of a 
magic practice. I agree with M. Bouché- 
Leclercq }° when he says ‘La nécromancie 
n’est, en effet, possible qu’+avec le concours 
de la magie, et c’est 14 l’unique raison pour 
laquelle Varron la disait importée de la 
Perse, le pays des Mages (Varro ap. Aug. 
Civ. Dei vii. 35).’ He points out that in 
the celebrated vexvia of the Odyssey ‘the 
hero executes to the letter the prescriptions 
of the magician Circe’ and that ‘the poet 
clearly indicates thereby the magic character.’ 
In literature always, when necromancy is 
performed, it is through the agency of one 
possessing magic powers.!! Aeschylus wrote 
a play called Wvxaywyot, and Phrynichus 
Bekk. An. 73. 13 says of dpyato. meant by 
the word trois tas Tov TeOvnKOTwY 
évvoias kai Tod AioyvAov dpaya : 
ef. Schol. Eur. Ale. 1128. In later fiction it 
is done by Circe, or under the patronage of 
Hecate and Circe or of the Cumaean Sibyl, 
by the wizard Teiresias and his daughter 
Manto, or by witches like Medea and 
Erichtho. In Heliod. vi. 14 it is an old 
Egyptian woman ; in Lucian iii, 39, as in i. 
464, a Babylonian Mage of the Chaldees; a 
Hyperborean pdyos in iii. 40. When Nero 
endeavoured to evoke and appease the ghost of 
Agrippina, he had recourse to facto per Magos 
sacro, Sueton, Vit. Neron. 34; Caracalla 
ordered Maternianus paywv tois dpictous 
vexvia Te xpyoapevov pabeiy 
tov TéAovs Tov Biov airod, Herodian. iv. 23 

$ It is strange to find that all the editors, and 
even Mr. Housman in his verse translation of the 
passage, take Tav to 
refer to 

0 Histoire de la Divination i. p. 332. 

11 So it must be in that remarkable fragment of 
Euripides (Clem. Al. p. 688), 912 Nauck. 
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xré. DiovCass. 77. 15). In 
Tac. Ann. ii. 28 it is implied that infernas 
umbras carminibus elicere must be done by 
magorum sacra (27): Lucan 6. 431, Lucian 
iii. 41. 

Egyptian incantations had this power 
(ef. Lucian iii. 57, 60); the Roman poets 
attach it commonly to Thessalian witches 
(and ef. schol. Eur. Alc. 1128); but if there 
was one region with which it was markedly 
associated, it was the region of the Persian !* 
udyo, from whom the name of magic was 
derived: Strabo 762 apa 8é rots of 
payou kai vexvopavres. ‘I determined’ says 
Menippus in Lucian i. 463 ‘to ask one of 
the Mages among the disciples and followers 
of Zoroaster, having heard that by means of 
érwoai and rederai they could open the gates of 
Hades and take any one down and bring him 
up again in safety.’ \4 

There remains one famous case of necro- 
mancy—in the Persae of Aeschylus, where 
Darius is called up to give advice and help, 
and does so. It will be conceded that the 
Chorus, whom Atossa bids perform the 
evocation, are supposed to be endowed with 
the magic powers of Persian Magi—as the 
Greeks in general conceived them. The act 
is characteristic of the people Aeschylus is 
representing ; one among many other points 
which are appropriate in the play. 

How unfamiliar Persian things have been 
to editors may be seen from their remarks 
on Persae 580 where the Chorus bemoaning 
the drowned Persian corpses say oxvAAovrat 
mpos avavdwv taidwy Tas dpidvrov. Though 
Hermann suspected something Oriental in 
the phrase ras dusdvrov, they have been 
unable to discover any special allusion in it. 
Yet the propriety lies upon the very surface. 
I quote from Darmesteter ; speaking of 
the Magian dogmatical conceptions, he 
says: ‘The new principles they introduced, 
or rather, developed into new consequences, 
was that of the purity of the elements. 
Fire, earth, and water had always been 
considered sacred things, and had received 
worship: the Magi drew from that prin- 
ciple the conclusion that burying the dead 


12 Circe herself—what other is she but a Persian ? 
Her dwelling is the distant East, and she is the 
daughter of the Sun and Mépon or Meponis. 

13 This, of course, is unknown to the Zend- Avesta, 

14 The infernal regions were made visible with 
their inhabitants ; but whether you went down, or 
they came up, was not so clear: nam quamvis 
Thessala vates vim faciat fatis, dubium est, quod 
traxerit illuec, adspiciat Stygias, an quod descenderit, 
uwmbras Lucan 6. 651. In Homer's account 
Odysseus goes down, but the Shades are also 
spoken of as coming up. They are generally brought 
up by later writers. 
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or burning the dead was defiling a god. oad 
‘ Water was looked upon in the same light. 
Bringing dead matter to it is as bad as 
bringing it to the fire. The Magi are said 
to have overthrown a king for having built 
bath-houses, as they cared more for the 
cleanness of water than for their own.’ !® 
He refers to p. 80 ‘ Can he be clean again, O 
holy Ahura Mazda / who has brought a corpse 
with filth into the waters, or into the fire, and 
made either unclean ?’ Strabo 732 in their 
sacrifice to water, the Persians Pd6pov 
Spugavres «is tovrov odayuiLovra, 
pevot TL TOU mAnoiov aipaxbein, ds 
puavoovres. ib. cis yap motapov ovr’ otpotow 
ovre virrovrar Ilépaat, ovde Aovovrat, ovde 
veKpov éuBaddovow SoxovvTwv 
elvas pvoapov. i. 138 és morapov be 
ovre évovpéover ov év- 
amovitovra... ‘That Tiridates was a Magian 
priest (Magus) appears from Tacitus’ testi- 
mony, Ann. xv. 24 nec recusaturum Tiri- 
datem accipiendo diademati in urbem venire, 
nisi sacerdotii religione attineretur ; that he 
was a Zoroastrian is shown by his scruples 
about the worship of the elements. When 
he came from Asia to Rome to receive the 
crown of Armenia at the hands of Nero, he 
wanted not to come by sea but rode along 
the coasts (he crossed only the Hellespont), 
because the Magi were forbidden to defile 
the sea (Plin, V.H. xxx. 17 navigare nol- 
uerat q exspuere in maria aliisque 
mortalium necessitatibus violare naturam eam 
fas non putant). ‘This is quite in the spirit 
of later Zoroastrianism, and savours much 
of Mazdeism. That Vologeses himself 
shared the scruples of his brother appears 
from his answer to Nero, who insisted 
upon his coming to Rome also: “Come 
yourself, it is easier for you to cross such 
immensity of sea” (Dio Cass. Ixiii. 4). 
The answer was mistaken for au insult by 
Nero, and as it seems, by Dio himself.’ 

The Chorus in the Persae express 
mere fear and hatred of the sea 110 sqq., 
and of ships 562 sgq. ; 1° but in ras dysdvrov 
we may surely see their horror at the defil- 
ing of that element by corpses. There is no 
need to suppose that Aeschylus is translat- 
ing any Persian phrase; but it seems it 
would have been possible for him to do so ; 
this is Darmesteter’s note on ‘the sea 

‘5 Zend-Avesta, i. p. liv. 

16 Jb. p. xe. 

Ib. p. xxxiv. 

18 In diduudrrepor xvavemides vaes the natural 
meaning of the epithet would be ‘with two-fold 
Sledge of oars,’ the double rapads : I. 7. 1314, Polyb. 
i. 46. 11, Plut. Ant. 63 rods rapoois ray vedv eyelpas 
nal wrepdoas 
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Péitika,’ Zend-Avesta i. p. 53: ‘The sea 
where waters are purified before going back 
to their heavenly seat, the sea Vouru-kasha 
(the sea above, the clouds), Pditika, 
‘the clean,’ is very likely to have been 
originally a name or epithet of the sea 
Vouru-kasha. When the mythic geography 
of Mazdeism was reduced into a system, the 
epithet took a separate existence, as it gave 
a ready answer to that question, which, it 
may be was raised first by the name itself : 
‘Where are the waters cleansed which have 
been defiled here below, and which we see 
falling again to us pure and clean?’ 

The nature of the sacrifice in Evocations 
we have seen to be the same as in other 
sacrifices to the it was in the in- 
cantation that the efficacy of the process 
lay. Even when magic herbs are used, they 
are themselves enchanted, and we are often 
told that the charms are far more potent. 
I shall quote the epithets with which they 
are described. eLucan’s is the most ex- 
travagant, 6. 685 twm vox, Lethaeos cunctis 
pollentior herbis excantare deos, confudit 
murmura primum dissona et humanae multum 
discordia linguae. latratus habet illa canum 
gemitumque luporum; quod trepidus bubo, 
quod strix nocturna queruntur, quod stridunt 
ululantque ferae, etc. tot rerum vox una fuit. 
At last she breaks into speech, mox cetera 
cantu explicat Haemonio penetratque in 
Tartara lingua ; ‘ Eumenides, ete. Sen. Oed. 
561 carmenque magicum volvit et rabido 
minax decantat ore quidquid aut placat leves 
aut cogit umbras. Lucian i. 469 6 8 payos 
...0UKEer TH Tappeyebes as 
olds Te Hv, dvaxpayiv Saipovds Te Spot mavras 
éreBoaro kat Kat Epwias ‘ kat vuxiav 
dua Kal BapBapucd kai dona (unintel- 
ligible) évépara kai 19: before 
with an érwdy this same Mage érirpoxov te 
Kai dvages epbéyyero, apparently summoning 
some dainovas : he repeats it in a purifying 
ceremony, wzorovOopicas, p. 465-6. Sil. 
Ital. 13. 428 arcanum murmur anhelans. 
Ov. Met. 14. 56 obscurum verborum ambage 
novorum ter noviens carmen magico demur- 
murat ore. 365 concipit illa preces et verba 
precantia dicit iynotosque deos ignoto carmine 
adorat. 405 longis Hecaten ululatibus orat. 
7. 190 ternis ululatibus. Am. i. 8. 18 longo 
carmine. Ars Am. 2. 102 mixtaque cum 
magicis nenia Marsa sonis with Heinsius’ 
note. Stat. Zheb. 4. 418 longo murmure 


18 Like the celebrated abracadabra (see Burmann 
Poet, Lat. Minor. ii p. 364 on Samonicus de medicina 
944). In Lucian iii. 45 an Arabian charm is éxwdy 
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purgat. Val. Flace. 7. 184 cantu trilingut. 
Burmann’s note on 389 magico sono. 464 
septeno murmure. 488 tacitis cantibus. 
8. 69 Medea carmina barbarico fundens pede. 
The old Aiyvrria in Heliod. vi. 14 wodAa 
mpos THY veAnvaiav BapBdpos Te Kai feviLovor 
tiv dvdpacr . . . 
makes a corpse stand up and questions it. 
It answers in ahusky voice. Eur, 1.7. 1335 
dvwddrvée Kai BapBapa payevovo’, 
és govov vitovoa says the Egyptian 
messenger.2° Among cther things, we see 
they are described as various, long, lugu- 
brious, unintelligible, barbarous. Add Wytten- 
bach’s Plutarch vi p. 1009, Nonn. D. 4, 272. 

To the Greeks, all the prayers of Magi 
were érwoai, that is, magic spells ; and their 
length was characteristic of them: Strabo 
733 of Mayo. in the Persian sacrifice to 
water tas émwdas 
paBdwv prpixivov Séopnv Karéxovres : 
and in Cappadocia yap éxet Tov 
Mdywv Pidrov) tip Pvddrrovew ot 
oxedov Te mpd Tod wupds THY Tov 
paBdwy éxovres. Lucian’s Chaldaein Mage, 
i. 465 twa paxpay émA€ywv. 

In the Persae the Chorus in answer to 
Atossa say in quiet anapaests ov te réure 
xoas O tuvos airnod- 
pea edppovas kata 
7’ evépwv, evepbev 
cis Pas’ yap TL Kaxdv axos olde 
povos av Ovytav mépas Then, in our 
text, their hymn begins, and the first words 
it opens with are these : 


dle pov paxapiras 
> 


ivodaiuwv Baoreds 
BapBapa 
iévros 7! ra mavaiod’ ai- 

avi Baypar’, h* 


°° The grammariaus derived yéns from ydos: Suid. 
p. 1127 Bernhardy, Tonrela rot avdyew vexpody 
elpnra and ydwy Kal Tav 
Ophvwy trav wept tdpous yiwouévwy. Eustath. 
1147. 8 rd ‘Opnveiv erpdas’ dort TH yoepas 
Kal yéns moet. Liddell and Scott say 
‘yéns, properly a wailer, howler, and so (from the 
howl in which spells were chanted, barbaricus 
ululatus Seneca) a wizard, sorcerer, enchanter.’ 
This however is only a plausible etymology; in 
usage never means a wailer. 

°l iévros M, which has other cases of psilosis in the 
lyrics of this play, 540 awaadais, 579 aal prima manu, 
644 dyeudves, 679 Gudpria: cf. 661 ixov. This may 
be a correct tradition; for, as I have pointed out, 
the language is Ionicised in a conventional degree. 
If the Persians must speak Greek at all, they will 
speak the dialect of Asia, P 

* Dindorf for Bdyyara. Cf. Stat. Theb. 4. 504, 
Lucan. 6. 744, quoted presently. 
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mavtdAav’ ayn 
SiaBodow ; 

, 
vepev dpa pov ; 


Paley’s explanation of PapBapa is ‘To 
Darius Greek words were BapBapa’: a truly 
monstrous view. It is only by a convention 
they are speaking Greek at all; you are to 
imagine they are speaking Persian. And 
Aeschylus to call Greek language barbarous 
to any one! The Persians speak of them- 
selves as BapBapor in 9 places of this play. 
It should now be evident that what are 
meant are the long-drawn, magical, out- 
landish incantations. 

But where are they? If the Chorus say 
p dle pov; vépbev dpa xAver nov; that 
implies that there has already been some 
call he might have heard. In Lucan 6. 744 
when Erichtho cries to the infernal powers 
paretis? an ille compellandus erit quo nun- 
quam terra vocato non concussa tremit? it is 
after she has already made a passionate 
appeal ; and so it is in Stat. Zheb. 4. 500 
atque hic Teiresias, nondum adventantibus 
umbris, ‘testor,’ ait ‘divae, quibus hune 
saturavimus ignem, laevaque concussae dedi- 
mus carchesia terrae, iam nequeo tolerare 
moram. Cassusne sacerdos audior? an rabido 
tubeat si Thessala cantu ibitis? et Scythicis 
quotiens armata venenis Colchis aget, trepido 
pallebunt Tartara motu?’ But to Darius 
there has been no appeal at all ; nor surely 
could the previous invocation have been de- 
scribed in these excessive epithets. I think 
we must understand that they begin by in- 
voking Darius with émwdaé in unintelligible 
jargon ; then they break into their hymn: 
‘O does he hear me uttering in outlandish 
terms, but plain to him, this diverse long-drawn 
dismal-sounding speech’ Or must I pierce the 
earth with yet more agonizing cries?’ ra 
mavaioAa, those they have just been uttering ; 
though the article might, of course, imply 
‘the usual ritual,’ ra vouya. The refrain 
in 667, 675 Baoxe warep dxaxe Aapiay, of 
probably represents the magic incantation. 

The effect of the incantation was to rend 
and cleave the earth, making an open pas- 
sage either for the operators to descend by 
or for the ascension of the ghost. This is 
definitely stated in half-a-dozen passages : 
Lucian i. 470 Necyomant. 10 eidis after 
the incantation of the Babylonian Mage 
dmavta éxeiva éoadeveto Kal imo Tis 
dveppyyvuro and the infernal regions 
were discovered: we descended da ov 
xéoparos. Tibull. 1. 2. 45 haec cantu 
Jinditque solum manesque sepulcris elicit. 
Ov. Am.i. 8. 17 evocat antiquis proavos 
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atavosque sepuleris et solidam longo carmine 

Sindit humum. Rem. Am. 253 me duce non 

tumulo prodire iubebitur umbra ; non anus 

infami carmine rumpet humum. Lucan vi. 

728 perque cavas terrae quas egit carmine 

rimas Manibus illatrat. ‘This is the descrip- 

tion of the result in Sen. Oed. 567: canitque 
rursus, et terram intuens graviore Manes voce 
et attonita ciet. latravit Hecates turba: ter 
valles cavae sonuere maestum: tota succusso 
solo pulsata tellus. ‘ audior’ vates ait, ‘rata 
verba fudi.’ rumpitur caecum chaos, iterque 
populo Ditis ad superos datur. subsedit 
omnis silva et erexit comam: duxere rimas 
robora, et totum nemus concussit horror. 
terra se retro dedit gemuitque penitus. sive 
temptari abditum Acheron profundum mente 
non aequa tulit, sive ipsa tellus ut daret 
JSunctis viam compage rupta sonuit, aut ira 
furens triceps catenas Cerberus movit graves, 
subito dehiscit terra et immenso sinu laxata 
patuit. Ovid makes the earth groan too 
when Circe calls, with deadly magic herbs, 
upon the Powers of Night and Hecate : 

Met. 14. 406 eaxiluere loco (dictu mirabile) 

silvae, ingemuitque solum....et lapides visi 

mugitus edere raucos: the same is among the 

effects of Medea’s incantations Met. 7. 

204-6. Apollonius of Tyana in Philostr. 

iv. 16 professes to have raised Achilles up 

ovyt Bobpov ’Odvecéws dpvédpevos apvav 

aipate GAN’ edfdpevos 
jpwow ot ‘ Achilles, 
most men say that you are dead, but I do 
not agree, any more than Pythagoras my 
master ; if I am right, then come and prove 
it to my eyes’; whereupon ceio pos pev 
mepi Tov Kodwvov Bpaxds éyévero, and Achilles 

avedoOn. Eucrates in Lucian Philopseud. 22 

iii. 50 relates how Hecate appeared to him 

Bpovrys. 

In the Persae, when Darius is called up, 
he addresses the Chorus in these terms : 

683 & mora moray HBS Enis, 
Il¢poat yepatot, tiva ; 
OTével, KEKOTTAL, Kal xapdooeTat TEdOV" 
tpets Opynveir’ eyyis Extdres 

Kal Yoxaywyots dpOuiLovres yoors 

GAAws TE TAVTWS XOi KaTA 
AaBeiv apeivous cioiv 7) 

Gps 8 éxeivors evdvvacteioas 

Taxuve 6’, ws & xpovov. 


What is the meaning of oréver xéxorrat 
kat médov? In view of the 


passages I have adduced we may suppose, I 


think, that it is the result of the yvyaywyot 
yoo: and the later scholia ° explain it so : 
schol. A riva rovov kal xaxordbeav 7) 
modus Kal orevater Kai olov ék Tov 
Kal yn Katwhev. de 
elpykev, OTe TOV ToAAOY 7 
paycioa dvéduxé pe. Schol. B yapdooerat} 
tots Opyvos. These are merely 
two expressions of one and the same view ; 
but they have not appealed to modern critics, 
to whom the virtue of the ydo. has been 
quite unknown. Hermann took these scholia 
to be different explanations: ‘ Interpre- 
tationes in scholiis duae prostant, una, qua 
rupta tellus, ut Darius ab inferis exire 
posset, intelligitur, quae ab usu verbi ab- 
horret et ad sensum absurda est ; altera qua 
lamentis lacerari regio significatur.’ Paley 
says: ‘What is meant by the plain being 
‘cut up and ploughed,’ 7.e, whether by the 
violent gestures, impatient stamping, &c., 
of those who evoke Darius, or by the noise 
and turmoilsof the army and war chariots, 
or riven by an earthquake to give the ghost 
a passage to the upper world, is not clear, 
The later Scholiasts understand the @pjva 
and ddvppot, but the Greek words are as 
inapplicable to the mere sounds of grief as 
they seem peculiarly appropriate to the 
tramp of armies Hermann is so dis- 
satisfied with the Scholiast’s explanation, 
that he suspects the passage is in some way 
corrupt. Probably the effects of sorcery are 
meant.’ Wecklein and Zomarides, taking 
(as some do) the subject of oréve, xéxorrat 
to be wodis, understand by wédov 
the beating of the ground by the dancing of 
the Chorus: they say that yapaooew here is 
used in the sense of viocew, which Hes. 
Scut. 62 applies to horses, xOdva 8 éxrumov 
akées viowovtes Well,—there 
is no reason whatever to suppose the Chorus 
here have any dance at all; in the second 
place no one ever raised a ghost by dancing ; 
you might dance fora day without bringing 
a corpse up: and imagine these aged vener- 
able men skipping and scoring the ground 
with their old hoofs! Schuetz, taking (as I 
do) all the three verbs to refer to zédov, sup- 
posed them to be the result of that drum- 
ming on the ground which we have remarked 
above : ‘solemne enim erat manes evocanti- 
bus terram manibus pulsare ; adeoque Darius, 
gemit, inquit, pulsatur, ac tantum non 
scinditur solum.’ This, though Hermann 
says ‘Schiitzii interpretationem nemo ele- 
gantem esse sibi persuadet,’ has found 
favour; M. Weil accepts it and Prof. 


°*8 No explanation is given in the earlier; in the 
later there is no alternative suggestion. 
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Tucker (Choeph. p. 78), quoting also the 
opinion of Dr, Verrall to the same effect. 
Dr. Verrall may have been influenced by a 
note of Mr. Frazer’s (Pausan. iv p. 239-40) 
on smiting of the earth with rods,** a passage 
which’ Miss Harrison also uses (J. 1900 
xx p. 107) for the interpretation of a paint- 
ing on a lekythos and the title of Sophocles’ 
Satyric play Spupoxdror. 

This explanation of Pers. 685 is far the 
most reasonable of those suggested ; that it 
is the true one I find it difficult to believe 
in face of testimony. From Homer down- 
wards we have many descriptions in detail 
of ghost-raising, and from Homer down- 
wards many cases of drumming on the 
ground ; but I can find no example (nor has 
one been quoted) where spirits are evoked 
by it; it is never used in necromancy ; 
never part of magic ritual : whereas, on the 
other hand, the riving or convulsion of the 


_ earth is again and again attributed to the 


power of incantation. There is no mention 
in the Persae of hands drumming: only two 
instruments are mentioned by Atossa ; she 
brings xods herself to propitiate the Earth- 
powers generally (612), and then calls upon 
the Chorus to evoke Darius with dvois, 
622 GAN’ & Piro, xoator raicde veprépwv 
érevpnpetre Tov Te daipova Aapeiov 
They reply 627, od re yous 
moprovs evdpovas eivac. Then they begin, as 
usual, byjimploring the Authorities to permit 
the rising of their subject, and work upon 
the «feelings of Darius with their piteous 
plaints; his ascension is at length—and 
reluctantly, as usual — permitted. He 
accepts the yxods (687) on ascending, but 
what have moved him to appear are the 
Yrxaywyoit yoo. (688, 699), There is no 
mention of any beating on the ground ; and 
the only passage | know on which that 
colour could be put is Stat. Zheb. 4. 472 
where Teiresias exclamat (tremuere rogi, et 
vox impulit ignem), ‘ Tartareae sedes,... 
solvite pulsanti loca muta et inane severae 


“4 Since jaSdouavreia appears not to be included by 
M. Bouché-Leclercy in La Divination, I give here 
collected references to it. The jdBdwv 5€oun men- 
tioned by Strabo 733{(quoted above) is ‘the baresma 
(now called barsom), a bundle of sacred twigs 
which the priest holds in his hand while reciting the 
prayers The Parsis in India found it con- 
venient to replace them by brass wires, which, when 
once consecrated, can be used for an indefinite period.’ 
Darmesteter Zend-Avesta I. p. 22. For these and 
others see Phoenix Coloph. (Ath. 530 e), the rich 
schol. on Nicand. Ther. 613, Hdt. iv. 67, where Stein 
quotes Ammian. Marc. xxxi. 2. 24, Tac. Germ. 10. 
—But this was not to Mr. Frazer’s purpose, for they 
were not used to beat the ground with. 


Persephones. Here, if it were not for the 
other passages, it might be thought that 
pulsanti means ‘at the beating of my hands’ ; 
but immediately before it*his voice that 
produces the pulsation of the pyre and of 
the flame, and in Sen. Oed. 570, when tota 
succusso solo pulsata tellus, it is the voice of 
Teiresias that produces the effect.—Since 
the yxoaé in this case would naturally be 
made in a BdOpos, xapdooerat might refer to 
excavation of the earth, if there were any 
passage that could warrant it; perhaps the 
phrasing of the line implies that the actions 
of the lamentation—groaning, beating on 
the breast, and laceration of the flesh—are 
transmitted to the passive earth. 

From the same note of Prof. Tucker’s 
(Cho. p. 78) I learn that there is another 
passage which Dr. Verrall would refer to 
the suppliant’s beating on the ground. He 
thinks that ‘in this custom lies the explan- 
ation of v. 374,’ and Prof. Tucker considers 
the explanation (which he quotes there) 
satisfactory. I do not know whether others 
will agree ; this is the passage : 


yap THade papayvys 
dodzos TOV apwyot 

Kata non, TOv KpatovvTwY 
xepes odx oTvyepov 
Ti paddov yeyevyta ; 

‘ However, the thud of this double scourge 
goes home—the champions of the one side ure 
already under earth, while the side in power 
have hands defiled by murder: when has 
there ever been for children a case more 
abominable than this ?’ The double ‘ scourge,’ 
by a common metaphor, is the double taunt, 
which is employed to enrage the spirit of 
their father ; and the Greek shows clearly 
that the two lashes are the clauses joined 
by pev and d¢: they are the explanation, 
stated with asyndeton, of dirAjs. It was 
the way of Greek, when giving the two 
details meant by didupos, durods and 
the like, to specify them by the particles 
Te... Te... kal, or pev...d€: eg. Pers, 
169, Theb. 769 (read 7’), Agam. 
337, 826 ayOos TH 
Tois T abtos mipacw Bapivera Kai Tov 
Ovpaiov oABov cicopdv Supp. 1020 
oixnots Kai dixAn rapa’ pev 
Kai didot. Eur. Andr. 506. If 
this usage had been recognised by critics, 
they would all have seen that in Agam. 645 


2% yépes ovX Sorat oTvyepav ToUTwy uGAAOV 
yeyevnrat MS. I adopt the corrections of Schoe- 
mann ; but mai ought not to have been changed : 
it is from the children’s point of view they are con- 
sidering it. 
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moder pev EAXKOS & TO TUXELV, TOA- 
Gvipas SumAQ “Apys 
the two lashes of the double scourge are 
the two clauses specified by pev and dé, the 
public and the private blow.—dotmos ipac- 
6Ans Nonn. D. 10. 13. 

In ordinary parlance pdyos, yoys and 
were synonymous in scorn (péyos Kat 
yons Aeschin. 73.13, yéns érwdds Eur. Bacch. 
227, dp’ émwdds, od yons mépux’ ; 
Hippol. 1035), suggesting ‘sorcerer,’ ‘quack,’ 
‘wizard,’ ‘juggler,’ ‘charlatan’; and a 
common sneer at them was ‘ mercenary’ and 
‘avaricious.’ In Soph. 0.7. 388 Oedipus in 
his anger calls Teiresias payov 
pnxavoppadov, ayvprnv, ev Tots 
povoy dédopxey: and in Antig. 
1034 Creon exclaims ovde 
Kdprepdpric pat epdaiver, 
modGre tard Sapdewv HArexrpov, «i Bovdrcobe, 
kai tov xypvoov: and at 1155 taunts 
the prophet with venality to his face, 70 
yep mav prrdpyvpov yévos, 1061 Kiver, 
povov py A€ywv: and 
everyone will remember Adeimantus’ de- 
scription in Plat. Rep. 3648-365 of the 
mendicant quacks who go to rich men’s doors, 
Gyvprat kai pavres éxi tAovoiwv Ovpas loves, 
professing to have power obtained from 
heaven to procure by sacrifices and in- 
cantations the healing of their sins, or 
promising to harm their enemies, whether 
good or bad, at a small expense, wera opixpav 
daravav Spoiws dikaov ddikw érayw- 
yais tit kal Katadeopois,”” tovs ws 
meOovrés brnpereiv. 

In Aesch. Cho. 815 after praying the 
Gods to speed Orestes’ hand, the Chorus with 
sly humour say : 


815 Kai ror’ 
dwpdrwv 
OnAvv 

818 —~ kpexrov yontwv 

vopov 


°6 Driven out, as it were as eayiorous, excommuni- 
cate and banned, aynddtw pdoriy: cvvOpatcas 
Lycophr. 436 (with Bachmani’s note): the critics 
miss the point. It seems probable that in Cho. 288 
we should read mérAews (or 
aynddtw) pdoriy: AvuavOey Séuas: see Wecklein’s 
textual note. Thus Christ drove out the money- 
changers from the Temple with a seowrge (John 2. 15), 
as defilers and polluters of it. 

*7 So I punctuate ; the usual punctuation is at 
BAdwew, but surely the caradécers defixiones bind the 
human victim. See for instance Legg. 933 a, D, 
Theocr. ii. 3, 10 sqq. For éwaywyal see Ruhnken 
Timaeus, p. 114=96. 
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820 rad’ 
Képdos avgera 700’, dra 
pidwv’. 


‘And then at last our voice will vent, for 
deliverance of the house and wind set fair, 
the wizards’ strain, ‘ The vessel speeds! Evil is 
removed from my friends and my own gain, 
my own, increased withal’. This was a very 
natural view for slaves to take: remember 
in the Agamemnon, when the beacon-fire 
shines out, how the Watchman dances a pas 
seul,*® remarking to himself in a colloquial 
metaphor ‘I shall score by my masters’ luck ; 
this beaconing has turned up trumps for me’. 
He will see the return of Agamemnon ; be 
released from his long sentry; and doubtless 
also receive a reward for his good news, for 
this was the regular Oriental custom: ‘The 
herdsman came, and standing before me 
said, O my master, I will tell thee a thing 
which shall gladden thy soul and shall gain 
me the gift of good tidings’ Burton’s Thousand 
Nights and a Night (ed. 1894) i. p. 27, where 
he observes ‘Arabic “ Al-Basharah”, the 
gift everywhere claimed in the East and in 
Boccaccio’s Italy by one who brings good 
news. Those who do the reverse expose 
themselves to a sound strappado’. So it 
was in Greece; if messengers bring bad 
news, it is with apprehension ; but for good 
news they receive largesse or entertainment, 
and have no scruple in suggesting it: see 
Soph. 0.7. 190 tor mpdros ayyeiAas 
rade mpos gov KEepddvatpme Kal 
xdpw, 492-6, V0.7. 230, 1002-6, £7. 797-802, 
Eur. Hel. 1280-3, Jon 759, Heracl. 789, 888 : 
ef. Ag. 591. Since yéyres, while delivering 
others, were proverbial also for an eye to 
their own pockets, the Chorus here look 
forward humorously to ‘ the wizards’ strain’. 

But if you consult the editors, you will 
find a very different notion. Since Blom- 
field and Hermann they have all assumed 
that yoyrwy is an error for yoarév or yoardy, 
‘ wailers’, ‘wailing ’.—zAotrov in 815 is an 
error for some adjective; xAvrov Bamberger; 
perhaps wAvrav ‘the cleansed house’. 818 
600 xpexrov (with duo in erasure) is a cor- 
ruption of some compound adjective. ovpro- 
oraray is a metaphor derived from wind, like 
deiua mpoorarypiov xapdias Ag. 967 
(cf. Cho. 390); it applies both to the fortune 
of the house and to the ovpos duvwv (Pind. P. 
iv. is Kirchhoff’s correction of 
it is a colloquial phrase like Plaut. Bacchid. 
797 pulere haec confertur navis, Ov. Fast. 4. 


°8 The editors do not notice this. It stands for a 
little interval before the Chorus appear at the sum- 
mons of Clytemnestra. 
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18 dum licet et spirant flamina, navis eat, 
Plat. Legg. 813 wavra Kar’ dpOdv 
Liban. iv. 12. 34 rots yap otrw éxovow 
e€ ovpias zpdypara Lucian 
ii. 698 ravri pev Kata potv mpoxwpe 
éuov éudv as in Pratinas Bergk iii. p. 558, 


Odes Choisies d’ Horace. Par B. BAELDE et 
M. Lecrain. Brussels: Desclée, De 
Brouwer et Cie. 

Proses d’ Adam de Saint-Victor. Par M. 
Lecrary. Same publishers. 

Proses d’ Adam et Odes d’ Horace. Par B. 
M. Lecratn et L. 
Same publishers. 


TueEsE three volumes are intended to be 
used together as text-books for a course in 
the comparative study of literature. They 
appear to form part of a series issued under 
the general direction of Canon Guillaume 
of Namur, and approved by the Bishop of 
that see. The first book above-named 
contains a selection from the Odes and 
Epodes of Horace with an Introduction 
and Notes by two gentlemen who are pro- 
fessors in Roman Catholic schools in 
Belgium. The notes are sufficient for the 
purpose in hand, which is, to make a toler- 


able sense of the Latin, and to show that 


Horace was not a Christian and that he had 
many tricks of style. The only novelty that I 
observe is the reading, at (’. iv. 2. 49, tuque 
dum praedicis ‘io triumphe,’ but there are 
other signs that M. Baelde or M. Legrain 
is a very peremptory editor. The second 
book gives a selection of the Proses, or 
rhymed Latin hymns, of one Adam, a 
Breton, who was a monk in the Abbey of 
Saint-Victor at Paris in the twelfth century. 
Here also there are an Introduction and 
Notes which I found extremely useful. 
The third is the complement of the other 
two, and contains a longer and more detailed 


- account of Proses, and of Adam’s style: 


then a translation of the selected proses 
and odes, with suggestions of literary 
parallels: and finally, many close compari- 
sons of proses with odes, the criticisms of 
each being ranged under the heads of vérité, 
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Eur. H.F. 1179, Hl. 1149.—One of the 
scholia has tov yoytwr, olov, as gdover 
meptiovres (corrected by Victorius for 
tes) tiv woAw: for this word in its special 
application to yonres and dyvprat, see Ruhn- 
ken Tim. pp. 10 and 180 =213. 

W. Heapiam. 


moralité and art. It need hardly be said 
that in the matter of vérité (which means 
‘the fact conveyed’: eg. that Drusus con- 
quered the Rhaeti, or that St. Paul was 
converted by a vision of Christ), and in 
moralité, the monk has much the best of it. 
But it is open to doubt whether, in respect 
of art (which is taken to include inspiration 
as well as style), Horace is so frequently 
inferior as M. Guillaume and his coadjutors 
would make him out to be. I have tried 
to approach this question with candour ; 
to dismiss from my mind the prejudice 
which a reader trained to classical Latin 
may easily feel against ecclesiastical Latin 
of the twelfth century : to allow that pious 
devotion is in itself a sort of inspiration, 
and to think it possible that a writer who, 
as M. Guillaume admits, has been forgotten 
for nearly four centuries, was nevertheless 
a poet of the first order. But, after all, 
I am wholly unable to agree with M. 
Guillaume in his appreciations. He con- 
tends, in the main, that, whereas Horace 
is frigid, imitative, a courtier, out of touch 
with the people, Adam is inspired, inventive, 
popular. He was certainly copious and 
may have been inventive in the matter of 
rhythms: he was popular in his use of 
rhyme and alliteration and short sentences : 
he can pray with fervour: but his language 
is quite lacking in distinction, and_ his 
thoughts are either popular in the worse 
sense, that is to say, common-place, or else 
obscure with a singular monastic pedantry. 
His verse is, in great part, a sort of Hebrew 


~Latin, a mosaic of tags from the Prophets 


and Canticles applied, by a mysterious sym- 
bolism, to Christ and the Virgin. It is 
easy to prove this point, for M. Guillaume 
has considerately provided a dictionary of 
Adam’s usual symbols, from which I take 
the following short specimens. 
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‘Rosa.—D’aprés la Clef de St. Méliton : 
Rosae martyres, rubore sanguinis. Adam 
n’a pas employé cet embléme, que nous 
trouvons déja dans le Cathemerinon de 
Prudence. I] a plutét fait de la rose un 
symbole de la patience de Marie, Rosa 
patientiae: symbolisme rare, car la rose, 
dans les idées chrétiennes comme dans celles 
du paganisme, indiquant |’ardeur de l’amour, 
a été appliquée 4 la Vierge, & cette Rose 
mystique des litanies, qui, autour d’elle, 
répand ses parfums: ‘ Quasi plantatio rosae 
in Jericho’ (Eccl. xxiv.). Dans la Prose de 
l’Epiphanie, Adam s’écrie: Orta rosa est ex 
spinis, designant ainsi Marie, qui sortit du 
peuple Juif. 

Ferar.—Adam appelle de ce nom les 
persécuteurs. En particulier Saul est sym- 
bolisé par le loup. 

Jacos.—Jacob, petit-fils de Sara, repré- 
sente les enfants de I’Eglise, supplantant les 
enfants de la Synagogue représentés par 
Esaii. Cf. Pr. iii. 42 et 47.’ 

There are about 120 such explanations. 
How necessary they are may be judged 
from the following extracts from a Prose for 
Easter-day : 

Lex est umbra futurorum ; 
Christus, finis promissorum, 
Qui consummat omnia, 

Christi sanguis igneam 
Hebetavit rompheam, 
Amota custodia. 


Puer, nostri forma risus, 
Pro quo vervex est occisus, 
Vitae signat gaudium. 

Joseph exit de cisterna : 
Christus redit ad superna 

Post mortis supplicium. 

Anguem forat in maxilla 
Christus, hamus et armilla; 

In cavernam reguli 
Manum mittit ablactatus 
Et sic fugit exturbatus 

Vetus hospes (?hostis) saeculi. 


Can it be that all these allusions were 
familiar to the people of the twelfth century ? 
Did everybody know that there were 
cherubim with flaming swords at the Gate of 
Paradise ; that /saac means ‘laughter’ and 
that regulus is a basilisk or cockatrice? I 
cannot believe it. Such writing must always 
have been obscure except toa small circle of 
enthusiasts. Or, suppose the allusions to 
have been well-known, since symbolism 
plays a large part in mediaeval mural 
decoration. Then such writing is mere 
frigid plagiarism, without even the merit of 


invention. In either case, it is condemned 
as poetry and it constitutes about a third 
part of the proses here collected. Another 
third is much more readily intelligible but 
is dewnright doggrel. Here is a passage 
from a poem on the martyrdom of 8. Victor 
(killed by Datianus at Valencia, a.p. 304) : 


Non communi sinit jure 
Virum tradi sepulturae : 
Legi simul et naturae 
Vim facit malitia. 
In defunctum judex saevit : 
Hine defuncto laus accrevit, 
Nam, quo vesci consuevit, 
Reformidat bestia. 
En cadaver inhumatum 
Corvus servat illibatum 
Sicque sua sceleratum 
Frustratur intentio. 
At profanus 
Datianus 
Quod consumi 
Nequit humi 
Vult abscondi 
Sub profundi 
Gurgitis silentio. 


The remaining third part is better than 
the other two, and is certainly both fervid 
and spontaneous : e.g. 


Consolator alme, veni ! 
Linguas rege, corda leni ; 
Nihil fellis aut veneni 

Sub tua praesentia. 
Nil jocundum, nil amoenum, 
Nil salubre, nil serenum, 
Nihil dulce, nihil plenum, 

Sine tua gratia. 

* * * 

Tu qui dator es et donum, 
Nostri cordis omne bonum, 
Cor ad laudem redde pronum, 
Nostrae linguae formans sonum 

In tua praeconia. 


If Adam had always written as well as 
this, I could read him with pleasure: but 
not the Holy Inquisition itself should induce 
me to say that I preferred his poetry to 
Horace’s. Fortunately there is no prospect 
of an auto dafé in this matter. M. Guil- 
laume says that the Renaissance put Adam 
out of fashion, but strangely omits to men- 
tion that the Council of Trent finally 
banished him. The Committee appointed 
by that Council to revise the liturgy appar- 
ently did not think that Adam’s proses were 
the best of their kind and preferred, rightly 
as I think, the Dies trae of Thomas de 
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Celano, the Stabat Mater of Jacopone de 
Todi, the Lauda Sion of Thomas Aquinas 
and other compositions. 

Nevertheless, though I cannot fall in with 
M. Guillaume’s literary judgments, I have 
read his books with interest and profit. 
They throw light on the arts and studies of 
the mediaeval cloister and on the history 
of modern literature. His account of the 
origin of proses, or sequences, for instance, 
contains matter which I have not seen else- 
where. In the service of the Mass, the 
gradual (i.e, {the anthem following the 
epistle) was succeeded, except in Lent, by 
an Alleluia. In order to give time for the 
priest to go tothe ambo and find the Gospel, 
it was customary to prolong tbe final vowel 
of the Alleluia in a series of notes which 
were called strictly the seguentia. As the 
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performance of these notes involved some 
difficulty, the’practice arose of setting words 
to them and these words were originally 
called the prosa. The first proses were 
composed in the Abbey of Jumiéges, which 
was destroyed by the Normans in the ninth 
century. <A fugitive from Jumiéges brought 
to the Monastery of St. Gall an antiphonary 
which contained some specimens of proses. 
These were seen by a Swiss Monk named 
Notker who adopted the idea but improved 
the diction, making the sentences rhyth- 
mical. In the course of the next two centuries 
proses gradually became versified without 
losing their original name. This bald out- 
line suggests to the imagination a hundred 


moving pictures. 
J. Gow. 


Thesaurus Glossarum emendatarum edidit 
Gzoraius Gortz. Pars prior, fase. i, ii. 
Pars posterior, accedit index Graecus 
Herael, fase. i. Pp. x., 754, 
438. Teubner, 1899-1901. 60M. 


ProFessor Goetz has now accomplished the 
greater part of a very useful work. To 
praise the learning and the diligence of so 
well-known a scholar in a subject so pecu- 
liarly his own would be well-nigh an imper- 
tinence. One might almost have expected 
nothing to escape him. He does, however, 
seem to have overlooked a fragment of a 
Latin-German glossary discovered by Prof. 
G. C. M. Smith in the library of University 
College, Sheffield, and published in the 
Journal of Philology, vol. 24, pp. 238-242, 
which contains some interesting glosses. 
Nettleship’sand Mr, Housman’scontributions 
to earlier volumes are however used. The 
material is of course in the main that 
published in the four issued volumes of the 
Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum ; and its col- 
lection into the convenient alphabetical 
form forms a work of interest to investiga- 
tors in every period of Latin from the archaic 
Latin to Romance. The student of the pre- 
classical period will for example welcome 
new compounds of endo-: endoclusa ; endo- 
decarit pyvice ; endofestabat écawev 
(where éowe Vule. écivero Ribbeck ; but read 
éoivero dpyiev transposing the termina- 
tions) : endogenia naturalitas amoena ; endo- 
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riguum. The collector of domestic Latin 
will be interested in sissiat 
Bpéovs (I have added the colon to preserve 
the infant from the fate celebrated in the 
popular song) and hardly less so in stat, 
another word of the nursery. Those who 
study the common Latin will note that 
pectit pexus are glossed by pectinat pecti- 
natus whereas these words are glossed only by 
Greek equivalents. The student of Latin 
texts will find indications that he must not 
neglect ; e.g. the textual critic of Propertius 
will note the glossing of dapes by ‘cibi uel 
diuitiae’ and again by ‘cibi diuttiae’ for use 
when he comes to deal with the reading of 
4. 4. 76 ‘cum pagana madent fercula deliciis 
(edd., diuitiis MSS).’ Lastly those who study 
the mediaeval mind will rejoice in an entry 
like this: ‘Ennius. nomen doctoris cui pauo 
per uisionem in ore introiuit et altera die 
surrexit grammaticus: fuit autem cultor 
idolorum.’ 

Prof. Goetz calls his book a ‘Thesaurus 
of emended glosses’ and in his praefatio 
says ‘Glossas non modo collegi aut collec- 
tas exhibui sed pro virili parte emen- 
davi.’ And he explains his practice fur- 
ther in regard to alternative writings or 
forms: ‘eam omnino mihi normam esse 
volui, ut meras sordes erroresque 
librariorum abicerem, formas uero 
latinas sive vetustas sive recentiores 
sive vulgares et romanenses praeter 
tritissimas vilissimasque, quas ubi- 
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que recoquere taedium esset, ne ob- 
scurarem. I confess I am not clear 
what his aim has been. Even a slight ex- 
amination of this Thesaurus will show that 
it contains a number of copyists’ errors 
which might, and'I think should, have been 
removed. Amongst those that I have 
noticed are the following : ‘Geomantia qui de 
terra diuinant.’ (Read geomantici, a form like 
geometrici). ‘Paliniteratum.’ Read ‘iterato’ 
or ‘iterum’. ‘ Ofibebant (uel officiebant ubi 
ofig. Buech.) claudebant asseris (seris).’ 
Read offibulabant. ‘ Perprocliuus plus pro- 
cliue’ and ‘ Perproclius plus procline (/.-ue)’ 
are two glosses evidently of the same origin 
and should be combined. perprocliuius would 
satisfy the indications, but we should 
probably strike out the per as a dittograph. 


On the other hand it is not clear that in 
‘sic uoluere Parcae sic cogitauere fata’ 
‘cogitare’ should be emended. It may be a 
case for the note of admiration which is 
used for such entries as ‘ tellwerunt : genue- 
runt feruerunt (!),’ the glossator having 
mistaken the form for a perfect. I do not 
know what there is wrong with ‘crura- 
rium(!) oxeAddecpov.’ The word is just such 
a one as a comic dramatist might have 
invented. Prof. Goetz I am glad to see 
gives wu only when he transcribes the glosses, 
though he writes w and v in his own Latin. 
This inconsistency is matched by his print- 
ing of words with initial 7, 7 together, but 
those with initial uw, v separately. 
J.P. Posteate. 


BURY’S ‘GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL, 


Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Edited by J. B. Bury, MA. 
London, Methuen & Co. 


Mr. Bury has benefited the whole world of 
scholars by his new edition of Gibbon, whose 
history touches at some point or other the 
pursuits of every student of the past. The 
editor has set himself the task of shewing 
what fruit has been gathered by later ex- 
plorers of the vast territory in which Gibbon 
laboured. If English scholars: had been 
called on to vote for one man to address 
himself to this undertaking, the selection of 
Mr. Bury would probably have been made 
with unanimity. Introduction, notes and 
appendices are replete with information and 
criticisms, partly supplementing, partly 
amending, the text and notes of the original. 
As concerns all matters of the first import- 
ance, and many minor topics, the student 
can, by the aid of the editor’s additions, at 
once set himself right about antiquated or 
incorrect opinions. Naturally, not all 
minutiae in respect of which Gibbon has 
erred or is defective, have been touched 
upon by Mr. Bury. To bring Gibbon face 
to face at all points with the learning of 
to-day would call for the labour of a great 
syndicate of scholars, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether the toil would be repaid. 
We may safely say that the present editor 
has achieved more than any one else could 
have accomplished, single handed. The 
want of further help will be more felt by 


the reader in those portions of the work 
which touch on the early history of Chris- 
tianity than anywhere else. Perhaps a 
general survey of Mr. Bury’s additions to 
Gibbon will deepen an impression which is 
commor among students of the earlier part 
of his period, viz. that the decay of the 
Roman empire is still, in the main, unex- 
plained. 

The editor’s Introduction is full of interest. 
In the days of youth and haste, it is easy 
and common to see in the rise and fall and 
change of historical judgments little more 
than mystifying permutations and combina- 
tions of data. Here the young scholar may 
read of real progress. There are of course 
in this able Introduction things to which 
exception may, and will be taken. For in- 
stance, I should dispute the judgment that 
in Tacitus, as opposed to Livy, ‘brilliancy of 
style and accuracy of statement’ are not 
‘conspicuously divorced.’ Perhaps, however, 
the word ‘conspicuously’ may be taken to 
save the statement. By Tacitus, of a surety, 
the divorce is more subtly veiled than by 
Livy. A doctrine not easy to understand is 
that the philosophy of history has for its 
function ‘not to solve problems, but to 
transform them.’ How are insoluble prob- 
lems ‘transformed’? Why trouble to 
transform them if their solution is not 
thereby advanced? The words to which 
I have taken exception occur in a passage 
where doubt is thrown on the possibility of 
attaching any definite ideas to the terms 
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‘ progress’ and ‘ retrogression.’ The passage 
would have been read with pleasure by 
Sextus Empiricus. Sceptics in all ages have 
traded on the difficulty of defining relative 
terms. The delusion, if it be a delusion, of 
a better and a worse in human affairs is 
as necessary to the existence of history as 
it is to the continuance of society. An- 
other matter which has given me pause, is 
Mr. Bury’s description of Gibbon’s attitude 
towards the Church. First there is mention 
of ‘scorn for the Uhurch emphatically ex- 
pressed,’ which ‘spiced his book.’ Then we 
hear of ‘his classical moderation of judg- 
ment’ and ‘his temperate mood’ in dealing 
with Christianity and Mahometanism. Soon, 
Dean Milman is very severely condemned 
for charging Gibbon with having made ‘a 
bold and disingenuous attack’ on Chris- 
tianity. The condemnation of Milman is 
phrased far too strongly if Gibbon really 
did spice his book with scorn for the Church. 
After many readings, I am unable to see 
that he is open to this charge. He can 
describe with eloquence, and even with 
something approaching to ardour, the great 
virtues that displayed themselves within 
the Church, and the failings of the Christian 
and the secular worlds fare pretty much 
alike under his hand. His love for de- 
rogatory anecdotes (particularly when they 
are indecent) drawn from all sources, is 
conspicuous ; it may be that the savour of 
malice is stronger when these happen to 
relate to Christian leaders, but here the un- 
fairness seems to end. That there was 
much in the early history of Christianity 
which he failed to see goes without saying. 
Before passing away from the Introduc- 
tion, I would specially call attention to 
the jable discussion of the authorship of 
the ‘Secret History’ attributed to Pro- 
copius. Also to the clever removal (by a 
change in punctuation) of a real difficulty 
in the text of Gibbon, which the editor has 
been the first to discover. The correction 
(p. xliii.) is one that merits the epithet 
‘palmary.’ And this is not the only place 
where emendations of the text, more or less 
important, have been found to be necessary. 

There are one or two matters of con- 
venience concerning which I will permit 
myself to express regret. The references to 
ancient authors have been to a great extent 
modernized and brought into accordance 
with the divisions in recent texts. It is a 
pity that this has not been carried out with 
entire completeness. Prentice hands might 
have done the work under the editor’s direc- 
tion. The same applies to the verification 

NO. CXXXVIII. VOL. XVI. 


of quotations, and of inferences drawn from 
them. Much has been done, but not all. 
Occasionally, changes made are in them- 
selves not quite right, as in Vol. i. p. 2, 
where Tacit. Annal. 1. ii, (an error for 
1, 1) is altered to 1, 11. Still, many thanks 
are due for the verifications which have 
been carried out. 

In the subjects on which Mr. Bury has 
had to touch in his notes and appendices, 
there is great diversity, and in many of 
them great complexity. His accuracy of 
statement is, all things considered, quite 
remarkable. The tests I have been able to 
apply have revealed very few, and almost no 
important errors. I will indicate some 
amendments that are needed in the first 
volume. There is no proof that Caesar 
enlisted the Alaudae in the year 55 B.c. 
(p. 9). In speaking of Epicurus, Gibbon 
quotes Diog. Laert. 10, 10, as evidence to 
shew his reverence for the gods. Mr. Bury 
thinks this a misunderstanding of the pas- 
sage ; but a reference to it and its context 
proves Gibbon’s inference from it to have 
been correct (p. 31). The destruction of 
the temple of Isis and Serapis at Rome, 
mentioned by Valerius Maximus, 1, 3, is 
referred by Gibbon to the year 50 B.c., 
whereas Mr. Bury supposes that Valerius 
speaks of a ‘first demolition’ in 219 B.c. 
(p. 32). Marquardt rejected this date as 
impossibly early, and supposed the consul 
Aemilius who destroyed the temple to be the 
conqueror of Perseus, a view condemned by 
Preller, who accepjs the same date as 
Gibbon. The erection of a shrine to Isis 
and Serapis at Rome in 219, or even‘in 168 
B.C. seems incredible. The name Tarantus, 
given by Gibbon as a nickname of Caracalla, 
should be corrected after the better texts to 
Tarautas (p. 127). Although the story of 
the campaigns of Severus in Britain, as 
given by Dion Cassius, is to a large extent 
fabulous, there is nothing incredible in the 
assertion that 50,000 men were lost in 
operations of the utmost difficulty, spread 
over three years (p. 129). It should have 
been mentioned that Dion Cassius, who was 
well placed for forming an opinion, regarded 
the extension of taxation as the aim of 
Caracalla’s famous enfranchising ordinance 
(p. 157). The statement on p. 189 that 
after the time of Solon the ratio of the 
Euboic to the Attic talent was about 4 to 3 
does not appear to be quite in accord with 
the view of the best authorities on the sub- 
ject. In Appendix 10 several restatements 
are desirable. It is doubtless true that ‘ the 
view that the name princeps senatus held its 
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ground until a few years ago, when it was 
exploded by Mr. Pelham,’ but it is not quite 
all the truth. Mr. Pelham’s article in the 
Journal of Philology, vol. 8 (the reference is 
not given by Mr. Bury), extended and 
reinforced the arguments of Mommsen. 
‘ Augustus discharged the functions of cen- 
sor repeatedly; not, however, under that 
name, but as praefectus morum’ (p. 455). 
Dion Cassius and Suetonius do tell us that 
Augustus accepted the office of praefectus 
morum, and also that of praefectus legum ; 
but it has been shewn on the evidence of 
the ‘Monumentum Ancyranum’ that they 
are wrong. ‘ Augustus at first intended to 
found the principate as a continuation of 
the proconsular imperium with the consulate.’ 
The word continuation here is an awkward 
Latinism, and it does not even quite corre- 
spond in sense with the Latin continuatio. 
Is it altogether accurate to say that in 
23 B.c. the princeps ‘replaced the consular 
power by the tribunitian (rather tribunician) 
power which had been conferred on him for 


life in 36 B.c.’? This would seem to imply 
that he rested content with the tribunicia 
potestas as bestowed in 36; but it was in 
some manner placed on a fresh basis in 23. 
‘ After this (i.e. 23 B.c.) he filled the consul- 
ship only in those years in which he insti- 
tuted a census.’ But Augustus was not 
consul in the two years later than 23, 
during which he carried out the census, 
although, as he himself tells us, the consulare 
imperium was exercised by him for the pur- 
poses of the census. 

The later portions of Mr. Bury’s work are 
even more valuable to the student than the 
earlier, in proportion as the sources of in- 
formation become less accessible. The 
appendices to the seven volumes present the 
results of immense study and research. 
They deal with about 150 separate heads. 
Information and opinions are not merely 
compiled, but critically weighed, by one who 
is himself a most distinguished investigator 
of the period of which he here treats. 

J. 8. Rem. 


REPORTS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—MICHAELMAS TERM, 1901. 


On Friday, October the 25th, the Provost oF 
OrtEL (the Vice-Chancellor) read a paper on ‘The 
Homeric infinitives in weva: and wey, and on the 
forms &upope and juéas.’ THe views expressed in the 
paper have appeared in the appendices to his recently 
published edition of the Odyssey. 

Mr. Poynton, of University College, read a paper 
on ‘Sir Henry Savile and his transcript of the Opus- 
cula of Dionysius of Halicarnassus.’ Sir H. Savile 
was the scribe of Bodl. Gr. Misc. xxxvi so far as it 
contains fragments of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
He copied the MSS. of Dudith at Breslau in the 
spring of 1581: the annotations and conjectures are 
by his hand and are not derived from Sylburg. The 
transcript shows that much in the text of Dionysius 
Halicarnassius which is ascribed to Sylburg was really 
due to Andreas Dudith. 


On Friday, November the Ist, notes were read by 
Mr. H. Ricuarps, of Wadham College, on ‘ Plato’s 
Theactetus, p. 152 B and p. 175c’: and by Professor 
Cook Wison on ‘Nik, Ethies vii, xiv, 2.’ [p. 23 
sup. ] 

On Friday, November the 8th, the Society met to 
discuss certain recent theories on the Mycenaean 
question : the discussion, which was opened by Pro- 
fessor GARDNER, and carried on by Messrs. Myres, 
G. C. Ricnarps, Macan, and FARNELL, turned 
mainly on the question of the origins of Mycenaean 
culture, its connections with the North, with Egypt, 
and with the, East, and on the possibility of the 
‘Mycenaean’ period in Crete being coincident with 
the Hellenic. 


On Friday, November the 15th, a paper was read 
by Mr. J. A. Smirn, of Balliol College, on the 
‘Classification of Greek Verbal Forms.’ The paper 
was in effect a plea in favour of recognizing as a 
basis of syntactical discussion of Greek idiom the 
principle now fully established by Comparative Phi- 
lology that no attempt was made in the Indo-Ger- 
manic verb system to indicate time. All suggestion 
of time-notation should, it was contended, be elimin- 
ated from our syntactical terminology. Such sug- 
gestion as is now contained in terms like ‘tense,’ 
‘present,’ ‘ future,’ originates from and perpetuates 
a misconception of the primary meaning of so-called 
‘temporal’ and ‘modal’ forms. The separation 
between ‘temporal’ and ‘modal’ forms is itself in 
principle erroneous. Syntactical analysis should 
start with the principle that all variation of form in 
the verbal system had for its main purpose to signify 
different ‘aspects’ (to use a term of Slavonic gram- 
mar) of the general meaning of the verbal stem. 
Such ‘aspects’ are, ¢.g., momentariness, continuance, 
repetition, inception, &c. The only indubitable 
mark of time is the Augment, which is of late 
origin. 

Starting thus we should avoid the necessity of 
explaining many constructions (as is frequently done 
at present) by the supposition of rhetorical artifice 
(‘historic present,’ ‘gnomic aorist,’ &c.), and should 
also possess the clue to the occurrence of different 
stems within the same verbal system (e.g. dpav, 
ideiv). The consequences of this general 
principle have been partly worked out by Delbriick 
and Herbig, and have proved so enlightening that 
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the old syntactical analysis and the terminology 
which embodies it should be almost entirely aban- 
doned. 


On Thursday, November the 21st, notes were read 
by Mr. Sotomon, of Balliol College, on the following 
passages and phrases: Plat. Rep. 520A év 7@ xabap@ ; 
5298 cuppeuveds; ; or Arist. 
Ethics, Book iv, the meaning of the terms peyado- 


mpérea and peyadowxla ; vi, xi, 4 vous ; 
vii, iv, 5 Sdrupos ; ix, iv, 4 yerduevos K.7.A. 
x, li, 5 pnderépar k.7.A. 

The paper promised by Mr. A. J. Evans for 
November the 29th, on ‘New Discoveries and some 
Preliminary Analyses of the Knossian Linear Script,’ 
was unavoidably postponed. 

Lewis R. FARNELL, 
Hon. Sec. 


THE YALE BICENTENARY ODE. 


YMNOZ ANAPON 


TOI EN NEQI AIMENI MANEMISTHMIQI 
EMI TETEAESMENHI 
THI AEYTEPAI EKATONTAETHPIAI 


Mnrp) texvav Téxvns amapxv 
pynudovvdv amodovs udda TOAAR 


THOMAS DWIGHT GOODELL 
OTp: a 
Oirdavov pev Bpaxiv Brov 
Moipai y’ éréxAwoav" 
dv Kadois codia atbrov tis 
tréptepov abrov inAn, 
pipver tor Bovdg 76 Kadov 7’ és erecta 
kai aitos 6 Tevéas 
ov teOvaxe Oavwv. Tov yap paris éotiv 
olkov 
eb édvrevoer éXaiav, GBpov ’APdvas 
év rediw Tor’ dyporKos, puxpov Te, 
abros pev EuedAev ideiv dpa 
ravov Gpats yeveds 
eidpaiver xéap te Bpotav €Ovn 7’ dpvibwv 
avr. a’ 
Totor dpotws Keivos Batds 
evi 
BabuxoArov, 
Kpyioas Kadav épywv €Bddovto 
évoovy yap 
, > , 
kaAXiorowe pabhjpacw par, 
Tor’ 
Koopov axiypatov Gore. kal péy’ dpeivova 
yor, 
Ta pijdea y' ad peyaBov- 
Aor, — 
aitoi pev ideiv pediadéa 
av épitevoay, 
nvénoev Geds para Tovyap 


otp. 
TlaAAddos 708’ iepoy, av 
‘ > a , 
alerat, aira dé pyderar 
pd ra 
> , > , 
dopéva 8 dopevar Evvot- 
kovot Movoai te 
Xdpures 
aide yap tpépovor Kov- 
pous 
avr. 
Ei & éav o€By Tus dddpatov o¢Bas 
dm’ oipavod Téxvwy, TovToV dapadas 
yet voos 7” ayvos, 
kapdiav evdia xapa 7’ 
vovow’ Aiavra 8’, ds 
’AGavas, 
Brawev & 7’ dvowa Kai tor 
avayxa. 


oTp. 
” 
Tod & dpoveiv xai ti Awiov ; 
, > ~ »” , 
mpoow poreiv és Liv toov 
Ocovrep Ev T TA€ov aye 
Te TOLKiAw Kat atet. 
On Tle 
& Kovpotpodos 
parnp pira’ ras yap Spérovea codias 
dwrov xapilerat kowov éoOdov Eupevat, 


nBav ppevav drwpats. 


> 
avr. 
Kai pav codav adveds, d€ ; 
vonpar’ ékepevva Ta Geta, Kai 
davevt’, év Epyourw b€ 
> a a , 
Kadd. 
evepyerety yap 

voowy pvyas Oracev, Kat pvOpors Geoddrous 
Texvav Bpotav, kaptepav PBiov, 
kal Tas xOovds 7’ oipavot 7 avdyKas. 

, , , 
AAXas 8 Kpyvas codias avéwxer, 
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GANG tis av Tor’ Tas am’ aitas Kal 

A€yor ; 

ddabeias aos ayvov épevva, 
Adprrew év oKuais 
patdpov Bporois. 
kai Oiyatpes 8’ tavras aro tip éAaBov, 
orepavoiow éraivou 

viv Tav haevvav parépa. 
dvr. 
Kai pav Ewodov éoptav GAAobev 
adXou 

, a ‘ > 
Tpoppoves, Ot TOV aiTod TpapevTwr, 
@keavov poov Tépacay, TOU 

Tavras Tap’ peydAas, keAadotow 
Seoroivas KAéos, 

Oppa tarpidos pidas. 
Aapradwv 8 atyAav éyeipovow TepTopevor 
éomépas Kotpot, Témevos 8 ix’ dovdav 
Te Kal xopdav pede. 
Marep & Oedbev y’ éparewav 
éx epar, 
ayxt Gaddooas iv prrotow 
7 te Bia, 
ovd éxas dicoay metpav 
mayal Wdxos 
xaipe Tals 
as aide pyyoi, xdppa Avs, 
moAAas Exatoviddas apav 
alév dxpatar 
dpetBovoa Eros xAwpar 
Baha powrxéa, 
ds ob Taidwv 
dpetats Tpodipov, 

Kai Geos matpaos Evvein, woTvid, vou bua TavTds, 
aiet 

It has been suggested that, as the metrical scheme 
of the Hymn does not closely follow any one ancient 
model, readers may desire some explanation of its 
structure. 

No complete duvos for an occasion corresponding 
in any degree to such a celebration has survived ; 
we therefore do not know what freedom was allowed, 


what restrictions were observed, as regards metrical 
form. ‘The nearest analogy in extant Greek verse, 


in sentiment and general character, is on the whole 
to be found ia the choral odes of the drama. These 
were sung by participants in the action, at a great 
public festival. They were fundamentally religious ; 
they often celebrated the great deeds of individuals, 
but their basis was much broader than that of Pin- 
dar’s epinikia. This Hymn was intended to express 
the sentiments and reflections of past and present 
members of Yale University at their public festival. 
It was conceived as sung by members of the Univer- 
sity. The writer desired to make it possible to set 
it to musie which should be pleasing to a modern 
audience, yet sufficiently in the antique spirit to 
satisfy the scholar’s feeling of what is appropriate to 
an ancient Hymn. It was of the essence of ancient 
music that the words were sung by a single voice or 
in unison ; the modern ear demands a rich harmony. 
It was proposed therefore that the voice part should 
in the main be solo or in unison, and should follow 
the rhythm of the words, the element of harmony 
being furnished by the orchestra. Hence considerable 
metrical variety was needed, and also a certain degree 
of return at the close to the structure of the opening 
lines. 

The parodos of the Agamemnon supplied a general 
model for} the first three pairs of strophes, and the 
more distinctly festal tone suggested the dactylo- 
epitritic form of the closing triad. The writer’s col- 
league, Professor Horatio Parker, well-known in 
England as in America for his Hora Novissima and 
other compositions, was able to adhere to this metrical 
scheme pretty closely—with far greater fidelity to 
the ancient spirit than any other well-known com- 
poser has thought possible—and yet has produced 
a noble composition, with a distinctly antique flavour, 
but no less satisfying to the audience than to the 
author of the words.! 

Perhaps the following notes are needed. In the 
first strophe readers will probably recognize Emer- 
son’s 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone. 


In the first antistrophe is an allusion to the coat of 
arms of Connecticut (the subject of one of the painted 
windows in Battell Chapel), which contains three 
vines with the motto Qui transtulit sustinet. For 
the epode it should be added that two cliffs of trap, 
East Rock and West Rock, included in the two 
largest city parks, are conspicuous features of the 
New Haven landscape ; and that oaks (quercus alba, 
coccinea, rubra, and others) with their rich autumnal 
foliage, are abundant all around the city, and one 
scarlet oak is prominent on the college grounds. 
G 


1 The musical edition, piano and vocal score, with 
Greek and English words, is published by G. Schir- 
mer, New York. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


RIDGEWAY’S LARLY AGE OF GREECE. 


The Early Age of Greece. By Witttam 
Ripceway, M.A. Cambridge, 1901. Vol. 
i., 8vo., pp. xvi. 684, with 154 illustra- 
tions. 21s. 


Proressor Rrpceway’s book has been ex- 
pected for long, and will be widely read. 
It represents years of research, the main 
outlines of which have been foreshadowed 
from time to time in separate articles and 
lectures : it bears on every page the impress 
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of a vivid and suggestive treatment ; and it 
presents a comprehensive theory of the 
Homeric Age, which, whatever defects it 
may be shown hereafter to betray, cannot 
be ignored by any student of Greek or 
indeed of European civilisation; and for 
many will be the stimulus to useful work in 
that wide field. 

At the same time, there are aspects of 
the book which to many will seem obvious 
and avoidable defects. At this time of day 
a book on the ‘Early Age of Greece’ 
which, while it claims the Pelasgian aborigi- 
nes of the Aegean as a Greek-speaking 
folk, ignores the great questions which are 
provoked by the Aegean Bronze Age, and 
begins its story with the irruption of the 
Homeric ‘ Achaeans,’ can hardly be said to 
justify its title ; for it deals in fact mainly 
with the single problem, ‘ Whence came the 
Achaeans?’ And even so, the present in- 
stalment of 684 pages deals solely with the 
evidence of race, language, and material 
remains: proofs from institutions and re- 
ligious beliefs (other than those which 
determine the disposal of the dead) being 
left for a second volume, which, if planned 
on the same scale, should be but little 
smaller than the first. 

Even within these self-imposed limits, 
again, the book is a disappointment in more 
ways than one. Encyclopaedic as it is, and 
of more than Herodotean digressiveness, it 
omits more than one explanatory section 
which, considering the standpoint of the 
author, would have been wholly relevant. 
In particular, there is no clear account of 
the peculiar canons of evidence which the 
treatment of the literary date presupposed 
throughout ; no chapter, complementary to 
that on the ‘round shield,’ to describe the 
genesis of those offensive weapons which 
form so important a link in the discussion 
of the Homeric evidence; no serious refu- 
tation of what many students regard as a 
most brilliant attempt to correlate texts 
and finds, the Reichelian interpretation of 
Homeric armour; no discussion of the 
current hypothesis of the growth of the 
Homeric poems as we have them; or of 
Prof. Bury’s suggestive view of the connec- 
tion between the names and “EAA, 
J.H.S. xv.; and no treatment of what, on 
the author’s hypothesis, is the most inex- 
plicable problem of all ;—how the copious 
Homeric imagery, and the graphic descrip- 
tions of masterpieces of decorative art, are 
to be reconciled with the utter poverty, in 
these very particulars, of the period which 
follows the downfall of the Mycenaean 


régime. Professor Ridgeway equates the 
Achaeans of literature more than once with 
the representatives of the Dipylon period in 
art: is then the ‘shield of Achilles’ to be 
interpreted in terms of the bronzes of 
Olympia and of the vases of the Kerameikos ? 
Or, if the armour of JJ. xvii. like the palace 
of Menelaos in Od. iv. (p. 110), is to be re- 
garded as a Mycenaean souvenir, what 
becomes of the argument that Mycenaean 
metal-work is unknown to the Homeric 
oet 

Less vital to the main thesis of the book, 
but still frequent and grave enough to be a 
real obstacle to study, are the untidy ar- 
rangement, and the want of concentration, 
which distract the reader from page to 
page ; the frequent repetitions, and need- 
less quotation-at-length of well-known pas- 
sages, e.g. Thuc. i. 5 (on p. 85); and also, 
though the author professes to proceed only 
on the ‘strictest method possible,’ the 
frequent neglect to distinguish between 
arguments which are logically convincing, 
and considerations which establish at best a 
prima facie probability. Sheer logical falla- 
cies and contradictions-in-terms are unduly 
abundant: for the first, see p. 307 (the 
italics are mine) :—‘ To use metal so lavishly 
on the spear, indicates that people are 
abundantly supplied with it, and thus once 
more we get an unexpected confirmation of 
our doctrine that the Homeric life repre- 
sents the fully developed Jron Age’; or 
p. 444, where an argument as to ihe Iron 
Age is based upon an implement of bronze. 
For the second, see p. 4, ‘anhydrite lime- 
stone’: and p. 5, ‘the space to be treated is 
laid off into two equal parts: the upper 
and darger compartment is filled in with a 
spiral decoration,’ etc.: the latter state- 
ment, by the way, not being true of all cases ; 
see Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 141. 

In a book of this compass it is hardly 
fair to dwell too much upon minor inaccu- 
racies, of which we have noticed a number,! 


1 £.g. Abusis for Abusir p. 55; Inwallich for 
Sowallich p. 611; Andulasia p. 374; addvte for 
adévrs p. 615 n; Villano p. 606 and Vilanov p. 449, 
for Villanova; Lelegese p. 218; Gillan for Gillen 

. 587; Lidenschmidt for Lindenschmidt p. 456 ; 
| wd for Loescheke p. 16 and throughont ; Wedge- 
wood for Wedgwood p. 77 ; Hample for Hampel, p. 
241. On pp. 5-6 a misplaced comma makes non- 
sense; p. 10 for ‘grasshoppers’ read ‘cicadas’ ; 
p- 9 fig. 3-5 for ‘buttons’ read ‘discs’ as in the 
text; p. 52 fig. 28 for ‘bronze read ‘stone,’ (ef. 
Journ. Anthr. Inst. xxvii Pl. xi. ef. p. 172, whence 
the figure is taken without acknowledgment ; p. 25 
‘Proto-Corinthian’ work is described as preceding 
‘ Mycenaean’; p. 22 the bronze warrior from Tiryns 
is not ‘naked’; p. 47 if the swastika on the leaden 
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and it is perhaps inevitable that individual 
sections should become antiquated before 
publication. But hardly sufficient acquaint- 
ance is shown with literature of two or 
three years back.! 

It would be easy to catalogue short- 
comings in detail: but it is not so easy to 
estimate the contribution to knowledge 
which is effected by a book of this ency- 
clopaedic sort ; and it is impossible within 
the compass of a review to do more than 
summarize the thesis, which Prof. Ridgeway 
claims to have established; and to indicate 
briefly in each case, with but the briefest 
references to the evidence, what sections of 
it may be regarded as marking a real 
advance in our knowledge, and what is the 
strength or weakness of the reasoning. 

The argument may be summarised in the 
following chain of propositions :— 

(1) The ‘ Mycenaean’ civilisation is essen- 
tially indigenous to the Aegean ; and its chief 
centres are round its western gulfs. The 


figure from Troy is quoted at all, reference should be 
made also to Hoernes’ Urgesch. d. Kunst. p. 178, 344, 
or to v. d. Steinen Préhistorische Zeichen p. 7, n. 3; 
p. 171 the Argo in Od. xii. 69-70 does not pass ‘Skylla 
and Charybdis,’ but the Planktai; p. 198 Cyprus is 
not ‘in the Aegean’; p. 206 the Cyprian Salamis is 
not the ‘modern Larnaka’; p. 16 the statement 
that ‘linear ornament, especially spirals, is found 
also in Cyprus, Phoenicia, Assyria, Thera, and 
Sicily’ is utterly misleading; on p. 207 comes a 
similar misleading phrase about rosettes in Cyprus ; 
p. 435, the helmet from Glasinatz is described as 
‘furnished with an adAds,’ but the figure on p. 434 
shows that its crown is missing altogether, and no 
proof is given that it is not, as Truhelka says, a 
Greek helmet of a common classical type: p. 365 
what ‘ Aegean figurines’ are known from the Baltic 
coast ? the figurines published hy Mr. Evans are of 
local manufacture ; p. 172 as to Pelasgians at Larissa, 
the reference to Ji, ii. 237, and the inference from 
vaerdackov are both wrong: the line is J/. ii. 841: 
the tense is the same asin ll. 824, 828-835, 853: 
in 853 would Prof. Ridgeway argue, from the tense, 
that the Paphlagonians had been recently expelled 
from the head of the Adriatic ? 

1 Eg. p. 65, no reference to the discussion of the 
Khatana pottery, J.H.S. xvii 145 ff; p. 66, (‘now 
generally recognized as Libyan’), to de Morgan’s 
Origines de VU Egypte, 1896, and subsequent contro- 
versies: p. 118, to Belger’s criticism of Tsountas’ 
tumulus-theory, Jahrb, 1895. 114; p. 147 it is 
surely needless, in 1901, to’discuss the Aegean theory 
of Montelius ; p. 206, on the date-marks at Kurion, 
there is no reference to Petrie, 7’rans. Roy. Soc. Lit. 
1897, 73 ff; most strange of all, the statements as to 
Hallstatt are all from von Sacken’s book, published 
in 1868, three years before Schliemann’s first cam- 
paign at Troy ; there is not a single reference to the 
works of Hoernes, Undset, Worsaae, or Sophus 
Miiller, in regard to the antiquities of Central 
Europe ; and in matters of chronology the views ex- 
pressed in Montelius’ Civilisation Primitive en Italie 
are adopted without qualification : e.g. p. 606 ‘arche- 
ologists are agreed’ that iron was introduced into 
Italy about 1000 B.c. 


survey in Chapter I. of the distribution of 
Mycenaean remains is fairly complete, 
though meagre for Crete (p. 58) and Cyprus 
(p. 64); exaggerated for the Troad, p. 68 ; 
and both exaggerated and deficient for Italy 
and the west. No reference is given for the 
Mycenaean vases in Spain, pp. 70-73; and 
the finds of Cycladic vases in Sicily, in 
South Italy, and at Massilia are ignored ; no 
clear distinction is drawn between Aegean 
imports, native imitations, and aboriginal 
fabrics, which have nothing to do with the 
matter ; the bucchero vase from Falerii, Fig. 
37, belongs to an orientalising school of quite 
post-Mycenaean date; and Fig. 36 to a 
Gaulish group under strong transalpine 
influences! In the Aegean itself there is 
no clear statement of the succession of 
styles (see especially p. 67 ff.) ; and this 
leads to a very weak point in the argument; 
for Professor Ridgeway quite underestimates 
the contrast, as regards the Greek mainland, 
between the rare remains of pre- and proto- 
Mycenaean civilisation and the great cul- 
minating outburst in the civilisation of 
Mycenae itself. As it is only in the islands 
and in Crete that the adolescence of Mycen- 
aean civilisation can be traced in at all a 
continuous series, it is probable that the 
statement that it originates on the mainland 
must be modified ; that the centre of origin, 
indeed, must ba placed in the Cyclades and in 
Crete ; and that some secondary cause must 
be sought for the subsequent transference 
of the centre of gravity from the islands 
(which, except Crete, which is really also the 
southern mainland of the Aegean, disappear 
from view in late Mycenaean and in Homeric 
times), tothe Argolic, Saronic, Euboean, and 
Pagasaean mainland. To the present writer, 
indeed, it has long seemed probable, for a 
variety of reasons, that this cause was 
something of the nature of a political and 
economic crisis ; and that the sudden advent 
of copious tin (which Professor Ridgeway 
notes, but leaves unexplained, p. 74), of 
copious gold, of new and improved weapons 
(double axe, long-sword, and socketed spear, 
whose prototypes are not to be found in the 
Aegean area); of a new type of architec- 
ture (the Mycenaean palace) ; and of a new 
type of chamber-burial (the 6dAos-tomb, 
which Professor Ridgeway treats, without 
proof, as acderivative of the proto-Mycenaean 
cist grave, p. 71-74) indicate just such an 
intrusion from the north-west, in the early 
middle of the Bronze Age, as Professor 
Ridgeway has madeso probable at the point 
where bronze gives place to iron. Prof. 
Ridgeway himself, indeed, comes to the verge 
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of the same discovery in his parenthetic dis- 
cussions of the source of the Aegean’s know- 
ledge of true bronze (pp. 50, 630), and of 
socketed implements (p. 608); while he 
seems to admit it without question in the 
case of Italy (p. 239). Yet it is only by 
ignoring all this series of data that he is 
enabled to follow Tsountas and Manatt 
to the conclusion that everything ‘pre- 
Achaean ’ must be indigenous to the Aegean. 

At the lower end of the Bronze Age, 
and at the beginning of the Iron Age, the 
situation becomes more complicated, and 
a number of transitional forms occur; but 
surely: with the evidence from the Attic 
Salamis before him, Professor Ridgeway is 
hardly justified in describing the necropolis 
of Tschangli as of ‘ Dipylon,’ z.e., full-blown 
geometrical character (pp. 192, 206): it is 
at all events in the same transitional cate- 
gory as the sub-Mycenaean tombs from 
Assarlik. 

A good point is made (p. 78) as to the 
probable limits of date for the Mycenaean 
Age, by a new argument from the relative 
values of gold and silver; but too much 
tenderness is shown to the British Museum’s 
heresy about date marks of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty. 

(2) The Aegean aborigines are of the dark- 
haired, long-headed race, which predominated 
there in classical times, and predominates 
now. Though repeatedly conquered by foreign 
immigrants, it has invariably absorbed its 
conquerors; and in Attica and Arcadia 
tradition records no such conquest at all. The 
hypothesis of an aboriginal ‘ Mediterranean 
race’ has been rapidly growing in probability 
and is generally accepted now. In regard 
to Spain and Italy it presents few difficulties ; 
but in the Aegean the case is complicated 
by the existence in the Balkan highland on 
one side, and on the Anatolian plateau on 
the other, of a short-headed though likewise 
dark-haired type, which has left clear traces 
in modern Crete and Lycia, and seems to be 
the eastward counterpart of the brachy- 
cephalic ‘Alpine’ type. This ‘ Alpine’ 
type Prof. Ridgeway admits for Liguria and 
the base of the Italic peninsula (p. 370) and 
also for the Balkan highland (pp. 351-441) ; 
but he ignores it in his analysis of the pre- 
Achaean population of the Aegean. Yet 
clearly this factor, whether indigenous, or 
intrusive from whatever quarter, must be 
recognised and discounted somehow, before 
everything pre-Achaean can be attributed to 
the Mediterranean dolichocephali: and the 
only Mycenaean portrait which has been 
recovered seems to Mr. Evans, who knows 


Albania well, to reproduce the ‘ high brachy- 
cephalic head ’ of the Alpine-Anatolian type, 
rather than the long-headedness of Prof. 
Ridgeway’s pre-Achaeans (Monthly Review, 
March 1901, p. 124-5, fig. 6). Mr. Evans 
adds that this short-headed type survives in 
the Cretan highlands; and this I can con- 
firm from independent observation in the 
west of the island. 

(3) This Mediterranean Race originated 
Mycenaean civilisation. This should follow 
from (1) and (2); for if Mycenaean civilisa- 
tion be indigenous, it must have been the 
work of the indigenes. But we have now 
two weak points in the argument: a possi- 
bility of non-Aegean origin for some 
elements of Mycenaean civilisation, such as 
the socketed spear (p. 608) and the long 
bronze sword (Evans, Journ. Anthr. Inst. 
xxx. 218); and also a possibility that one 
element in the melanochrous population 
may also be non-Aegean. It thus appears 
that though in essentials Prof. Ridgeway 
may very likely be right, he has assumed, 
rather than proved his proposition; and 
this is the weak point in his case against 
Montelius, who argues an Anatolian origin 
for things Mycenaean. But against other 
non-Aegean claimants, whether Phoenician 
or Gothic, and also against a Karian origin 
(in the sense that Mycenaean civilisation 
originated in Karia), his summary of the 
evidence is sound ; though hardly any longer 
necessary in 1901. Note, however, that his 
method, as formulated on p. 92, is that of 
agreement merely; that his ‘three tests’ 
are insufficient, and in part inapplicable ; 
and that in regard to the literary evidence 
his conclusions will be fallacious if there is 
any weak point in proposition (4). 

(4) Jt is this melanochrous dolichocephalic 
stock which was known to the Greeks by the 
name ‘ Pelasgian.’ This, if I may say so, is 
the zparov kiya of Prof. Ridgeway’s book. 
Some of us learned, when we were young, 
that as the denotation of a term is increased, 
its connotation decreases ; and the connota- 
tion of a term which denotes not only all 
the survivals of Homo mediterraneus in 
Greece and the Aegean islands, but also in 
the Troad (p. 179 #f.), in Karia (p. 184 ff.), 
in Libya (p. 207 ff.), in Cyprus (p. 205 ff.), 
in Libya and Egypt (p. 214 ff.), in Cyrene 
(p. 230-1)—not to mention Sicily, Italy, and 
Sardinia, and the oldest populations (p. 353) 
of Thrace and Illyria—must necessarily be 
of the vaguest. Nor is the evidence, in some 
cases, more substantial. Epapnos, the 


‘swarthy’ son of Io, for example (p. 219), 
came down the Nile into Egypt, from the 
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country of the blacks, ten generations before 
the Trojan war #.e. about 1600 B.c.; so, about 
the same time, did King Sequenen Ra IIL., to 
judge from the ‘swarthy’ looks of his 
mummy (p. 220). The offspring (not 
‘swarthy ’) of a white cow was worshipped 
in Egypt under the name of Apis (p. 217) ; 
and there was a town called Apis, inhabited 
by Libyans (ib.). Danaos, grandson of Libye 
and of Epaphos, came from Egypt to Greece 
about 1400 B.c. (rather long generations ! 
p- 220); and about 1400 B.c. Mycenaean 
vases went from Greece to Egypt. Voila tout ! 
Really, is there not also some connection 
between the ‘ false-necked ’ vases of Mycenae, 
and the false-bottomed vases of the ‘swarthy’ 
Danaides, Aesch. Suppl. 278 (p. 284)? 

(5) The language of the Pelasgians, though 
unintelligible to Greeks, was not on that 
account non-Aryan, or even non-Hellenic. 
Greek, in fact, is the aboriginal language of 
the Aegean. It is a distinct gain, whether 
we accept Prof. Ridgeway’s conclusions or 
rot, to have the argument clearly formu- 
lated once more, that the fact that Greeks 
of the fifth century, or of the Homeric Age, 
called people BapBapo. or BapBapodwvor, 
does not prove that those peoples did not 
speak an Aryan language, or even a remote 
dialect of Greek. But at the same time it is 
very far from proving that they did ; and 
here too, Prof. Ridgeway seems rather to 
have formulated an ingenious and most 
suggestive hypothesis, than to have estab- 
lished the fact that either the ‘ Pelasgians,’ 
who survived to the fifth century in the 
Hellespontine and Thracian areas, or the 
aborigines of Karia (p. 194) and Crete 
‘talked Greek’ in any intelligible sense of 
that phrase. If they did, and if the 
Pelasgian race extended over the wide area 
which Prof. Ridgeway describes, we ought 
to be able to read into Greek those 
monuments of ‘ Pelasgian’ i.e. pre-Hellenic 
speech which are preserved in Lemnos, in 
Karia and Lycia, and at Praesos in Eastern 
Crete. Further still, if the Tyrrhenians of 
Etruria are conquerors of a _ previous 
Pelasgian race derivative from the Aegean, 
p. 231 (if not themselves emigrants from 
Pelasgian Lydia) ; and if conquerors pick 
up the language of the conquered, p. 647 ; 
and if the Pelasgians of Etruria were 
Pelasgians, 7.e. talked Greek, then Etruscan 
also, on Prof, Ridgeway’s theory, ought to 
work out like Karian and Lycian (p. 195) as 
a dialect of Greek, which is notoriously not 
the case.! Quite apart from this absence of 


1 It is perhaps worth noting that on p. 195n 
Prof. Ridgeway appears to adduce Kretschmer in 


proof, moreover, it is confusion worse 
confounded, if the very term which, as used 
by Greeks, definitely meant mnon-Greek- 
speaking, is to be revived and perverted so 
as to denote the original proprietors of 
Greek speech in the Aegean. If the term 
Pelasgian is inapplicable in the sense which 
it bears in Greek literature, surely it would 
have been better to drop it altogether, than 
to revive it in a sense so diametrically 
opposite. 

In fact Prof. Ridgeway seems to have 
failed to see that in linguistics as in 
ethnology, there is a tertium quid in the 
Aegean basin, and particularly on its 
eastern margin, of which account must be 
taken in classifying its ‘ pre-Achaean’ 
inhabitants. 

(6) Homeric civilisation is not that of the 
Mycenaean Age, but of the early Iron Age. 
Here is the devrepov xiva; and follows, 
according to Prof. Ridgeway, from a number 
of considerations—some new, some old argu- 
ments:restated. (a) Mycenaean civilisation 
is in the Bronze Age ; whereas in Homer, 
xaAxds is conventionally used to describe 
weapons which were actually of iron. Is this, 
however, really a tenable theory? Prof. 
Ridgeway'makes a comparison with Beowulf ; 
but the weapons of the Saxons in Beowulf 
are not described line after line as being 
made of bronze. (b) Mycenaean swords are 
simply overgrown daggers, good only for 
thrusting: the Homeric sword is a true 
sword, and can deliver a cut as well as a 
thrust. This is true in the main; but 
ignores the fact that from the shaft-graves 
onwards there are two types of swords in 
the Mycenaean world, one an exaggerated 
dagger riveted into the front end of the 
hilt; the other with a flat flanged tang 
running the whole length of the hilt, and 
covered on either face by ornamental grip- 
plates riveted on. This sword, though still 
of bronze, can deal a very effective cut, and 
as the Mycenaeans had no armour for body 
or head, the danger of breaking or bending 
the sword on a cuirass or helmet did not 
arise. This type is probably of northern 
origin ; and is carried over into the early 
Iron Age as a regular type, alongside of 
the spike-tanged sword of Prof. Ridgeway’s 
northerners ; than which, in the same metal, 
it is actually a good deal stronger. (c) 


favour of the view that Karian and Lycian are akin 
to Greek. Kretschmer’s conclusion inthe passage cited 
(Hinleitung, p. 376 sqqg. Ridgeway, p. 195 n.) is 
exactly the reverse ;—‘dass das Karische so wenig 
wie das Lykische ein indogermanisches Idiom sein 
kann’ (p. 383, ef. p. 375). 
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Mycenaean warriors wear a leathern body 
shield, leathern helmets, and soft shin-pads 
or gaiters: Homer’s Achaeans wear round 
parrying shields of bronze, with a central 
boss, bronze helmets and greaves. But 
though it may be admitted that Reichel’s 
analysis of Homeric armour fails to explain 
some Homeric combats, and that some of 
his conclusions must be revised in the light 
of fuller knowledge, both of the later 
Mycenaean Age (e.g. Evans, Journ. Anthr. 
Inst. xxx., and the posthumous second 
edition of Reichel) and of phases of the 
Trojan saga antecedent to the /liad as we 
have it (e.g. Monro, Odyssey, xiii—xxiv. 
p- 289, esp. 484), yet to assert that when 
Homer calls shields dudiBporn, 
érraBoeov, he means shields whicharecircular, 
nearly flat, and made of bronze, seems to carry 
exaggeration to the other extreme. To call 
Reichel a ‘ Procrustes’ (p. 317) because he 
points out that the fencing in certain 
passages is impracticable in the received text 
of the Iliad, but becomes practicable and 
consistent with usage if certain would-be 
explanatory lines are omitted, does not 
relieve Prof. Ridgeway from the necessity 
of explaining how such passages came into 
existence, if the poet did not know of 
Mycenaean armour at all. Many of the 
passages on which Prof. Ridgeway relies 
refer to details which are consistent both 
with Mycenaean and with proto-hoplite 
armament, and are consequently irrelevant ; 
on several important issues he omits to face 
and account for data which do not fit his 
theory; and on p. 320 he is reduced to 
admit that at Mycenae at all events 
Mycenaean armour did continue in use 
down to the time of the Trojan War, if not 
even to the time of Homer. 

Minor points are (])theassumption, totally 
unwarranted, that no Mycenaean shield was 
circular : whereas the whole raison d’étre of 
the 8-shield is that its prototype was so wide 
across that it had to be buckled inwards in 
order to free the wearer’s arms; (2) the 
fact that Prof. Ridgeway’s own figures 99, 
100 show that some northera shields were 
not round, so that his generalisation is 
defective on this side also ; (3) the assump- 
tion that even the round shield in the north 
is as old as Mycenaean times: which breaks 
down unless Prof. Ridgeway can prove his 
chronology of the finds at Hallstatt and 
Glasinatz (see below), which he has omitted 
to do: (4) the omission to refute Reichel’s 
argument from the Dipylon and proto-Attic 
helmets, which, if sound, would bring a 
direct descendant of the Mycenaean helmet 
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right into the early Iron Age; (5) the 
omission to quote any example of bronze 
greaves of the early Iron Age in Greece: 
see Evans, J.A./. xxx. 214. (6) The central 
boss is an essential feature of the northern 
round shield ; but Prof. Ridgeway is wrong 
(and his figure 60 shows it) in saying that 
the parrying shields on the Warrior Vase, 
and Warrior Stele have anything of the 
kind ; he also fails to show that, though 
admittedly /ate Mycenaean, they are in any 
sense post-Mycenaean ; for he has already 
equated the arrival of the Achaeans with 
the arrival of the Dipylon style (p. 138) to 
which these vases are a quite early prelude. 
(7) On the other side of the same Warrior 
Vase (fig. 59) there is a type of shield which 
(whatever it may represent) is at any rate 
not circular, but has about one quarter of 
its margin concave instead of convex: so 
that here at least, just as in Homer, we 
have two distinct types of shield co-existent 
in pre-Achaean pre-Dipylon time. 

It is, however, only in his Homeric views 
that Prof. Ridgeway has gone astray as 
to the shield. His summary of the genesis 
of the round shield, apart from the absolute 
chronology, is a valuable piece of work, and 
it is a pity he has not seen his way to do 
the same for the helmet, the sword, and the 
spear, for these would have gone far to 
modify his view. One cannot wrest an- 
tiquities from their context, any more than 
literary passages. 

(d) Mycenaean corpses are buried, and 
receive blood offerings through a trench by 
or in the grave: the Homeric dead and all 
their gear are cremated. On this point the 
whole question of Inhumation versus Cre- 
mation is raised in a separate, learned, and 
on the whole convincing chapter ; only, it 
does not prove that the Homeric Achaeans 
were the first or the only cremationists in 
the Aegean. 

(e) Mycenaean folk wore scanty, close- 
fitting garments; Homer’s Achaeans wear 
and xAaiva fastened by repovat (roprai : 
Jjibulae). The chapter on Brooches is ad- 
mirable ; one of the best things in the book ; 
but again there are weaknesses in the argu- 
ment ; for (1) Odysseus’ xirwy fits ‘like an 
onion-peel,’ and so is of Prof. Ridgeway’s 
Mycenaean type ; cf. the epithet ovyadoeis: 
(2) some Mycenaeans did wear cloaks which 
required fastenings, e.g. Tsountas-Manatt 
fig. 67, Perrot-Chipiez, vi. fig. 428%, 4314, 
Pl. xvi. 16; (3) fibulae of very early types 
occur, as Prof. Ridgeway has to admit, in 
true though late Mycenaean tombs: (4) 
mepovn in JI. v. 424, whatever it was, was 
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not a safety-pin, and (5) the verb zepovaw is 
used of transfixion, which implies a straight 
guardless weapon, like the old Aegean and 
Cypriote dress-pins: and this type both 
went on in Argolis and Boeotia after the 
conquests, and occurs in the north, at all 
periods, alongside the jfibulae. The fibula 
then, being of pre-Dipylon date, is pre- 
Achaean in the Aegean ; while the Achaeans 
had the straight pin before they came south 
at all. 

(f) The Mycenaeans used engraved amulet- 
seals, practised the art of painting, and had 
four-spoked chariot wheels. Homer has no 
mention of engraved gems or of paintings, 
and the chariot of Hera has eight-spoked 
wheels. The argument ex silentio has little 
force in dealing with a fragmentary litera- 
ture of war and adventure mainly ; only 
once is there need to seal anything in 
Homer, and then Odysseus has already 
suffered shipwreck. mapdavoavra 
can hardly mean monochrome. The four- 
spoked wheel survived into the fifth century, 
and also is the rule during the ‘ Achaean’ 
Dipylon period (Perrot-Chipiez, vii. fig. 42, 
98). The eight-spoked wheel is in fact a 
very natural development from the other, 
and both forms occur equally north of the 
Alps (Hoernes Urgeschichte der Kunst, Pl. 
xxx. (eight) xiv. 8, xxxiii. (four) ; Schlie- 
mann J/lios p. 565. The real line of demar- 
cation is between the four-spoked wheel of 
the Aegean, and the six-spoked wheel of 
Assyria, Egypt, and Mycenaean Cyprus. 

Now for the tpirov «iva of Prof. Ridge- 
way’s argument. 

(7) The Homeric Achaeans, being fair- 
haired, must represent a recent invasion of 
‘ Celts’ from the xanthochrous area of Central 
Europe. Note that Prof. Ridgeway uses 
‘Celtic’ throughout in the vague sense 
familiar from classical usage (p. 370 ff.). 
Any big fair-haired person who comes south 
is for him a ‘Celt’; eg. Scandinavians 
(p. 370), Germans, in Caesar’s time (p. 393), 
and Umbrians (p. 452), just as any dark- 
haired southerner is for him a ‘ Pelasgian.’ 

So long as this antiquated terminology is 
borne in mind, Prof. Ridgeway’s thesis is 
practically accepted already: for as there 
are no fair-haired indigenes in Mediterra- 
nean Europe, all fair-haired peoples in 
Greece must be immigrants. It is only 
when Prof. Ridgeway goes on later to make 
inferences from ‘Celtic’ speech and civil- 
isation, that the ambiguity of the term 
‘Celt’ becomes a snare, and the question 
arises whether ‘ Celtic’ in this or that pass- 
age means Gallic or Teutonic or what. 


Apart from this fundamental objection to 
the resuscitation of the term ‘Celt,’ the 
chapter ‘Whence came the Achaeans?’ is 
the most suggestive, as it is also the most 
important, in the book. 

From the beginning of historic time the 
Mediterranean peoples have been trying, 
and failing, to close the passes of the Alpine 
barrier against the persistent pressure from 
the north ; and there is every probability that 
what can be traced historically in the Gala- 
tian, Kimmerian, and Thrako-Phrygian im- 
migrations and in the Gaulish invasions of 
Italy and Spain, and has been commonly 
accepted in the case of the Thessalo-Dorian 
movement, occurred also in the case of 
the ‘fair-haired Achaeans’; and that this 
Achaean migration is to be correlated with 
the Thrako-Phrygian crisis in the Helles- 
pontine area, is also very probable. What 
Prof, Ridgeway does not attempt to prove is 
that the Achaean raid was the first of these 
crises; and unless this was so, a large part 
of his argument as to Pelasgian and pre- 
Achaean times must fall. 

(8) Jt was this Achaean invasion which 
introduced iron and its concomitants into 
the Aegean, from a former home in Noricum. 
This account of the genesis of the European 
and Mediterranean Iron expands a thesis 
first put forward by Prof. Ridgeway in 1896 
(Proc. Brit. Ass. (Liverpool) p. 930), that 
the first iron workings in this area were 
along the north face of the Alps, in the 
district whence the Romans derived later 
their knowledge of the Noricus ensis ; that 
the first iron to be worked was a telluric 
iron from a basaltic rock like that of 
Sowallick in Greenland ; and that it was 
only when this telluric iron was totally 
exhausted that recourse was had to iron 
ores and to smelting. This view met with 
vigorous criticism from the first, chiefly on 
the ground that it was unsupported by 
evidence ; but Prof. Ridgeway has _per- 
sisted, and in its elaborated shape the 
defects of his theory are more conspicuous 
than ever. For (1) he propounds the strange 
idea that the Alps (p. 601), the Caucasus 
(p. 602), and other mountain chains, are of 
‘volcanic’ origin ; (2) he assumes either 
that there are, in Noricum, great basalts 
with telluric iron like those of Greenland 
(which is not true); or that, in exhausting 
the telluric iron, the primitive Celt has 
used up also the worthless basalt in which 
it lay (which is inconceivable) ; (3) even 
assuming, (what is in itself not improbable), 
that the early Trans-Alpine iron-smelters, 
with their chimney-furnaces, represent an 
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independent tradition from that of the 
Levantine iron-smelters with their chimney- 
less ‘open hearths,’ he produces no evidence 
for regarding the Hallstatt civilisation as 
independent of, or prior to, the Mycenaean ; 
and ignores the convergent lines of evidence 
which have led Mr. Arthur Evans (Rhind 
Lectures, Scotsman, 19 Dec. 1895), and 
others, to regard it as sub-Mycenaean. 

Similar criticisms beset, as we have seen, 
the parallel arguments as to the genesis of 
sword, shield, and fibula, as soon as it 
becomes a question of interpreting Homeric 
evidence, and of fitting in the Achaean Age at 
the close of the Mycenaean period ; and in 
any case two further difficulties remain. if 
the Homeric poems, as Prof. Ridgeway holds, 
represent a wholly, or even mainly iron-age 
civilisation, and if, therefore, the introduc- 
tion of iron and of geometrical art is to be 
attributed to the Achaean invasion instead 
of to the Thessalo-Dorian crisis as heretofore, 
what is left as to the material symptom of 
the latter movement? True, Prof. Ridge- 
way leaves, as we shall see, only four 
generations’ interval between the two inva- 
sions; but he repeatedly contrasts their 
character and effects, and expressly attri- 
butes the art-style of the Dipylon to 
the Achaeans (p. 138) ; regardless alike of 
his belief that there was no Achaean 
domination in Attica, and of the fact 
that there are (1) no greaves in the Dipylon 
graves or on Dipylon men; (2) no repre- 
sentations of them in Greek Art at all, 
between the latter part of the Mycenaean 
age and the early-Attic style ; (3) no reasons 
except Prof. Ridgeway’s theory for making 
the bronze greaves and helmets of Hallstatt 
and Glasinatz ancestral to those of early 
Greece. 

On the other hand, if for the sake of the 
late Mycenaean greaves, or for any other 
reason, the upper limit of the Achaean Age 
is thrown backwards beyond the point at 
which geometrical art is introduced, what 
becomes of the argument that the Achaeans 
introduced iron? ‘The Achaean conquest 
may as well go back at once (and with it the 
core, at least, of Homeric poems) to the period 
of that previous crisis (noted above) which 
brings into the Aegean the tin-bronze, the 
copious gold, and the 6¢Aos-tomb. 

(9) The Achaean conquest took place about 
four generations before the Dorian invasion, 
and about two before the Trojan War. This 
noteworthy conclusion results from the hypo- 
thesis that in Greek legend, and particularly 
in Greek genealogy, we have a trustworthy 
clue to a perspective, if not to a chronology, 
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of prehistoric ages in the Aegean. Recent 
investigation has shown in several indepen- 
dent examples, e.g. the kings of Uganda (p. 
127) and the natives of Torres Straits 
(Rivers, J.A.J. xxx. p. 81-2), that, whatever 
a half-civilised people may not know about 
its history, it is peculiarly tenacious of the 
facts relating to its personal ancestry. Now 
the Greeks had the same obvious reasons as 
others for being careful of their pedigrees ; 
and Homeric Achaeans are actually described 
as transmitting them (J/. vii 128). It 
follows that if we can only get uncontami- 
nated family trees, they ought to give us 
valuable synchronisms, if not a rough dead- 
reckoning in generations of men: and both 
the strength and the weakness of this 
method have been illustrated, in the case of 
Egypt, by Mr. Torr’s Memphis and Mycenae. 
But can we rely on the genealogies which 
we have? The majority of them are only 
preserved in late compilations ; almost all 
the versions have passed through the 
rationalistic melting-pot of the sixth century, 
and most of them through that of the 
fourth century encyclopaedists as well. 
Moreover the majority of the indubitably 
human genealogies stop short, like those of 
the Spartan kings and of Hekataios, at the 
very point where their interest for the 
present inquiry begins: and for those which 
go back into the Heroic Age, the data are 
often inconsistent, or self-contradictory (e.g. 
p- 117). If Prof. Ridgeway had confined 
himself to Homeric data, he would have 
minimised the risk of misunderstanding ; 
but when he treats selected statements of 
Pausanias and the lexicographers as equally 
sound material with Homeric data, or even 
with fifth century sources, he must expect 
to be accused of a perilously uncritical pro- 
cedure. ‘True, he defends his method on the 
intelligible ground that a statement of 
Pausanias may come direct from a lost epic 
source, or from a local legend which has 
escaped contamination (though he brings no 
proof of this tempting: guess); and he ad- 
duces Niebuhr himself in support of the view 
that genealogy properly studied may yield 
historical results. But the ‘ wise words’ of 
Niebuhr which he quotes on pp. 89-90 are 
to the effect that he ‘does not pretend to 
make out anything else than Strabo, for 
instance, if he set what he knew distinctly 
before his own mind, might have given as 
the result’ ; and if Prof. Ridgeway had con- 
fined himself to that, critical considerations 
would not come in. What he has done, on 
the other hand, is to assume that anything, 
which Strabo was prepared to believe, is 
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credible for us here and now; and that is a 
very different matter ; and is itself a hypo- 
thesis which needs much fuller discussion 
and illustration than it receives e.g. on pp. 
127 ff., p. 150 (Attic genealogies) or p. 
182 (temple-tradition). 

At the same time, even discounting the 
masses of later evidence with which Prof. 
Ridgeway has loaded his pages, enough 
seems to remain from Homeric sources 
alone, to justify his main contention: (1) 
that the genealogies give us an era for the 
coming of the Achaeans into Greece, about 
two generations before the Trojan War 
(p. 97), and consequently about four gener- 
ations before the Dorian Invasion, 7.e. the 
point at which Dorian pedigrees begin ; (2) 
that at the time of the return of Odysseus, 
this Achaean conquest was not yet complete 
(e.g. the convincing explanation, on p. 111, 
of Odyssey iv. 176); and (3) that its 
course was roughly analogous to that of 
the Thrako-Phrygian movement into N.W. 
Anatolia, which helps to explain the par- 
ticipation of the ‘Phrygian’ Pelops in the 
Achaean invasion of Peloponnese. Note, 
by the way, that the same date exactly 
tallies with that for the movement of the 
Phaeacians é¢ izepeins into Phaeacia, Od. vi. 
4-8; though Prof. Ridgeway is convinced 
that the Phoenicians cannot be Achaeans 
proper. 

The conjecture, therefore, that the Hom- 
eric genealogies are authentic after all (p. 110 
ef. Zl. vii. 128), throws a new light on a 
mass of material for history, which has 
long been laid aside as worthless ; and it 
is in the highest degree suggestive of fresh 
lines of study. But it would be well if 
Prof. Ridgeway could find room in his 
second volume for some outline of the 
canons of authenticity, on which he relies 
in the treatment of the later sources. The 
scattered defences of his method, up and 
down Ch. III., leave many objections un- 
resolved. 

(10) The ‘ Celtic’ Achaean invaders learnt 
Hellenic speech from the conquered ‘ Pelas- 
gian aborigines. This results directly from 
proposition (7), and is maintained by con- 
siderations suggested by the grouping of the 
Hellenic dialects. The occurrence of an 
‘Aeolic’ dialect in Arcadia, where no 
Achaean conquest can be traced, and in 
Cyprus where the Achaean conquest was 
late and partial, suggests that the ‘ Aeolic’ 
of Thessaly was the dialect neither of the 
Thessalian invaders of post-Homeric times 
(whom Prof. Ridgeway regards as Illyrians), 
nor of the Achaean conquerors, but of the 


pre-Achaean ‘ Pelasgians.’ A wide induc- 
tion from analogous cases establishes a 
strong probability that a less numerous 
body of invaders intermarrying with indi- 
genous women, loses its own language, and 
adopts that of the more numerous indigenes. 
The inference is that the Achaeans learnt 
a dialect of Aeolic after their entry into 
Greece ; and adopted, along with the pre- 
Achaean palaces (p. 110), pre-Achaean 
bards to sing their exploits; and the 
analogies between the Homeric dialect, 
(which for Prof. Ridgeway, as for Dr. Leaf, 
is the court language of these Hellenized, 
or rather Pelasgianized, Achaeans), with 
the purer dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus, 
confirm the presumption that it is an old 
variety of the same group. Now the 
labialism which,{ when it appears in Latin, 
is put down to loans from those peoples in 
Italy—the Umbrians and Sabellians—who 
show the clearest affinity with the labia- 
lizing ‘Celts’ of Central Europe, appears 
also in Homeric Greek, in Thessalian Aeolic, 
and in the dialects of those parts of Pelo- 
ponnese which tradition places under 
Achaean domination ; it is present to some 
extent in the dialect of Attica, which though 
unconquered by the Achaeans was in contact 
with Achaean dominions on both its land 
frontiers ; and Ionic alone, the dialect of 
the pre-Achaean refugees, escapes the con- 
tagion altogether. The inference from this 
is, according to Prof. Ridgeway, that 
Hellenic labialism is due to ‘Celtic’ corrup- 
tion similar to that which can be traced in 
Italy ; and confirms on the linguistic side 
the presumption, which he derives from 
tradition, arcliaeology, and ethnology, that 
the Achaeans were a band of marauding 
‘Celts’ from Central Europe. 

The argument as to the prepotency of the 
language of the conquered is indeed not new, 
and its validity is weakened by the great 
opposite example of Semitic speech, and 
especially of Arabic. The conjecture as to 
the cause of labialism in Greek is ingenious 
and highly suggestive ; but Prof. Ridgeway 
has not seen fit to support it by more than 
the merest outline of the evidence, either in 
the Aegean dialects themselves, or in the 
analogous instances of Italy and the ‘Celtic’ 
languages of Central Europe. And in the 
one instance in which he does come down to 
details, in the discussion of trros on p. 673, 
we come once more upon the same defect in 
his reasoning which we have had always to 
notice before, that he fails to go far enough 
back into the pre-Achaean world, or to face 
the full facts of Mycenaean archaeology. 
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He tells us that the horse is ‘much more 
‘the animal of the chariot-driving Achaeans, 
than of the Pelasgians of Attica and 
Arcadia and the island peoples of the 
Aegean, whose chariots were swift ships.’ 
But he shows a curious oblivion of the fact 
that, seafarers as the ‘Pelasgians’ (ve. 
Mycenaean folk) must needs have been, 
their monuments at all events show fully 
ten chariot scenes for one in which boats of 
any kind occur ; while it is in the ‘ Dipylon’ 
art of the landlubber Achaeans that we first 
get a copious representation of seafaring 
scenes. And surely, if the genealogies and 
personal names are to be of any value at all, 
some notice should be taken of the fact that 
horse-names like Hippocoon, Hippodameia, 
Hippolochus, Hippolyte, Hippolytos, Hip- 
pomedon, Hipponoos, Hippotes, Hippothoon, 
belonging to the pre-Achaean stratum of 
tradition, indicate at least as great an en- 
thusiasm for horses among the pre-Achaean 
folk, as among the men of the Achaean 
aristocracy ; and, at the same time, a group 
of ‘labialisms’ in pre-Achaean proper names 
which needs some explanation. 

As a corollary to his Celtic theory of the 
Achaeans, in fact, Prof. Ridgeway’s attempt 
to ‘evaluate 7’ is an appropriate conclusion 
to this volume ; but it cannot be said that his 
treatment of it as a contribution to philology 
is at all adequate to its importance if it were 
true ; and it seems rather a pity to fling out 
a good conjecture of this kind without mar- 
shalling the evidence in an intelligible shape, 
or really testing it upon the data which it is 
called in to explain. 

Two incidental points, though equally im- 
mature in the form in which they appear 
here, have even so a distinct suggestiveness. 
One is the criticism of Brugmann’s version 
of the accepted view that the pure a of 
Attica is a backward change from the Ionic 
7; the other is the interpretation of the so- 
called ‘ Doric’ words in Attic tragedy, and 
the Doric conventions of the choric songs, 
as survivals of an older phase of the Attic 
dialect. 

(11) Finally, as a corollary of the view 
that Greek is Pelasgian, comes the state- 
ment that with the Homeric dialect the 
Achaeans adopted the Homeric hexameter and 
Homeric literary style. Hexameter verse 
cannot be traced north of the Alps, or in 
early Italy, (in spite of ‘ Pelasgian ’ coloni- 
sation !) nor even so far west as Dodona, 
which, unlike Delphi, ‘ seems always to 
have delivered her oracles in prose’ 


(p. 667). It must therefore be regarded 
as indigenous in the Aegean. Its complexity 
and facility give all the impression that it 
is the product of a long development in a 
high civilisation ; and the epic style which 
goes with it tells the same tale (p. 666). 
Hexametric Epic therefore, is a pre-Achaean, 
i.e. Pelasgian, i.e. Mycenaean invention ; 
and was adopted, like the language, the 
bards, and the palaces, by the rude ‘ Celtic’ 
invaders. Nay more, ‘into the Jliad and 
Odyssey were woven many a fragment of 
tales shaped cunningly by nameless bards to 
be the memorials of the worthies of a long- 
vanished past’ (p. 642), and the dowdds of Od. 
iii. is argued (p. 664) to have been a pre- 
Achaean (i.e. Mycenaean) poet taken over 
into the service of the Achaean Agamemnon. 

How then, in the name of all consistency, 
can Prof. Ridgeway maintain any longer 
that ground-theory of his book, that the 
Epic as we have it knows nothing of 
Mycenaean civilisation, but is the product 
exclusively of the early Iron Age? How, 
singing before conquerors who were still 
learning the language, could Mycenaean 
bards, withjtheir ears full of the echoes of 
their own ancient literature, conceivably 
fail to incorporate in their new lays about 
the Hellespontine wars of the Achaean 
hegemony and the westward wanderings of 
Achaean adventurers, terms and _ phrases 
and whole passages descriptive of Mycen- 
aean palaces, Mycenaean dress, and above 
all, of Mycenaean warfare and weapons ? 

We gratefully acknowledge, in fact, in 
Prof, Ridgeway’s book, suggestive and 
stimulating passages innumerable, and a 
sheaf of brilliant hypotheses which do more 
than any recent contribution to throw light 
on the tangled period of the Northern 
Migration. But we cannot fairly say that 
he has argued out his own case; and I 
venture to think that he has contributed to 
the Homeric Question in one or two ways 
which he did not quite intend. 

J. L, Myres. 


[For the convenience of the reader who 
desires to estimate as fairly as possible the 
debated issues in an important and com- 
plicated subject, the review of Mr. Myres 
is, with his assent, immediately followed by 
a reply from Prof. Ridgeway. A rejoinder 
from Mr. Myres closes the controversy. 

Ep. C.R.] 

1 Of this last point, again no proof. The so- 
called oracular inscriptions at Dodona are not 
responses, but questions. 
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Tue first duty of a man is to acknowledge 

his errors. I therefore thank Mr. Myres 
for calling attention to various typographical 
mistakes, and to one or two slips of my own 
pen, such as those which he points out on 
pp. 69 and 70. At the same time I cannot 
admit as mistakes several of the typical 
instances cited by him. Thus he objects to 
my quoting at length certain passages such 
as Thuc. I, 5. As the Pelasgians had been 
laughed almost out of existence, it was 
necessary to place before the reader what 
authorities like Thucydides and Herodotus 
had to say about them. More than one of 
my reviewers has expressed his surprise at 
the great body of literary evidence for their 
existence which scholars habitually ignore. 
I therefore notice with satisfaction that 
several of my old opponents are very angry 
at being confronted with this mass of 
weighty evidence, and their anger shows 
that I was right in citing the passages in 
full. 

Mr. Myres charges me with ‘frequent 
neglect to distinguish between arguments 
which are logically convincing, and con- 
siderations which establish at best a prima 
Sacie probability ’ ; but, as he does not produce 
a single example of this, I cannot meet it. 
As I shall show that Mr. Myres makes 
many unfounded charges, where I have the 
opportunity of testing them, there is no 
reason to suppose that he is less reckless 
when indulging {in generalities about my 
book. 

Next he avers that ‘ sheer logical fallacies 
and contradictions in terms are unduly 
abundant.’ Of this he gives two examples, 
(1) ‘to use metal so lavishly,’ etc. Any one 
who turns to my page will find, that as the 
context both before and after the words 
cited refers solely to iron, there can be no 
question as to what is meant by metal: (2) 
he is not more happy in citing p. 444, 
‘where an argument as to the Iron Age is 
based upon an implement of bronze,’ for 
my argument is based on the type not on the 
metal of the axe referred to. He does not 
challenge my statement that it is of the 
Hallstatt type. As Ican thus confute his 
charges when he gives me an opportunity of 
meeting him, the reader will see that his 
vague statements not supported by examples 
are to be viewed with extreme scepticism. 

To meet in detail the trivial points raised 
in his footnotes would take up too much 
space. I shall here only notice two, as they 
refer to my personal honour. He says that 
I have taken Fig. 28 from the Jour. 
Anthr. Inst. ‘without acknowledgement.’ 
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This is so, and I regret that I overlooked 
the omission in my footnote. But as 
a figure taken from the same paper by 
Mr. Myres is referred to in the fullest 
terms on p. 444, and as Fig. 28 has not been 
disguised by the removal of the section 
drawing, it is clear that there was no desire 
on my part to appropriate Fig. 28 without 
due acknowledgement. The oversight arose 
from the fact that no reference to Fig. 28 
is made in my text, my reference numbers 
being placed in the text and not attached 
to the figures. Mr. Myres had the less 
reason for representing me as one who uses 
other men’s material without acknowledge- 
ment, inasmuch as [ told him that I was 
making use of his paper, and have also in 
my preface given him special thanks for 
letting me see some proofs in advance. 

(2) As regards the alleged misrepresenta- 
tion of Kretschmer on p. 195, I reply that 
there I cite Kretschmer in my footnote as 
my authority for the facts adduced, just as 
also in footnote on p. 124 I cite him as my 
authority for an inscription at Krya. On 
the other hand, when I claim Kretschmer as 
holding a view favourable to my own, I cite 
him not in a footnote, but by name in my 
text (p. 352). So far am I from claiming 
Kretschmer as a supporter on the question 
of Carian and Lycian, that I have in my 
second volume a polemic against that 
scholar’s conclusions on that very point. 

Mr. Myres indicts me for not giving in a 
book, which he censures for containing 
much unnecessary matter, a complete 
account of the whole Homeric question. As 
I maintain the substantial unity of both the 
Tliad and the Odyssey, there was no reason 
for me to load my pages with such a 
summary of the various hypotheses as is 
prefixed to every school edition of Homer. 
When Mr. Myres reaches that part of my 
book where I treat of the Homeric question, 
he does not venture to challenge even my 
contention that the Catalogue is a substan- 
tial part of the Iliad. Again, though Mr. 
Myres speaks airily about my not having 
given ‘a clear account of the peculiar 
canons of evidence which the treatment of 
the literary data presupposed throughout,’ 
yet when he has to face my arguments in 
chapter ii. he admits not only my conten- 
tions as regards the value of tradition as 
shown by the genealogies (see below), but 
even accepts as correct the chronology which 
I base upon them. He censures me for not 
devoting a separate chapter to discussing 
the offensive weapons, yet he accepts my 
conclusions as regards the early copper 
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weapons of the Aegean, the origin of the 
bronze weapons of the full Mycenean period, 
and does not venture to deny that the long 
jron swords found at Kavusi in Crete, and 
which differ from anything hitherto reported 
from Greece, belong beyond doubt to the 
culture of Hallstatt and Glasinatz. He 
says that ‘there is no serious refutation’ of 
Reichel’s hypothesis, yet he does not venture 
to dispute a single one of my arguments 
against Reichel respecting the shield, the 
thorax, the helmet, and the greaves. Lower 
down it will be seen that my arguments 
have been completely confirmed by dis- 
coveries in Cyprus published too late for me 
to use. Mr. Myres will find in my Vol. ii. 
full consideration of Prof. Bury’s brilliant 
view respecting ’Ayaws and "EAAnv. Finally 
he says that ‘there is no treatment of what 
on the author’s hypothesis is the most 
inexplicable problem of all ; how the copious 
Homeric imagery, and the graphic descrip- 
tions of masterpieces of decorative art, are 
to be reconciled with the utter poverty in 
these very particulars, of the period which 
follows the downfall of the Mycenean 
régime.’ This is Mr. Myres’ first attempt 
to attribute to me views the very converse 
of those repeatedly expressed in my book, 
but it is very far from being his last. Mr. 
Myres asks how I would interpret the shield 
of Achilles, as if I had entirely passed it 
over. I have given a full explanation of it 
(pp. 473-4), which, as he does not even 
venture to cavil at it, must have thoroughly 
satisfied him. 

He says, ‘ what becomes of the argument 
that Mycenean metal work is unknown to the 
poet?’ Whose argument? It is certainly 
not mine, for, as the reader will see below, 
the very converse is the main principle of 
my book. But it will also beseen, that had 
not Mr. Myres made this and similar ground- 
less assumptions, he would not have been 
able to make even a show of criticising my 
main propositions. 

He finds fault with me because I do not 
give a complete bibliography of the archae- 
ology of every region with which I had to 
deal. As this ranges from India to Ireland 
and from Egypt to Scandinavia, he would 
certainly have had some grounds for his 
further charge that I have put in much need- 
less matter. But he does not base any 
attack on any part of my argument on the 
grounds that I have overlooked some rele- 
vant matter contained in any of the books 
which he enumerates. But he is not even 
accurate in his facts. He says that I do 
not refer to Undset. Yet on p. 571 I state 
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and refute Undset’s theory of the origin of 
the fibula. He says that ‘most strange of 
all, the statements as to Hallstatt are all 
from Von Sacken’s book.’ This again is 
not correct, for on pp. 415, 423, 426, I cite 
Bertrand and Reinach. Of course I used 
Von Sacken principally, for it is the original 
account of the excavations at Hallstatt, and 
all subsequent accounts must be based on it, 
just as Schliemann’s book must always be the 
authority for the excavations at Mycenae. 
Again, he is equally regardless of fact when 
he asserts that ‘in matters of chronology 
the views expressed in Montelius’ Civilisation 
Primitive en Italie are adopted without 
qualification.” Now Montelius’ chronology 
entirely depends on the fibulae. But in my 
chapter on the Brooch (characterised as 
‘admirable’ by Mr. Myres) p. 560, I say: 


Montelius dates the earliest Italian fibulae from 
the fifteenth century B.c. on the ground that ‘he 
thinks it is proved by the presence of fibulae of this 
type in Greek tombs contemporary with the 
Egyptian Amenophis III.,’ assuming that the few 
fibulae found in the lower town of Mycenae, where 
also a scarab of Amenophis III. was found, must be 
contemporary with that king. 


This assumption I dispute (p. 572). I 
remark that— 


‘Since it has already been pointed out (p. 76) that 
the evidence of isolated scarabs, except for fixing a 
superior limit, is but of small value even for dating 
objects found in the tomb with them, it is most 
unsafe to base any chronological argument on such 
data.’ 


Again (pp. 559-560) Isay : 


As Amenophis III. falls into the fifteenth 
century 3B.c., Montelius places the oldest Italian 
fibulae at that date. He divides into five periods 
the time between these fibulae and those found in 
Etruscan tombs with Greek pottery of the fifth 
century, B.c. ‘‘If all these five periods have had 
almost the same duration, it is evident,” says 
Montelius, ‘‘that each period represents 150-200 
years, which'gives approximately the age of each 
class of brooches ; but if we know the age of the 
different kinds of brooches, we ean fix the date of 
each find which contains fibulae.” 


On this I remark that— 


‘To assume five periods of even roughly similar 
duration seems rash. The value therefore of the 
fibula as a chronological criterion must be frankly 
discounted, no matter how reluctant we may feel.’ 


Montelius’ effort to date the beginnings 
of the fibula in central Europe by reference 
to those found in the lower town of Mycenae 
assumes that the fibula was invented in 
Greece, and passed up to central Europe. 
But, as I have proved, and it is admitted by 
Mr. Myres that the converse was the case, it 
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follows that the fibula may have been in use 
in central Europe for many generations 
before any stray specimens reached Mycenae. 

In the face of all this Mr. Myres ventures 
to say that I have adopted Montelius’ 
chronology without qualification. 

I now take up his examination of my 
main positions. 

(1) Mr. Myres thinks that ‘as it is only 
in the islands and Crete that the adolescence 
of Mycenean civilisation can be traced in 
at all a continuous series, it is probable that 
the statement that it originates on the 
mainland must be modified.’ 

{ never made any such statement. Here 
are my words : 


+~‘ From this it would appear that, whilst the same 
oarsmen culture was spread over the whole of the 

editerranean and even central Europe, on the other 
hand only in the Aegean basin did this primitive 
culture burst into its full artistic development’ 
(p. 74). 


Again I say: 


‘Within this Aegean area then must lie the focus 
or foci from whence the Mycenean culture was 
diffused’ (p. 74). 


Again : 


‘The evidence so far clearly indicates that the 
grand step in development was taken neither on the 
coast of Asia Minor, nor in the islands, but on the 
mainland of Greece’ (p. 75). 


He admits my thesis that it originated in 
the Aegean area. He also admits that its 
chief foct were on the mainland, for what 
else is the meaning of his phrase about ‘ the 
transference of the centre of gravity from 
the islands to the Argolic, Saronic, Euboean, 
and Pagasean mainland’? Are the ‘re- 
mains of pre- and proto-Mycenean civilisa- 
tion’ as rare on the mainland as Mr. Myres 
would have it? He forgets that in Attica 
of late years such remains have been found 
in considerable quantity. 

It is very rash to assume that there are 
no more traces of pre-Mycenean culture to 
be found on the mainland than those already 
known, especially in view of the fact that 
an important neolithic settlement has lately 
been discovered near the previously known 
beehive tomb of Dimini near Volo (Bosan- 
quet, J.H.S, 1901, pp. 342-3). I have just 
learned from Mr. Bosanquet that Dr. 
Tsountas has now explored another neolithic 
settlement in the same locality one hour 
away from Dimini, where there is the same 
abundance of hand-made pottery associated 
with stone axes, etc. The fresh facts are 
with me and against Mr. Myres. 


T also say (p. 292): 


‘We are thus gradually reduced to find the focus 
of the Mycenean grand style on the mainland of 
Greece. Such advancement in the arts is dependent 
on wealth and security...But in the rich plain of 
Argos, in the fertile alluvium of Copais in Boeotia, 
and in the rich grass-lands of Thessaly, etc., there 
was all that could bring wealth, if not security. It 
is highly probable that the development of the 
Aegean culture was due to the fact that the race 
learned early to build great walls, etc.’ 


But Mr. Myres cannot see why the 
people of little and not very fertile islands 
could not make the same advancements in 
the arts as their brethren who lived in the 
most fertile portions of the mainland. He 
therefore thinks that ‘the transference of 
the centre of gravity from the islands to the 
mainland was due to a political and economic 
crisis, and ‘that the sudden advent of 
copious tin (which Prof. Ridgeway notes, 
but leaves unexplained p. 74), of copious 
gold, of new and improved weapons (double 
axe, long sword, and socketed spear, whose 
prototypes are not to be found in the Aegean 
area), of a new type of architecture, (the 
Mycenean palace), and of a new type of 
chamber burial (the @dAo0s tomb), which 
Professor Ridgeway treats without proof as 
a derivative of the proto-Mycenean cist 
grave (pp. 71-4) indicate just such an intru- 
sion from the north-west in the early middle 
of the Bronze Age, as Professor Ridgeway 
has made so probable at the point where 
bronze gives place to iron. Professor 
Ridgeway himself comes to the verge of the 
same discovery in his parenthetic discussion 
of the source of the Aegean’s knowledge of 
true bronze (pp. 50, 630), and of socketed 
implements (p. 608); while he seems to 
admit it without question in the case of 
Italy (p. 239).’ Before dealing with Mr. 
Myres’ ‘discovery’ let us examine his 
facts. First as to tin. I am glad to 
find that Mr. Myres accepts my theory 
that true bronze ‘originated not in any 
of the countries of the Mediterranean, 
from whence it made its way into upper 
Europe, as has been held up to the present 
by all. Any one would gather from Mr. 
Myres’ review that my doctrine was not 
new. Yet Mr. Coffey in the current number 
of Hermathena speaks of my view of the 
origin of bronze as ‘so revolutionary that 
we must wait some time before we can feel 
that we have the true perspective of the 
questions involved.’ The reason for Mr. 
Myres’ reticence on this point will become 
clear lower down. He says that I do not 
explain how tin could reach Mycenae. This 
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isnot correct. On p. 630—I say with refer- 
ence to this very point that 


‘The legends of Perseus and Heracles point to inter- 
course in the Bronze Age between Greece and Central 
Europe. It would seem that towards the close of 
the Bronze Age and before the Achean conquest, 
swords and socketed spears had made their way from 
Central Europe into Greece and the Aegean rather 
than from Greece into Central Europe, as commonly 
held.’ 


Mr. Myres assumes that bronze wares 
could not reach Greece without a conquest, 
omitting all mention of the great trade 
routes (pp. 75, 365-7), and he also knows 
that down to the appearance of my book 
everybody (himself included) held that 
bronze swords and bronze vessels had passed 
up into central Europe by trade routes, 
without ever thinking it necessary to postu- 
late that there must have been a conquest 
of central Europe by a folk from the 
Aegean. 

Mr. Myres thinks that ‘the centre of 
origin must be placed in the Cyclades and 
in Crete,’ but he does not face my argu- 
ments to show that ‘the full growth of the 
Mycenean art in Crete is to be ascribed to 
influences coming from continental Greece’ 
(p. 202), confirmed by Mr. Evans’ discoveries 
(cited in same place), and further confirmed 
by the fact that Mr. Bosanquet’s excava- 
tions at Praesus, a chief town of the Eteo- 
cretans, have shown that that place was not 
a cradle of the full Mycenean culture. 

Now for Mr. Myres’ ‘discovery,’ i.e., that 
the development of Mycenean culture on 
the mainland of Greece was due to the in- 
coming of a people from the north-west. 
This supposed people is credited with bring- 
ing a new type of architecture (the My- 
cenean palace), a new type of chamber burial 
(the tholos tomb), ‘double axe, long sword, 
and socketed spear, whose prototypes are 
not to be found in the Aegean area.’ Mr, 
Myres’ discovery is an ignis fatwus, which 
has led him into a quagmire. If his sup- 
posed people brought the Mycenean palace 
and the Mycenean tholos tomb from the 
region round the head of the Adriatic, they 
must have developed their tastes in archi- 
tecture and tomb-building for a considerable 
time in that area, and consequently remains 
similar to those of Mycenean Greece ought 
to be found there. Moreover, if they were 
the authors of the Mycenean grand style, 
pottery of the Mycenean fabric, and types 
such as the false-necked vase, and decorated 
in the Mycenean style with marine plants 
and animals ought also to be found in the 
countries at the head of the Adriatic. Mr. 
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Myres cannot produce a single shred of 
evidence for his hypothesis. If it were true, 
copious remains similar to those of the full 
Mycenean culture ought to be found in the 
countries at the head of the Adriatic and in 
northern Italy, for Mr. Myres holds that 
his supposed folk belong to the same stock 
as the people of the middle Bronze Age in 
upper Italy, i.e, the Umbrians. Moreover, 
cremation is commonly found in all this 
area in the Bronze Age, and was universal 
among the Umbrians. Yet Mr. Myres’ 
people who are supposed to come from this 
region, and to be closely connected with the 
Umbrians must have abandoned their own 
peculiar manner of disposing of their dead, 
which means their own doctrine of the soul 
after death, on reaching their supposed new 
home in Greece. Contrast this series of 
hopeless discrepancies between the culture 
of the Adriatic region and that of the 
Bronze Age of Mycenae with the identity 
found to exist between the culture of the 
same region and that of the Homeric 
Acheans, whom Mr. Myres admits to have 
come thence. 

These are some of the difficulties which 
Mr. Myres has to clear away. Again, his 
statements as regards bronze implements 
show similar inaccuracy. He speaks of the 
bronze double axe as having no prototype 
in the Aegean. I figure (p. 51) a small 
bipennis of copper from Chios. 

Now for another inaccurate statement. 
He asserts that I do not explain the deri- 
vation of the tholos tomb from the cist 
grave. I say (p. 71) that the graves range 


‘from the small rock-hewn pits found in Aegina, 
Attica, ete., in which the dead were placed in a 
sitting posture and occasionally inurned in large 
pithot as at Thoricus and Amorgus, through more 
elaborate rock-hewn sepulchres, such as those at 
Nauplia, to the fully developed shaft-graves of the 
Acropolis at Mycenae, and finally passing into the 
great bechive tomb with the dromos, sometimes all 
being hewn out of the rock, but more frequently built 
of large blocks of stone as at Mycenae,’ &. ... 
‘There is no line of demarcation between any of 
these varieties of tombs, for they shade off into each 
other. Thus at Orchomenus we have one of the 
noblest examples of the beehive tombs as seen in the 
great dome chamber, and at the same time the 
second smaller chamber of the main tomb is in 
construction a shaft-grave, sunk from the top and not 
cut from the side of the domed chamber.’ 


I have now disposed of Mr. Myres’ dis- 
covery, the only basis of which was my 
doctrine that bronze was invented in central 
Europe. 

(2) He admits my general statement that 
the Aegean aborigines are of the dark-haired, 
long-headed race, which dwelt there in 
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classical times, and still predominates there, 
but he says that the case is complicated by 
the existence in the Balkan highlands on 
one side, and on the Anatolian plateau on 
the other of a shortheaded, though likewise 
dark-haired type, which has left clear traces 
in modern Crete and Lycia (the italics are 
mine), and seem to be the eastward counter- 
part of the brachycephalic ‘ Alpine type.’ 
Put the only evidence that Mr. Myres can 
adduce for the existence of such people in 
ancient times in Greece is that some short- 
headed people are found in modern Crete 
and Lycia, and the circumstance that Mr. 
Evans fancies he sees a resemblance be- 
tween a youth in fresco at Cnossus and the 
Albanians. Mr. Myres cannot cite a single 
well-authenticated skull against Ripley’s 
statement cited by me (p. 79) that— 


‘The testimony of these ancient Greek crania is 
perfectly harmonious. All authorities agree that 
the ancient Hellenes were decidedly longheaded.’ 


Lower down Mr. Myres starts a tertiwm 
quid in language as he has done in race in 
the Aegean basin. His quiddities get him 
into great trouble, for whilst he identifies 
his supposed broad-skulled tertiwm quid with 
the Alpine-Anatolian race, he finds his 
linguistic tertiwm quid on the eastern margin 
of the Aegean. But this linguistic (non- 
Aryan) tertium quid on the eastern side 
ought to correspond to the supposed ethno- 
logical broad-skulled Alpine Anatolian ter- 
tium quid. But this stock, commonly known 
as Armenoid, is held by Evans (Rep. Brit. 
Ass., 1896, p. 911) and others to have 
existed in Lycia, and other eastern parts of 
Asia Minor, prior to the Semites. But 
there is no evidence whatever that either 
Albanian or Armenian ever spoke anything 
except an Aryan tongue. The non-Aryan 
tongues on the eastern side of the Mediter- 
ranean were spoken not by a broad-skulled 
stock, but by men of the dolichocephalic 
Mediterranean type. Thus Mr. Myres’ 
ethnological tertiwm quid does not fit on to 
his linguistic tertiwm quid, and his attempt 
to weaken my position collapses. 

There can be now no doubt that the full 
Mycenean culture grew up in the Aegean, 
and that it was the creation of the indigenous 
dolichocephalic melanochrous race. 

(3) Mr. Myres says that my ‘three tests 
are insufficient and inapplicable,’ but care- 
fully refrains from showing how this is. 

(4) Mr. Myres represents me as saying 
(1) that ‘this Mediterranean race originated 
Mycenean civilisation,’ and (2) that ‘it is 
this melanochrousdolichocephalic stock which 


was known to the Greeks by the name 
Pelasgian.’ Both statements are inaccurate 
and most misleading. Here is what I do 


say (p. 291): 

‘Culture, tradition, physical anthropology, and 
religion all declare for the existence from the 
earliest days in the Mediterranean of that race whose 
descendants still form the main element in its 
population. As with other families the various 
members of this race have had very various fortunes, 
due probably to the accident of geographical “wigs 
climate, soil, and external influence. Whilst some 
of them progressed until they developed that 
splendid art, which reached its zenith in the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c., others 
seem never to have advanced beyond the common 
unglazed pottery. The evidence up to the present 
points to the mainland of Greece as the focus of 
fullest development.’ 

With these words before him how could 
Mr. Myres impute to me that I made the 
Pelasgians, whom I hold to be the authors of 
the Mycenean culture, co-extensive with the 
whole Mediterranean race 4 

Next Mr. Myres states that I made the 


_term Pelasgian denote ‘not only all the sur- 


vivals of Homo mediterraneus in Greece and 
the Aegean islands, but also in the Troad 
(p. 179 ff.), in Caria (p. 184 ff.), in Lycia 
(p. 207 ff.), in Cyprus (p. 205 ff.), in Libya 
and Kgypt (p. 124 ff.), in Cyrene (p. 230-1) 
—not to mention Sicily, Italy and Sardinia, 
and the oldest populations (p. 353) of Thrace 
and Illyria.’ 

I call certain people Pelasgians who lived 
in the Troad, in Lycia, Cyprus, Libya, and 
Egypt, Cyrene, Sicily, Italy, and Sardinia, 
who are represented by the literary tradition 
not as the original occupiers, but in every 
case emigrants either direct from Greece 
(the Troad, and Cyprian settlers from 
Arcadia, the Pelasgian character of which 
Mr. Myres does not deny), or from Argolis 
to Egypt and Libya, from Thessaly and 
Arcadia to Italy (or from such settlements 
to other new homes, Cyrene, Sicily, Sardinia) ; 
whilst I say that the Carians were ‘ related 
to the Pelasgians,’ and that ‘there was a 
very close kinship between the Pelasgic 
population of Greece and the Thraco- 
Illyrians,’ i.e. that all belonged to the 
Mediterranean race, in which Mr. Myres 
himself believes. He might as well main- 
tain that the term British ought not to be 
applied to any colonists from these islands 
who may be settled in America or Africa, 

As Mr. Myres’ argument against my view 
that the Pelasgians spoke Greek and not a 
non-Aryan tongue depends entirely upon the 
false assumption, which | have just exposed, 
that I make the Pelasgians co-extensive with 
the whole Mediterranean race, it has no 
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basis whatever. He admits the force of my 
argument that the mere fact that the Greeks 
called certain people barbaroi ‘does not 
prove that those peoples did not speak an 
Aryan language, or even a remote dialect of 
Greek.’ As Mr. Myres does not make the 
slightest attempt to meet my argument 
based upon the fact that the Arcadians, who 
are admitted to have been Pelasgians and 
never to have been conquered, spoke Aeolic 
Greek, and as he does not attempt to gainsay 
the historians, and does not attempt to over- 
throw my induction which shows that there 
is no instance of one people borrowing with- 
out conquest the language of another, he 
tacitly admits that the Pelasgians of Pelo- 
ponnesus spoke Greek from the earliest 
times. 

Now for Mr. Myres’ inaccuracies. (a) He 
quietly assumes that the famous Lemnian 
inscriptions are Pelasgian, without attempt- 
ing to dispute Kirchhoff’s doctrine that 
their alphabet is Phrygian (p. 146). (6) Mr. 
Myres assumes that there is no difficulty in 
reading inscriptions in any language akin to 
Greek ; but can he translate with any 
certainty inscriptions in Oscan very closely 
related to Latin? (c) Again, when he says 
that if the Pelasgians of Etruria talked 
Greek, ‘on Prof. Ridgeway’s theory the 
Etruscan ought to work out like 
Carian and Lycian as a dialect of Greek, 
which is notoriously not the case,’ he 
assumes that the whole population of 
Etruria prior to the coming of the Etruscans 
was Pelasgian, although he has read in my 
book, and does not gainsay, that the Pelas- 
gians of Etruria were only bodies of settlers 
among a population consisting partly of 
Umbrians, partly of aboriginal Ligurians. 
The Pelasgian settlers on my principles 
would have had their speech largely affected 
by the previous inhabitants, and thus the 
Etruscans would have become the masters 
not of a Greek-speaking population, but of 
one whose tongue was a mixture principally 
consisting of Ligurian and Umbrian. 

(2) He speaks of ‘ Pelasgian Lydia,’ 
evidently implying that I so described the 
Lydians, but this I have not done anywhere. 
It is only another attempt to fasten on me 
the charge of making ‘ Pelasgian’ include 
the whole Mediterranean race, which I have 
already exposed. 

(e) He speaks as if I had alleged that 
the Eteocretans spoke the Pelasgian tongue. 
I do nothing of the kind, for I distinguish 
them from the Pelasgians (p. 87), but I 
hold that they were part of the Medi- 
terranean race, as were also the Phoenicians 
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and Libyans, who certainly did not speak 
Aryan languages. Mr. Myres labours 
under the delusion that similarity of physical 
type implies similarity of language. 

Mr. Myres wants to drop the name 
Pelasgian altogether. But are we to 
discard a name preserved by the _ best 
ancient authorities, simply because Mr. 
Myres and his masters have made a fatal 
blunder in shutting their eyes to the facts 
of history? Palmerston remarked that 
the mere fact that Mr. Cobden did not feel 
comfortable sitting next an officer in the 
Guards was not a sufficient reason for dis- 
banding the British Army. 

Mr. Myres charges me with ‘treating 
selected statements of Pausanias and the 
lexicographers as equally sound material 
as Homeric data, or even with fifth century 
sources.’ I never do anything of the kind, 
nor does Mr. Myres back his statement 
with a single citation. Yet he himself 
admits that ‘a statement of Pausanias may 
come direct from a lost epic source, or from 
a local legend, which has escaped contamin- 
ation, (though, he brings no proof of this 
tempting guess).’ But on pp. 131-2 I quote 
a passage of Pausanias (referring to his 
difficulty in getting the truth about the 
earlier history of Mesenia) which shows 
the care that he took in making sure that 
there was a continuity of local tradition for 
his statements. 

He says again that ‘the wise words 
of Niebuhr which he quotes on pp. 89-90, 
are to the effect that he ‘does not pretend to 
make out anything else than Strabo, for 
instance, if he set what he knew dis- 
tinctly before his own mind, might have 
given as the result;’ and if Professor 
Ridgeway had confined himself to that, 
critical considerations would not have come 
in. What he das done, on the other hand, 
is to assume that anything, which Strabo 
was prepared to believe, is credible for us 
here and now; and that is a very different 
matter.’ How do I differ trom Niebuhr in 
my attitude towards Strabo? Niebuhr 
believed Strabo’s statements about the Pelas- 
gians, because he cited older documents ; 
so do I. What Mr. Myres holds to be 
wisdom in Niebuhr is folly in me. Again, 
how does my treatment of the later writers 
differ from that of Niebuhr, who says that 
‘such genealogies are deserving of atten- 
tion ; inasmuch as they present views con- 
cerning the affinities of nations, which 
certainly were not inventions of the genea- 
logers, themselves early writers after the 
scale of our literature, but were taken by 
G 2 
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them from poems of the same class with 
the Theogony, or from ancient treatises, or 
prevalent opinions’ (p. 127). 

Mr. Myres, like Mrs. Malaprop, likes 
‘to begin with a little aversion,’ and ends 
by embracing my conclusions. He accepts 
the traditional dates for the coming of the 
Acheans, the siege of Troy, the duration of 
the Achean domination, and the Dorian 
invasion. What more could I desire 4 

(6) [hold that the Homeric civilisation is 
that of the early Iron Age. Mr. Myres 
makes a desperate attempt to break through 
my argument. The reader has now become 
accustomed to his method of ascribing to 
me doctrines the very opposite of my real 
views, and of then proceeding to refute them 
triumphantly, the refutation really being 
the statement of my own doctrines. He pre- 
tends that I hold that the Homeric poet 
‘did not know of Mycenean armour at all’ ; 
and at the end of his review actually goes 
the length of stating that ‘the ground 
theory of his book is that the Epic, as we 
have it, knows nothing of Mycenean civili- 
sation, but is the product exclusively of the 
early Iron Age.’ Now, if there is any point 
more than another on which I have laid 
especial emphasis in my book in general, and 
in my Howeric chapter in particular, it is 
the overlapping of the Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron Ages. Thus I say (p. 295): 


‘Of course we naturatly hear much of bronze 
armour (xdAkea revxea) and of various objects made 
of that metal. But it does not follow that with the 
introduction of iron for cutting implements, and the 
— of the ploughman and herdsman, bronze 

isappears from use, any more than it follows that, 
as soon as copper and bronze began to be employed, 
weapons and implements of stone and flint at once 
ceased to be made or used...There is evidence to show 
that axes of stone were used side by side with those 
of bronze. In all ages the poor man who cannot 
afford to procure an article of the best and most 
costly material, must content himself with an in- 
ferior, and long after the discovery of copper and the 
making of bronze, those who could not afford 
weapons of that metal had to put up with those of 
stone. It would be unnecessary to call attention to 
so obvious a fact, were it not that cataclysmic archae- 
ology is both very widespread and deeply rooted.’ 


Again I say (p. 305): 


‘That iron and bronze swords of the same form 
were in use at the same time is thus shown by the 
actual remains found; and this harmonises com- 
pletely with the evidence of Homer, where we learn 
that Euryalus the Phaeacian presented to Odysseus 
a bronze sword, though as we have seen the usual 
material for all such weapons (in Homer) is iron. 
But the Phaeacians both belonged to the older race, 
and lived in a remote island, and therefore swords 
of bronze may well have continued in use in such 
out of the world places long after iron swords were 
in use elsewhere in Greece. The man who could not 
afford iron had to be satisfied with bronze.’ 


Mr. Myres asserts that I deny the exist- 
ence of any other type of shield in Homer 
than that of the round bossed shield, and he 
represents me as asserting ‘that when 
Homer calls a shield jvre rupyov he means 
one which is circular, nearly flat, and made 
of bronze.’ Here is what I did say :— 


© Homer does not tell us the shape of the shield of 
the Telamonian Ajax ; he only says that it was like a 
tower, which may refer simply to its massive 
strength, but, as we have seen, jit is quite possible 
that shields of the older pattern continued in use in 
Achean times. It is not unlikely that this famous 
buckler was made by a craftsman of the ancient 
race, and therefore possibly it was of the ancient 
shape. It was the work of Tychius of Hyle on 
Lake Copais in Boeotia.’ 


Again I say (p. 320) that— 


‘It is perhaps significant that in the chief passage 
in the Iliad where the great shield which extended 
from the neck to the ankles is mentioned, it is 
Periphetes the Mycenean, who stumbles over his 
own great clumsy shield....It would seem that 
Periphetes, one of the native Myceneans, and not 
an Achean, still wore the ancient shield of his race.’ 


And on the same page I pointed out that : 


‘in Pelasgic Arcadia the old Mycenean armature 
remained in vogue until the time of Philopoemen.’ 


Yet with these words before him Mr. 
Myres ventures to say that I am ‘reduced 
to admit that at all events Mycenean armour 
did continue in use down to the time of the 
Trojan war, if not even to the time of 
Homer.’ 

The fact is that Mr. Myres, like Mr. 
Evans, was one of those who too hastily 
adopted Reichel’s hypothesis, and followed 
him in his desire to cut out of the Homeric 
poems as late interpolations every descrip- 
tion of armour which did not agree with the 
discoveries of Mycenae. He now, while 
censuring me for calling Reichel a Pro- 
crustes, admits ‘that Reichel’s analysis of 
Homeric armour fails to explain some 
Homeric combats, and that some of his con- 
clusions must be revised in the light of 
fuller knowledge, both of the later Mycenean 
age (e.g. Evans, Jowrn. Anthr. Inst. xxx),’ 
etc. Here is what Mr. Evans says (p. 214) 
(speaking of the armed figures on the 
Enkomi ivories): ‘With such a representation 
before us a series of Homeric passages on 
which Dr. Reichel in his recent work on 
Homeric armour has exhausted his powers 
of destructive criticism becomes easily in- 
telligible. In the hands of the critic the 
passages relating to Agamemnon’s breast- 
plate and every other example recorded in 
the Jliad are bracketed as interpolations as 
of no earlier date than the seventh century 
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B.c., the period, namely, when cuirasses are 
first historically known. In the few 
passages where the word Owpyé is allowed to 
pass muster, it is transferred by Dr. Reichel 
to the body-shield. By the same Procrustean 
method the greaves of the 
are reduced to pads of leather.’ 

Thus Mr. Evans abandons the Reichelian 
hypothesis, which he and Mr. Myres main- 
tainad against me in 1896, and even borrows 
my phraseology to describe Reichel’s drastic 
method of dealing with the Homeric text. 
Yet this is what Mr. Myres calls ‘ revision.’ 
It would have been better, if, like Mr. Evans, 
he had frankly given up an_ untenable 
position, instead of endeavouring to cover 
his retreat by wholesale misrepresentation 
of my doctrines. His pretence that he is 
retaining some fragment of the Reichelian 
theory is based on the false assumption that 
I hold the very views against which I have 
argued strongly and which have now been 
refuted by the discoveries at Enkomi. 
He censures me for omitting to mention the 
latter. The simple fact that the British 
Museum Laxcavations in Cyprus did not 
appear until it was too late for me to make 
use of it is the reason why evidence which 
demonstrates the views which I maintained 
against Reichel and his followers was not 
embodied in my book. The facts again are 
with me. 

Mr. Myres does not deny my proposi- 
tion that the Homeric poems show us the 
fully developed [ron Age, and no longer 
attempts to show that the epithets ‘circular,’ 
‘very circular,’ ‘equal in every direction,’ 
refer to the figure-8 shield, although he tries 
to confuse the issue by suggesting that 
that type of shield arose from a proto-My- 
cenean round shield, for the existence of 
which he cannot produce a scrap of evidence. 
My book has shown him that there are 
New Guinea figure-8 shields which have not 
arisen from a round shield, but are found 
side by side with oblong shields, just as the 
Mycenean figure-8 shields are seen along 
with oblong rectangular shields. He does 
not dispute my arguments in defence of the 
thorex and the greaves against Reichel, and 
yet he is not ashamed to say that I have 
not produced sufficient arguments against 
Reichel. Nor does he challenge my conten- 
tion that the house of Odysseus is distinct 
from the true Mycenean palaces, and that 
its analogues are to be found in the houses of 
upper Europe. 

I shall next deal with another misleading 
assumption on the part of my opponent. 
Mr. Myres admits the value of my induc- 


tion that the round shield is essentially the 
shield of upper Europe, but he endeavours 
to minimise the force of his admission by 
two misleading statements. He says that 
‘Prof. Ridgeway’s own figures 99, 100, show 
that: some northern shields were not round, 
so that his generalization is defective on 
this side also.’ When he copied down the 
numbers of my figures, 99, 100, he should 
have been aware that 99 represented a 
Gaulish shield, and 100 an Irish shield also 
of the advanced Iron Age. He does not 
dispute my argument that the Gauls only 
adopted the oblong shield after they had 
come into contact with the Roman scutum, 
and that the ‘late Celtic’ shields, such as 
my Fig. 100, are of a still later date. 

How then can he maintain that the oc- 
currence of such shields weakens my in- 
duction that all shields of the Bronze and 
early Iron Ages of Northern Europe are 
round? He might just as well urge that 
the fact that the Saxons and Normans 
carried kite-shaped shields at the Battle of 
Hastings invalidates my argument that the 
Anglo-Saxons had round shields when they 
came to England. His doubts about even 
the round shield in the north being ‘as old 
as Mycenean times’ I shall dispose of when 
I deal with chronology lower down. 

(2) He says that ‘the central boss is an 
essential feature of the northern round 
shield ; but Professor Ridgeway is wrong 
(and his Figure 60 shows it) in saying that 
the parrying shields of the Warrior Vase, 
and Warrior stele have anything of the 
kind.’ When I describe the shields on the 
Warrior Vase, my words are: “The warriors 
there shown are marching out to war with 
long spears, round shields,’ etc., and speaking 
of the latter I say, ‘warriors equipped in 
similar fashion have been discovered on a 
stele,’ etc. There is not a word about a boss. 
Mr. Myres says that I ‘fail to show that 
these vases,though admittedly late Mycenean, 
are in any sense post-Mycenean ; for he has 
already equated the arrival of the Acheans 
with the arrival of the Dipylon style (p. 
138), to which these vases are a quite early 
prelude.’ 

Mr. Myres here makes once more an 
attempt to prove me a cataclysmic archaeo- 
logist. I have certainly equated the 
arrival of the Dipylon style with the arrival 
of the Acheans, nor does Mr. Myres dispute 
my proposition or venture again to put 
forward the claims of the Dorians. But it 
does not follow that the style introduced by 
the conquerors made itself at home at once 
or with equal rapidity in all parts of Greece. 
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It starts at Olympia without any over- 
lapping of the grand Mycenean style, for 
the good reason, as Mr. Myres knows well, 
that there was no great Mycenean settle- 
ment or development of Mycenean art there, 
such as there was in the great cities of 
Argolis, one of the chief seats of that 
culture. The conditions then are quite 
different at Olympia and at Mycenae. In 
the latter case there was a great school of 
native craftsmen, and the great bulk of the 
population remained unchanged, becoming 
without a struggle the subjects of the 
Pelopidae. At Olympia, where not a 
vestige of the full Mycenean culture has 
been found, the art that the Acheans 
brought with them from Central Europe 
would have nothing native to struggle 
against. Though the breakdown of the 
Mycenean grand style began with the 
coming of the Acheans, there was no 
sudden catastrophe in Argolis, but the 
Mycenean craftsman went on working for 
his new master. 

Far from assuming a movement per 
saltum from full Mycenean to full Dipylon, 
I speak of the Warrior Vase and its com- 
panion monuments as marking the transition 
period when the native craftsman has begun 
to work under the influence of his new 
masters (p. 138). Again (p. 316) speaking 
of the fragments from the upper stratum of 
Tiryns, I say: 

‘They represent the transition between the 
Mycenean and the Dipylon vases ; 


and (p. 317) I say : 


‘Here we see the Mycenean craftsman working 
under the influence of his new masters.’ 


These passages are sufficient to show that 
I am not a cataclysmic archaeologist, as Mr. 
Myres tries to prove. He says that I fail 
to show that these vases are post-Mycenean. 
There was no need for me to show that they 
are post-Mycenean. I have shown that they 
do not belong to the full Mycenean period, 
being utterly different from anything found 
in the graves of the undoubted Bronze Age 
of Mycenae, and Mr. Myres has not at- 
tempted to dispute my contention. Again, 
I have given proofs that they show a style 
of decoration, which though foreign to 
the Mycenean Bronze Age is familiar in 
Central Europe. I have pointed out (p. 
450) that 


‘We also revognized as works of the Achean period 
the Warrior Vase and painted stele from the upper 
layer at Mycenae, and fragments of pottery from the 
upper stratum at Tiryns. These exhibit processions 
of men and animals, sometimes arranged in parallel 


bands, corresponding to the decoration of the buckets 
and cists of Central Europe.’ 

Can Mr. Myres point to this same style 
of decoration, or the same round shields, 
in any work of the undisputed Mycenean 
Bronze Age? He admits that the round 
shield is upper European, and he does not 
dispute my contention that the decoration 
of the Warrior Vase and its companions 
corresponds to that on the Central European 
buckets. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
shields carried by the warriors on one 
side of the Warrior Vase are meant to repre- 
sent any type other than the round, the 
apparent deficiency of the periphery being 
simply due to bad drawing. 

The inference then clearly is that these 
stray fragments in the upper strata of 
Mycenae are posterior to the coming of the 
Acheans from Central Europe, which Mr. 
Myres admits that I have ‘ made so prob- 
able.’ 

Mr. Myres asserts that I ‘expressly 
attribute the necropolis of the Dipylon to 
the Acheans (p. 138) regardiess alike’ etc. 
Neither on p. 138 nor anywhere else do I 
attribute the ‘necropolis of the Dipylon’ to 
the Acheans, or to anyone else save Pelas- 
gians. 

Mr. Myres has no better success when he 
insinuates that Reichel’s argument, ‘ which, 
if sound, would bring a direct descendant of 
the Mycenean helmet right into the early 
Tron Age,’ is against me. Considering that 
I have shown that the descendants of the 
Mycenean armature continued in use 
among the Arcadian Pelasgians down to 
Philopoemen’s day, I naturally also hold 
that similar descendants probably survived 
till quite late among the Athenian Pelas- 
gians. I have pointed out that the 
Athenians continued to bury their dead in 
the ancient Mycenean fashion (p. 328), and 
to wear their hair in a similar fashion (p. 
327). Hence Reichel’s view makes for me 
and not against me. 

As the Arcadians did not adopt greaves 
until the second century B.c., there is no 
reason why the Pelasgians of Attica should 
have done so till a comparatively late date. If 
they did not wear them, they naturally 
are not found in the Dipylon cemetery, and 
are not represented on the vases from 
thence. 

As the Iones, who settled in Asia, had 
not been under direct Achean rule, their 
art, though in full decadence and greatly 
influenced by the geometrical style brought 
in by the Acheans, would not be as far 
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advanced towards the full Dipylon style as 
that of districts which had come under the 
direct control of Achean lords. Whether 
their art be termed ‘sub-Mycenean’ or 
‘Dipylon’ is therefore only a matter of 
taste. 

Mr. Myres, whilst admitting that my 
treatment of the round shield is a valuable 
piece of work, says that it is a pity that I 
did not do the same for the helmet, the 
sword, and the spear, ‘for these would have 
gone far to modify his view.’ I have just 
shown that Reichel’s helmet argument 
supports my views, and Mr. Myres admits 
that both the bronze sword, the iron sword, 
and the socketed spear all have a northern 
origin. Why then should I modify my 
views? Iam glad that he has now come to 
the conclusion that ‘literary passages ought 
not to be wrested from their context.’ This 
is refreshing, coming as it does from one 
who followed Reichel in hacking the text of 
the Iliad to pieces. 

(d) He admits the conclusion drawn in 
chapter on Inhumation, etc., that cremation 
came with the Acheans from Central Europe, 
but he says that ‘it does not prove that the 
Homeric Acheans were the first or the only 
cremationists in the Aegean.’ I challenge 
Mr. Myres to produce a single argument for 
the existence of cremation in Greece prior 
to the early Iron Age, i.e., the Homeric 
Age, which he admits to be that which 
followed the coming of the Acheans from 
Central Europe. 

(e) He admits that ‘the chapter on 
brooches is admirable,’ raising only three 
quibbles : (1) ‘Mycenean folk wore scanty, 
close-fitting garments; Homer’s Acheans 
Wear xitwv and xAatva fastened by zepdvac 
(zoprai: fibulae). Odysseus’ fits like 
an ‘onion-peel,’ and so is of Prof. Ridge- 
way’s Mycenean type.’ What I do say is: 

‘On the early Mycenean objects the men are 
either represented as stark naked, as in the siege 
scene on the silver cup, or wearing a loin-cloth or 
apron, which sometimes, as on the inlaid dagger- 
blades, takes the form of bathing drawers pure and 
simple.’ 

It does not follow that because Odysseus 
wore a tight-fitting chiton, he was a My- 
cenean who wore tight-fitting drawers or a 
loin-cloth. (2) ‘Some Myceneans did wear 
cloaks which required fastenings.’ But 
though Mr. Myres is trying to make his 
reader think that such cloaks were fastened 
with fibulae, he does not dare to challenge 
my statement that the fibula is not repre- 
sented on a single Mycenean monument. 
There is no reason why the Myceneans 
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should not have fastened their cloaks with 
strings. It is mere trifling to argue that 
because a cloak is fastened at the neck, 
therefore it must have been fastened by a 
fibula. (3) ‘Fibulae of very early types 
occur in true, though late Mycenean tombs.’ 
Mr. Myres returns to his old fallacy which 
1 have already exposed, ¢.e., that from the 
moment the Acheans arrivedin Peloponnesus 
the Mycenean culture stopped short, and the 
full dipylon from that moment alone pre- 
vailed. According to my theory of the 
gradual decadence of the Mycenean art it 
is most natural to find stray articles belong- 
ing to the newcomers side by side with 
objects of the older culture. What Mr. 
Myres really ought to do, is to show that 
there are any fibulae in any grave of the full 
Mycenean Bronze period. The earliest 
fibulae from Mycenae come from the lower 
town where iron also appears, and from the 
late Mycenean cemetery at Salamis, where 
cremation also makes its appearance. But 
Mr. Myres admits my conclusion about 
cremation (see above). Why zepovdw should 
be restricted in use to ‘a straight, guardless 
weapon like the old Aegean and Cypriote 
dress-pins’ Mr. Myres does not explain. He 
seeks to lead the reader to suppose that I am 
unaware of the existence of the straight pin 
of upper Europe which ‘ occurs in the north 
at all periods alongside the fibulae,’ and he 
also informs the reader as if it was another 
‘discovery’ that ‘the Acheans had the 
straight pin before they came south at all,’ 
ignoring the fact that I describe (p. 553-4) 
these copper and bronze pins, and give the 
evolution of the safety-pin from them. He 
omits to notice that Schuchhardt holds that 
the pins found in the shaft-graves at My 
cenae are proved by their size and thickness, 
ete., not to be dress-pins, but ornaments for 
the hair. 

He is reduced to citing évoma 
as proof that painting is mentioned in 
Homer. He says the phrase ‘can hardly 
mean monochrome.’ But why should it not, 
or why should it refer to colour at all ? 

I pointed out that, whilst the four-spoked 
wheel is the normal type in Mycenean and 
on later Greek works of art, the eight- 
spoked is regularly found in central Europe, 
but I was careful not to deny the existence 
of the four-spoked wheel in that region. 
Mr. Myres cannot cite a single instance of 
an eight-spoked wheel either on Mycenean 
or later Greek monuments. My inference 
from the occurrence of the eight-spoked 
wheel in Homer and its existence in central 
Europe therefore remains unshaken. 
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(7) He admits my conclusion that the 
fair-haired Acheans came down from central 
Europe, but he cavils at my use of the term 
Celt ‘in the vague sense familiar from clas- 
sical usage,’ ‘Any big fair-haired person, 
who comes south is for him a Celt’...‘ just 
as any dark-haired southern is for him a 
Pelasgian.’ I have already exposed the 
last statement; that about my use of the 
name Celt is equally groundless. I never 
employ it for Finns, although they are often 
big and fair-haired. I use Celt as it was 
employed by the ancient writers for the 
reasons given (p. 370), where I point out that 
modern writers by not adopting the same 
method as I have have involved the name 
Celt in hopeless confusion. The philologists 
use it of a group of languages without the 
least regard for the physical character of 
the peoples who speak them, whilst some of 
the physical anthropologists apply it to the 
broad-skulled people found along the Alps, 
and would thus deny it to almost the whole 
mass of people who still speak what are 
called Celtic languages, while other physical 
anthropologists maintain that this broad- 
skulled Alpine raceis Ligurian. Mr. Myres 
prudently refrains from telling us the right 
use of the word Celt. I now challenge him 
to doso. My historical Celts have all the 
common characteristic of using P for 
original K. 

(8) (a) The diffusion of iron in Europe, 
(6) the origin of iron. 

Mr. Myres admits that it is not improb- 
able ‘that the early Transalpine iron- 
smelters, etc., represent an independent tra- 
dition from that of the Levantine iron- 
smelters.’ He thus abandons the position 
taken up by him and my other opponents at 
Liverpool, in 1896, when it was a funda- 
mental article of faith that Europe owed 
her knowledge of iron either to Asia or 
Africa, Mr. Myresthen loudly put forward 
the claims of Cyprus for early iron working, 
but he is now mute on that point. He sees 
no objection to my view that iron was dis- 
covered independently in Noricum. In the 
only case where we then knew of mankind 
commencing to work iron (the Eskimos), they 
had learned to use telluric iron, which lay 
ready smelted to their hand. I held that 
it was probable that the natives of the Alps 
had learned the use of iron in a similar way. 
Mr. Myres raises two objections to this view. 
He says that in its elaborated shape the de- 
fects of my theory are more conspicuous than 
ever, for (1) ‘ he propounds the strange idea 
that the Alps (p. 601), Caucasus (p. 602), 
and other mountain chains, are of volcanic 


origin’: (2) ‘he assumes either that there 
are in Noricum great basalts with telluric 
iron like those of Greenland (which is not 
true) ; or that, in exhausting the telluric 
iron, the primitive Celt has used up also the 
worthless basalt in which it lay (which is 
inconceivable).’ Both of these statements 
are groundless. I never said a word about 
the voleanic origin of the Alps, etc., nor have 
I used the word ‘ origin’ in reference to the 
Alps or any other mountains. My words 
are, ‘If our argument is sound mankind 
could obtain iron in any voleanic region 
where there happened to be an outcrop of 
the mineral, as at Sowallick and Ovifak. 
Such conditions can be found in the Alps of 
Noricum, in the Caucasus and other chains 
of mountains’ (p. 602). Again (p. 601): ‘It 
is probable that man first became acquainted 
with iron by finding deposits of telluric iron 
smelted in one of Nature’s great furnaces, 
and rendered malleable and thus easily 
worked.’ Mr. Myres would fain have his 
reader believe that there are no volcanic or 
igneous rocks in Alps or Caucasus. Yet 
a glance at any book of reference (e.g. Siiss) 
will show that in the ancient Noricum there 
are large areas both of other igneous rocks 
as well as various kinds of basalt, which is 
also true of the Caucasus. He assumes that 
if a mass of telluric iron had once existed 
anywhere in the Alps, its site would still be 
visible, whereas it may have been buried 
deep by a _ landslip centuries ago. I 
have never said a word about iron being 
found in basalt in the Alps, any more than 
Isay that the telluric iron of Santa Catarina 
to which I refer (p. 601) is found in basalt. 

Mr. Myres’ only objections to my theory 
of the origin of iron, being based on false 
assumptions, fall to the ground. But, as he 
thinks that it is not improbable that iron 
was discovered independently in Noricum, 
my doctrine holds the field. Mr. Coffey has 
raised a more valid objection (Hermathena) 
that ‘the art of smelting was well advanced 
in the Bronze Age, and it is not necessary 
to insist on telluric iron to account for the 
discovery of that metal.’ But this reason- 
able view is nevertheless contrary to 
ascertained facts. All the Indians through- 
out South America had, before the coming 
of the Spaniards, learned to work gold, 
silver and copper. The Chili Indians ‘had, 
it appears, made use of a kind of bronze 
metal found native in the country, and 
which is a natural alloy of copper, zinc, and 
antimony, called campaiiil by the Spaniards; 
of this they formed their cutting instru- 
ments ; but it appears they had in some 
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very rare instances, before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, iron blades to their lances... 
Our surprise will cease, on recollecting that 
this valuable metal already existed naturally 
in South America, in the very extensive 
mass of native iron in Santiago del Estero 
(the province northward of that of Cordova), 
which has been proved to be of meteoric 
origin, and different from that of Lacaticas 
and Durango, in Mexico, described by Hum- 
boldt, in the absence of earthy matter, in 
cellular cavities, and in not being like them 
in round masses, but in a horizontal bed of 
considerable extent, and of variable thick- 
ness, being now for the most part covered 
with drifted sand and lying on a bed of the 
same material.’ Mr. Frazer has lately 
pointed out to me this most valuable passage 
in Mier’s Travels in Chile and La Plata (Lon- 
don, 1826,vol.ii., p.464-5). Mier was by pro- 
fession an engineer and metallurgist. This 
extract makes it clear that even when 
people have long been accustomed to work 
copper, their first knowledge of iron never- 
theless comes from native iron such as that 
of Santiago (probably telluric and not 
meteoric). The facts are again with me 
and against my critics. 

Now for the chronology. Mr. Myres 
says that I produce no evidence for regard- 
ing Hallstatt civilisation as independent of, 
or prior to, the Mycenean; and that I 
ignore ‘the convergent lines of evidence 
which have led Mr. Arthur Evans (Rhind 
Lectures, Scotsman, 19 Dee., 1895) and 
others to regard it as sub-Mycenean.’ Why 
did not Mr. Myres produce ‘ the convergent 
lines of evidence,’ instead of merely citing 
Mr. Evans, and that too in a place 
practically inaccessible, and why did he not 
refer to the Report of the British Assoc. 
for 1896, where Mr. Evans gave his chief 
reasons! He felt that to do so would be 
suicidal. 

(1) Evans (op. cit. p. 921) says, ‘It may be 
enough to cite the late Mycenean parallels 
afforded by the Aegina treasure to the open- 
work groups of bird-holding figures and the 
pendant ornaments of a whole series of 
characteristic ornaments of the Italo- 
Hallstatt culture.’ Mr, Evans (J/.H.S. xiii. 
p. 224) says that ‘we are led to refer the 
deposit of the Aegina treasure to the eighth 
or ninth century before our era, or approxi- 
mately to about 800 B.c. But as Mr. 
Myres admits that the Acheans came down 
from central Europe, about 1400 B.c., the 
resemblance between the Aegina treasure 
and the Italo-Hallstatt culture is due to the 
fact that the latter had been brought into 


Greece generations before the Aegina deposit 
was made.—(2) Mr. Evans thinks (loc. cit.) 
that sub-Mycenean influence can be seen in 
the early Iron Age of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, ‘notably in the great prehistoric 
cemetery of Glasinatz, a whole series of 
early Iron Age types betray distinct 
Mycenean affinities. The spiral motive and 
its degeneration—the concentric circles 
grouped together with or without tangential 
lines of connection—appears on bronze 
torques, on fibulae of Mycenean descent, 
and the typical finger-rings with the bezels 
at right angles to the ring. On the plates 
of other ‘spectacle fibulae’ are seen tri- 
quetral scrolls singularly recalling the gold 
plates of the Akropolis graves of Mycenae.’ 
But even supposing that the spiral motive 
reached the Danubian region from the 
Aegean, its appearance in the early Iron 
Age in that quarter does not afford the 
slightest grounds for dating objects, since 
Mr. Evans (op. cit. p. 919) says that ‘ex- 
amples of spiral-form painted designs on 
pottery going back to the borders of the 
neolithic period have been found in Hungary 
and Bosnia.’ Why should not the spiral, 
which was already in use at the close of the 
neolithic period, have continued to be used 
down to the early Iron Age without any 
borrowing from Mycenae at that epoch? 
Mr. Evans followed Montelius in ascribing 
a Mycenean origin to the fibula, but Mr. 
Myres admits my argument that the fibula 
passed south from central Europe. The 
‘ spectacle-fibula’ is certainly not a Mycenean 
invention, and there is no reason why tri- 
quetral scrolls as well as spirals should not 
have been indigenous in Bosnia, nor is there 
any reason why people there should not 
have placed the bezels at right angles to the 
ring without any borrowing.—(3) When 
Mr. Evans wrote, every one held that the 
knowledge of bronze reached the Hallstatt 
area from the south, and that accordingly 
the Bronze Age and weapons of Mycenae 
were older than those of central Europe.— 
(4) Montelius was held to have fixed the 
date for the oldest form of fibula in North 
Italy (see above). But as the oldest Hall- 
statt fibulae are later than the oldest found 
in North Italy, the Hallstatt culture was 
held to be considerably posterior to the 
fifteenth century B.c. But this assumes 
that the fibula was invented in Greece.— 
(5) It was assumed that certain bronze 
articles which are characteristic of the 
Hallstatt culture, and are adorned with 
parallel bands of warriors, etc., were derived 
from Mycenae, because they were held to 
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have affinities with the Shield of Achilles, it 
being assumed that Homer represented the 
Mycenean period.—(6) It was an article of 
faith that iron had reached Central Europe 
either from Africa or Asia. 

Now let us see Mr. Myres’ attitude 
towards these ‘ convergent lines of evidence.’ 
(1) He has admitted my doctrine that 
bronze was discovered in central Europe 
and passed south to Mycenae, and thereby 
he admits that the Bronze Age of upper 
Europe is earlier than that of Greece. (2) 
He admits my doctrine that the fibula has 
passed from central Europe into Greece and 
does not dispute my overthrow of Monte- 
lius’ chronology based on it. (3) He admits 
that Homer represents theage of the Acheans, 
who had come from the north; he admits 
that they had round shields, and he does not 
deny that the decoration of the Shield of 
Achilles is a derivative from the art of Hall- 
statt. (4) Headmits that it ‘is not improba- 
ble’ that the knowledge of iron was developed 
independently in the Hallstatt area. Though 
he has abandoned ‘all these positions yet he 
tries to persuade the reader that my chrono- 
logy breaks down because Mr. Evans in 
1895 said something or other in the Scots- 
man. But unless he felt that my chrono- 


- logy was quite sound, why should he have 


committed himself to the statement that I 
had made it ‘so probable’ that the Acheans 
had come down from central Europe into 
Greece? The chronology is all in my favour, 
and Mr. Myres has now no grounds for 
hesitation to give in his full adhesion to my 
doctrine that the Acheans brought with them 
iron, the round shield, the fibula, cremation, 
and the so-called dipylon style of ornament 
when they entered Greece. 

He has made no attempt to meet my 
argument that the Levant probably owes 
its knowledge of iron to Europe. As he 
admits that there was an Achean invasion 
in the early Iron Age, and as he also admits 
that bronze swords, the round shield, the 
fibula, and cremation entered Greece from 
central Europe, and, as bronze helmets and 
greaves were used by the Homeric Acheans, 
whom he admits to have come down from 
central Europe, and as no such have been 
found in the Mycenean graves of the main- 
land of Greece there is a high probability 
that the bronze helmets and greaves of 
Greece are derived from the north. 

He does not attempt to dispute my pro- 
position that the language of Homer is that 
of the older race. He does not attempt to 
refute my induction respecting the adoption 
by one people of the language of another. 


He points out, as if it were his own sug- 
gestion, but which he learned from my book, 
that the Arabs are an instance of a conquer- 
ing race planting their language on their 
subjects, but he omits to give my explana- 
tion, which he should have impugned, had 
he thought it unsound. He speaks of my 
explanation of a certain kind of Greek labial- 
ism, of the Attic long a, and of the Doric 
forms in Attic tragedy as immature. If 
so, it was all the more easy to nip them in 
the bud, which he has not attempted to do. 

Finally, he thinks that the form imros was 
in use among the Mycenean folk, because 
such names as Hippothoon, ete., occur in 
legends of pre-Achean times. It is curious 
that one who has such a contempt for 
literary tradition (see above) should think 
it likely, when it suits his purpose, that the 
literary tradition probably preserves the 
exact spelling of the original form of the 
word for horse. Yet he admits that the 
Tonians took the K forms with them to 
Asia from Peloponnesus. But as the form 
ixxos is known, it is clear that tkxos was the 
form used by them in their old homes before 
they went to Asia. But, as the lones were 
a tribe of the Pelasgians of Peloponnesus, 
ixkos and not imzos was the aboriginal form, 
and tos (or rather izzos) only came in 
with the Acheans, whom he admits to have 
come from central Europe. 

Mr. Myres states that I only give one 
instance of labialism. This is wrong, for I 
also discuss zérrapes and (p. 672). 
Mr. Myres finds fault with me for saying 
that ‘the horse is much more the animal of 
the chariot-driving Acheans than of the 
Pelasgians of Attica and Arcadia and the 
island peoples of the Aegean,’ and that I 
show a ‘curious oblivion of the facts that, 
sea-farers as the Pelasgians (i.e. Mycenean 
folk) must needs have been, their monu- 
ments at all events show fully ten chariot- 
scenes for one in which boats of any kind 
oceur, while it is in the dipylon art of the 
land-lubber Acheans that we first get a 
copious representation of seafaring scenes.’ 
Mr. Myres no doubt refers to the chariot- 
scenes on the stele of Mycenae. But how 
do they wring my withers? I do not draw 
any contrast between the Acheans and the 
Bronze Age people of Mycenae, but between 
the former and the people of Attica, Arcadia, 
and the Isles. The reader must not let 
himself be deceived by a fallacious use of 
the term Mycenean. Though the Attic 
culture of the Bronze Age corresponds to 
that of Mycenae, and therefore may be 
termed Mycenean, it does not follow that 
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when I explicitly speak of Attica, Arcadia, 
and the Aegean isles, I am speaking of the 
city of Mycenae. The same fallacy is used 
with reference to the term dipylon. This 
term is properly used of the decoration, etc., 
found in the dipylon cemetery at Athens, 
and is also used as a general term to describe 
the same style of art, no matter in what part 
of Greece it may be found. As the Acheans 
never occupied Attica, they did not make 
the objects found in the dipylon cemetery, 
though the geometrical style seen on those 
objects is due to their influence. It does 
not then at all follow that because seafaring 
scenes may be seen on vases of the geo- 
metrical period, these vases are the work of 
the ‘land-lubber Acheans.’ On the other 
hand, can Mr. Myres point to this abundance 
of seafaring scenes on the objects of ‘dipylon’ 
style found at Olympia, where the Acheans 
always continued to hold their own, and 
where little chariots form a _ well-known 
feature in the dedications ? 

Mr. Myres cannot even refer to the oracles 
of Dodona without inaccuracy, for he says 
that ‘The so-called oracular inscriptions at 
Dodona are not responses but questions,’ 
regardless of the fact that there is a well- 
known tablet from Dodona which has the 
response (not in verse) as well as the ques- 
tion. 

In view of Mr. Myres’ long list of typo- 
graphical and verbal errors, it is difficult to 
ascribe to haste or carelessness the series of 
inaccurate statements which I have exposed. 
Without those statements on which to base 
his attacks on my position, his review would 
have consisted of little more than the list 
of clerical errors just referred to. 

I have shown that Mr. Myres’ ‘ discovery ’ 
that invaders from central Europe in the 
Bronze Age brought withthem the Mycenean 
palace and beehive tomb, is absolutely base- 
less; that his ethnographical and linguistic 
tertium-quids in the Mycenean area break 
down hopelessly ; that his assertion that I 
made the Pelasgians co-extensive with the 
whole Mediterranean race is the very 
opposite of my deliberate statements ; that 
his assertion that I follow Montelius’ chron- 
ology without qualification is the very 
opposite of the truth, and that his assertions 
of my views on the Homeric Age, the 
Homeric shields, and the dipylon style are 
all equally contrary to the views clearly ex- 
pressed in my book; equally groundless is 
his charge that I use Celt of ‘any big fair- 
haired fellow,’ that I ascribed a volcanic 
origin to the Alps and other mountain 
ranges, whilst I have shown that large areas 


of other igneous rocks as well as basalt exist 
in both Alps and Caucasus. I have also shown 
that the hitherto received method of dating 
the Hallstatt culture depends on assumptions 
which Mr. Myres has himself abandoned. 

On the other hand he admits my pro- 
positions, that the Mycenean culture grew 
up in the Aegean area, that its grand de- 
velopment took place on the mainland, that 
it was produced by a melanochrous people, 
from whom the majority of the present in- 
habitants of the same area are descended ; 
that the Mycenean culture is that of the 
Bronze Age, while that of Homer is the 
full Iron Age, that the Acheans were 
a large fair-haired people, who came down 
from the north-west, that their culture as 
described in Homer tallies with that of the 
Hallstatt area, that the round shield, the 
fibula, and cremation descended from that 
area into Greece, that it is not improbable 
that iron was discovered independently 
also in that region, whilst he does not dispute 
my arguments to show that the Epic is com- 
posed in the language and metre of the older 
race. So little can mere sophistry avail 
against the inductive method. 

RipGeway. 


Professor Ridgeway’s complaint against 
me seems to amount to this; first, that I 
have summarized his theories in a form 
which he does not approve ; second, that in 
their true form I accept them. I am not 
quite sure which is the more damaging ac- 
cusation. As to the latter, he has chosen to 
believe that wherever | have not expressly 
disagreed with his theories I tacitly adopt 
them. It would, I think, have been a fairer 
assumption, if I were really so malicious as 
he represents, that I tacitly dissent except 
where I expressly agree. What would Prof. 
Ridgeway say if I assumed that wherever 
he omitted to reply to my remarks he 
admitted that they were well founded ¢ 

As to the former charge, that | have de- 
liberately misrepresented him, I can only 
hope that he will accept this assurance that 
I intended nothing of the kind: that I spent 
much labour in trying to reduce his views 
to a coherent shape; and that I welcomed 
the proposal that he should reply forthwith, 
in the hope that this would obviate all risk 
of misunderstanding on that score. 

I ventured to point out, to begin with, that 
the book was disorderly in form, inconclusive 
in reasoning, and inconsistent with itself : 
and I feel that the inevitable result has 
followed. (1) In some cases I have missed 
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passages which should have modified the 
form, though not the substance, of my state- 
ments :—e.g. the unique reference to Undset, 
p. 571, which, by the way, is not in the 
Hallstatt chapter at all; or the one Dodon- 
aean “oracle ”’—if it be one—(which, as I 
pointed out, is not quoted anywhere, and 
would not prove the point if it were). The 
references to Bertrand and Reinach, which 
Prof. Ridgeway adduces, are not quoted 
directly on Hallstatt at all; but one on 
central European swords in general (p. 
415); one on objects from Corneto (p. 423) ; 
and one on Celtic coins from Gaul (p. 426). 

(2) In other cases I fear I have failed 
to discover exactly what a discursive passage 
was really about ; and I am not much the 
wiser even after Prof. Ridgeway’s reply. 

(3) In others again, where I had to choose 
between inconsistent statements, I have 
sometimes succeeded in holding fast by the 
wrong one: though what Prof. Ridgeway 
would have said of me, if I had chosen the 
other, I can only imagine. £.g. on p. 560, 
in the chapter on fibulae, the interpretation 
of the fibula-series on which Montelius’ 
chronology partly (though not wholly) rests, 
is disputed on general « priori grounds. But 
throughout the rest of the book it is only 
an unqualified adoption of the very early 
dating (of which Montelius has been the ex- 

nent), for central European, and, (as on p. 
606), for Italian antiquities, which makes it 
possible tor Prof. Ridgeway to interpret the 
Illyrian culture-province as independent of, 
and ancestral to, the early Iron Age culture 
of the Aegean. It is for this reason that I 
ventured to say that Prof. Ridgeway has not 
proved his chronology of Hallstatt and 
Glasinatz : he has rejected Montelius’ argu- 
ments, but he keeps Montelius’ dating. 

Similarly, Prof. Ridgeway now explains 
the Pelasgians outside the Aegean as ‘ emi- 
grants’: but the test, which he claimed 
on p. 92 that they must satisfy was 
that they must have existed ‘from the 
earliest period’ wherever Mycenaean anti- 
quities occur, i.e. from Syria to Spain, and 
from the mouth of the Nile to that of the Po. 
Either by ‘ the earliest period’ he means the 
earliest period, in which case his Pelasgians 
are aboriginal in those diverse parts ; or he 
means some period which is not the earliest, 
in which case they do not conform to his 
test. 
I know quite well that, in the passage 
which he quotes, Prof. Ridgeway contends 
that survivals of metal working of the My- 
cenaean type were known in Homeric times : 
but what seemed to me to outweigh any such 


casual statement was his persistent repudia- 
tion of Reichel’s view about the armour, 
which briefly is that the metal work known 
in Homeric times, with a few late exceptions, 
is Mycenaean metal work. But unless My- 
cenaean metal work was unknown in 
Homeric times, Reichel’s conclusions, and 
therewith the view that the greater part of 
the Iliad may be referred to a period before 
the introduction of iron and of the parrying- 
shields, are not upset by Prof. Ridgeway’s 
argument: and Prof. Ridgeway laid so much 
stress on the unsoundness of Reichel’s view 
that I really thought he meant what he 
was saying. 

My reasons for asking for a proper dis- 
cussion of the shield of Achilles were (1) 
that the view stated in the passage to which 
Prof. Ridgeway refers me seemed to me to 
be a mere rechauffé of Brunn; (2) that it 
assumed without proof that Mycenaean 
metal inlay still went on in the time of the 
‘ Etruscan ’ shields of ‘ Argive’ origin ; (3) 
that it is inconsistent with the view main- 
tained in most parts of the book, that the 
art of the Achaeans is the geometrical art 
which Prof. Ridgeway continually calls the 
‘Dipylon’ style, regardless of his conten- 
tion that the Dipylon necropolis, which is 
its classical instance, is in the heart of 
‘ Pelasgian’ Attica. If, however, he meant 
‘Olympia,’ why did he continually say 
Dipylon’? 

I do not propose to discuss the whole of 
Prof. Ridgeway’s reply, though I fear he 
will claim me as a convert to his views as 
to my malice, if Ido not. It will be enough, 
I think, if I take the earlier paragraphs in 
order as they stand, and restate my objec- 
tions more fully. For instances of incon- 
clusive argument and mere prima facie 
probability, I confine myself to passages 
which he has himself selected for quotation. 
That from p. 71, on the development of the 
tholos-tomb, neither states the facts ade- 
quately nor proves the conclusion desired : 
on p. 51 the ‘ bipennis from Chios’ is not a 
prototype of the Aegean double axe, but a 
collateral form, and of an advanced Aegean 
type: p. 292, the fertility of Thessaly gives 
only prima facie probability, and proves 
nothing as to the origin of Mycenaean art: 
on p. 630, the myths of Perseus and 
Herakles do not explain how tin reached 
Mycenae, or why tin becomes copious in the 
Aegean so suddenly. 

As to logical fallacies, I adhere to the in- 
stances which I gave. In the first, pp. 306-7, 
it is true that the phrase ‘ probably of iron’ 
occurs once, in the preceding paragraph ; 
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but Prof. Ridgeway does not attempt to 
prove his ‘probably’; and of the two 
instances of superabundant metal which he 
gives in the footnote to that passage, one is 
in bronze and comes from Verona, and the 
other in gold, from Limerick : neither proves 
anything as to the metal of which the 
fittings of the Homeric éyyos were made: 
the enormous balance of the literary evi- 
dence is to the effect that they were of 
bronze; and the only classical instances 
which Prof. Ridgeway quotes to illustrate 
the Homeric otpiaxos are the gold and silver 
poi of the guards of Xerxes. On p. 444 
the type of the implement quoted is also a 
Bronze Age type, and proves no more about 
the Iron Age than does the metal (bronze) 
of which itis made. I chose these instances, 
not because they were exceptionally flagrant, 
but because they were short enough to 
quote fully. For further examples, I can- 
not do better than refer to the ambiguous use, 
in Prof. Ridgeway’s own quotations here, 
of terms like ‘Mycenaean,’ ‘ Dipylon,’ 
‘Pelasgian,’ ‘Celt, now in generic, now in 
specific senses, to the confusion of hapless 
reviewers. 

As to Fig. 28, I had no intention of im- 
pugning Prof. Ridgeway’s ‘ personal honour.’ 
I simply stated a fact and gave a reference 
which I thought would be of service to 
readers of his book: and I note with 
pleasure that he has not ‘disguised’ the 
loan in the futile way he suggests. But 
why put in Fig. 28 at all, if it was not to 
be referred to in the text? This is just one 
of the irrelevances which I noted as making 
the book so bewildering. 

As to Kretschmer, I regret once again 
that Prof. Ridgeway has not seen fit to 
explain somewhere his method of dealing 
with his authorities: the distinction be- 
tween putting an author’s name in a note 
and putting it in the text seems rather 
thin. 

The arguments in Vol. II. are no con- 
cern of mine till they are published: all I 
was concerned to point out is that certain 
points are not discussed in the places in 
Vol. I. in which one would expect to find 
them. 

When I said that there was no ‘serious 
refutation ’ of Reichel, | meant what I said ; 
and that is why it seemed unnecessary to 
discuss in detail Professor Ridgeway’s 
remarks about him. 

The discoveries at Enkomi are familiar 
to me, and do not seem to me to bear out 
Prof. Ridgeway’s interpretation. 

As to the place of origin of Mycenaean 


civilisation, I may have misunderstood Prof. 
Ridgeway ; and I[ think he has misunder- 
stood me. In his third quotation, from 
p. 74, ‘the grand step in development’ was 
taken ‘not...in the islands, but on the 
mainland of Greece.’ If by this he means 
the transition from the Cycladic, or Amor- 
gine, or pre- or proto-Mycenaean stage of 
Aegean civilisation, to that phase which is 
exhibited at Mycenae, then we are agreed. 
But the context shows, as in his first quota- 
tion, from p. 75, that for him the ‘ grand 
step in development’ is that which differen- 
tiated the culture of the Aegean from that 
of the adjacent non-Aegean areas : and this 
step, so far as we can trace it at present, 
took place, not ‘on the mainland,’ but ‘in 
the islands.’ I can hardly believe that if 
Prof. Ridgeway had seen even a drawing 
of the new potsherds from Dimini he could 
describe them as in the cultural sense 
‘ Aegean’ in character at all. Everybody 
knows that there was a neolithic age 
on the Greek mainland as well as in the 
islands ; but everybody knows also that it 
was not till this was passing away that a dis- 
tinct Aegean culture can be recognised at 
all. 

As for the ‘discovery’ of this distinction 
between Cycladic and Mycenaean, I hardly 
think it can be mine: at all events when I 
stated it first in July 1896 (Science Pro- 
gress, 1896, §$ 30, 35), I did so under the 
impression that it represented current 
opinion already: but as Prof. Ridgeway 
did not seem to have realised it, I ventured 
to state it more explicitly, and to suggest a 
reason for it. He is right in inferring that 
I do not regard his doctrine about bronze 
as either new or original. I referred to it 
myself in the very paper from which he 
took Fig. 28, as a current view which did 
not need further discussion. This paper 
was read in his presence in September 1896 
at the Liverpool meeting, which he quotes 
more than once (cf. J.A./., xxvii. 171): and 
I had noted already in the previous July 
(Science Progress, l.c. § 25), that the bronzes 
found at Hissarlik seemed to have an 
European origin. Mr. Coffey (whom Prof 
Ridgeway quotes), who was also present a 
Liverpool, would seem to have forgotten the 
incident. 

As to Aegean brachycephaly, see (1) Zlios 
p. 510 (index 82°5 : ignored by Ripley) : (2) 
Stephanos. Dict. Encycl. des Sci. Medicales, 
quoted, curiously enough, by Ripley, p.49,n. 
as holding that the Pelasgi were brachy- 
cephalic ! (3) one of the skulls from Mycenae 
(I think Tag. Z) exhibited in the Athens 
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Museum, but unpublished ; (4) von Luschan, 
Reisen, p. 206. The heads observed by Mr. 
Evans and myself are, I hope, still in the 
private possession of their original owners, 
who will no doubt be pleased to allow Prof. 
Ridgeway to examine them if he ever goes 
to the Aegean. 

In the Lemnian inscription, Ido not see 
that the forms of the letters prove anything 
as to the character of the language. All 
that I was concerned to show, in that para- 
graph, was that this whole ‘Pelasgian 
theory’ is guesswork of the flimsiest kind, 
and can only be sustained on the assumption 
that wherever there are linguistic monu- 
ments in a ‘ Pelasgian’ area, there the 
situation can only be saved, as Prof. Ridge- 
way seems to attempt, by assuming that they 
do not represent the Pelasgian language. 
That is one main reason why the term 
‘ Pelasgian’ had much better be dropped : it 
can only be retained by voiding it of mean- 
ing. 

i hope I have made it clear by these in- 
stances, all from the opening paragraphs of 
Prof. Ridgeway’s reply, first that [ had no 
intention of misrepre-enting him ; and that, 
if anything, in view of his notorious pug- 
nacity, [ understated my case: further, that, 
without going beyond the passages which 
he has himself chosen to quote, J have 
ample justification for my general charges 
of defective method and inconclusive reason- 
ing: and finally that, if I have misinter- 
preted his meaning, it is because over and 
over again I have had to judge between 
one passage and another, of which it is 
almost inconceivable that any one could hold 
both to be true. 

Joun L. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Sex C. R. 1901, p. 328). 


Since the date of my last report (written 
early in June) rather less progress has been 
made than during the summer of 1900, 
in which discoveries of exceptional interest 
were made, though a certain amount of 
necessary restoration and arrangement has 
been accomplished besides the work of ex- 
cavation. 

I.—Vicus Jugarius. 

On the south-east side of the temple of 
Saturn some foundations in opus quadratum 
(very similar in character to that of the 
foundations of the temple of Castor and 


Pollux, the blocks being joined by swallow 
tail bolts) have been discovered, which 
diverge further to the south-east at the 
south-west end than the line of the podium 
itself. They may have belonged to an 
earlier form of the temple—they run 
parallel to the line of the street and below 
its later pavement, so that they date from 
a period when the street was situated further 
to the south-east. Just to the north-west 
of these foundations is a small piece of 
pavement of polygonal blocks of cappellaccio 
tufa. 
II.—Volcanal. 


In front of the steps of the Temple of 
Concord, to the north-west of the Umbilicus 
Romae, the remains of a primitive altar, 
almost certainly the altar of Vulcan, have 
been discovered (see Lanciani in Athenaeum, 
Dec. 21,1901, p. 848). In its original form 
the altar was a roughly squared mass of 
natural rock about thirteen feet east to west 
by nine and a half north to south, and 
about four feet high. At some time or 
another (very likely during the Gaulish 
invasion) it was much damaged (traces of 
its having been hacked away may be clearly 
seen), and subseyuently repaired with small 
blocks of the same stone, and covered with 
hard cement which was painted deep red. 
Later still some opus quadratum was built 
upon the outside of it against this cement. 

To the east of it a platform of cappellaccio 
tufa runs along to the centre of the arch of 
Severus and possibly further. 

The passages relating to the area Volcani 
and the altar which stood there are cited in 
my article in C.2. 1901, 89; I may remark 
that the altar stands only about ten yards 
to the north-west of the gutter of which I 
there speak. 

The Senaculum was probably further to 
the east (Hiilsen, Rim. Mittheilungen, 1893, 
87). 

of the Forum. 


Under the open paved space which is the 
Forum proper a series of underground 
passages about four feet in width have been 
discovered. They are faced with concrete, 
the square shafts being lined with neatly 
cut blocks of tufa about one foot long by 
two to three inches high, and the arches 
having tufa voussoirs. Round the edges 
of the shafts are travertine slabs, lying 
about two feet below the level of the late 
pavement of the Forum. The system has not 
as yet been completely explored, but the 
main passage runs from the front of the 
Rostra of Julius Caesar (i.e. the Rostra of 
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opus quadratum, C.R. 1901, 88) where it is 
blocked up by the foundations of this build- 
ing,at least as far south-east as the base of the 
equestrian statue of Constantine(?) (Lanciani, 
Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, 
260). Two passages branch from it and 
run parallel to one another, about twenty 
yards apart, north-east and south-west from 
the main passage as far as the edges of the 
open space on each side. In each of these 
passages are two rectangular shafts by 
which they were entered ; one at the point 
of junction with the main passage, the other 
some ten yards further north-east. The 
north-west passage of these two has a 
chamber at the north-east end, and the 
angles of the passages at the shafts are very 
much worn by ropes. It has been con- 
jectured that they served for the storage of 
the necessary properties for the games 
which were held in the Forum. 


IV.—Basilica Aemilia. 


The north-east outer wall of the nave has 
been reached for a short distance only. 
The opening on the north-east side was 
certainly a great deal wider than on the 
south-west—in fact the wall was very likely 
only a sleeper wall under the steps by 
which the basilica was entered from this 
side, the whole having been open except for 
the pilasters or columns of the fagade. In 
any case the wall exists only below the 
pavement level: but so little has been laid 
bare that at present nothing definite can be 
said as to the architectural disposition of 
the nerth-west side (C.2. 1901, 136). 

The exploration of the earlier cloaca under 
the basilica has been suspended for the 
present owing to the rains of the last few 
weeks of last year. 

The various architectural members of the 
basilica (notably some pieces of the cornice) 
are being very skilfully pieced together 
from the innumerable fragments which have 
been collected. If this work can be 
thoroughly done for all the buildings in the 
Forum, a great addition to our knowledge 
will have been made, and we shall at the 
same time be spared the sight of heaps of 
fragments piled in meaningless confusion or 
arbitrarily reconstructed. 


V.—Temple of Castor. 


The isolation of this building is now com- 
pleted, though the foundations on the south- 
west side are not yet completely excavated. 
Work is now proceeding on the south-east 
side, where the foundations of the three 


columns which still stand are being restored 
in conformity with their original condition. 
The work is being extremely well done. 


VI.—The Augusteum. 


From the front of this building six 
parallel walls (decorated no doubt with 
columns) projected towards the Vicus Tuscus, 
the line of which, between this building and 
the south-east end of the Basilica Julia, can 
now be clearly made out; its pavement 
(C.R. 1899, 466) has so far not been reached. 

This state of things does not altogether 
agree with the sketch plan given by Ligorio 
(Bodleian MS., f. 13), and reproduced by 
Middleton (Remains of Ancient Rome, I. 275). 
He draws the niches at each end of the 
portico correctly, but he does not show the 
six short walls mentioned above on his plan ; 
in fact, in his day they must have been 
below the ground level. He therefore in- 
ferred the number of columns in the portico 
from the number on the inner wall of the 
temple. Of the spaces between these walls, 
the two at each end were certainly closed at 
the back ; whether the two on each side of 
the central opening (which was certainly a 
doorway, as Ligorio indicates), were open or 
not is doubtful, as the excavations are not 
yet completed. 

At the south-west end of the Augusteum 
are a series of chambers, which form a 
means of communication with S. Maria 
Antiqua (besides the doors in the south-east 
wall of the Augusteum). They gradually 
widen as they go south-east, the backwall 
running on behind the apse of S. Maria 
Antiqua, and being orientated in correspond- 
ence with the original walls of the Palace 
of Caligula (C.2. 1901, 329). 

These chambers had already been noticed 
by Salvestro Peruzzi (see a plan attributed to 
him, No.642 of the Uffizi collection, published 
by Lanciani, Not. Scav., 1882, p. 236, and 
tav. 16, compare Lanciani, Forma Urbis, 
29): Ligorio indicates a long flight of steps 
there, but this is incorrect. 


VIL—S. Maria Antiqua. 


The work of excavation has now been 
completed and the large piscina in the outer 
church has been cleared of the graves which 
it contained. The restoration of the inner 
church is now proceeding: the aisles are 
being roofed in, the two granite columns 
dividing the nave from the aisles on each 
side having been reerected, while the nave 
is being left open to the sky. This was 
almost certainly its original condition, but 
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a glazed roof would tend to the preservation 
of the frescoes, as it would permit of their 
being protected from frost without being 
covered up. The frescoes themselves have 
been cleaned and in places chemically treated, 
and the results are quite successful. 


VIII.—Fons Juturnae. 


The full official report has now appeared 
(Not. Scav. 1901, pp. 43-144 or separately). 
The illustrations, and especially the plans 
and elevations (Figs. 13-17) deserve very 
high praise. 

IX.—Saera Via. 

Excavations are still proceeding between 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina and 
the temple of Romulus. Not far from the 
former, on the north-east side of the road, 
a series of hypocausts with brick pilae has 
been discovered. 

The tiles on the floor of one of these bear 
the stamp C.J.Z. xv. 1029a, but the building 
probably belongs to a much later date. One 
of the small tiles forming the pilae bears an 
illegible lunate stamp only 24 inch in dia- 
meter—the smallest that I have seen of this 
kind, though the round stamps of the 4th 
century are often no larger. The orbiculus 
(C.I.L. xv. p. 1), which is the small circle cut 
out of the larger circle of the stamp, and 
which as a rule is left plain, is about 1 inch 
in diameter. 

In front of the temple of Romulus 
remains of early structures in opus quadra- 
tum and of drains crossing the line of the 
Sacra Via have been brought to light (C.R. 
1901, 139). An interesting discovery has 
been made in the neighbourhood of the 
Arch of Titus. The pavement of the earlier 
Sacra Via (C.R. 1899, 467) has been followed 
right up to the Arch of Titus, and has been 
found on its north-east side about 7 feet 
below the top of the foundations of the arch. 
This pavement belongs obviously to the 
earlier part of the first century A.D. at 
latest. It then turns sharply, and ascends 
somewhat steeply to the Palatine imme- 
diately on the north-west side of the arch. 
On each side are blocks of travertine of 
varying widths, which may have served as 


edging; if so, it was only ten to twelve 
feet wide here. The existence of a road of 
later date ascending in this direction was 
known previously (Lanciari Forma Urbis 
29) but this is the first time that the 
pavement of an earlier road has actually 
been discovered, though our literary author- 
ities alone would suffice to tell us that there 
always had been such a road. Whether the 
name Sacer Clivus belongs to this portion 
of the road, or to the ascent of the Via 
Sacra from the low level of the Forum up 
to the summit of the Velia ridge, is doubt- 
ful. Gilbert (Topographie, iii. 423) advo- 
cates the former view, relying on Martial 
i. 70. 5 ‘inde sacro veneranda petes 
Palatia clivo’ and iv. 78. 7 ‘et sacro decies 
repetis Palatia clivo,’ in which the Sacer 
Clivus is spoken of as the route to the 
Palatine (including also no doubt the upper 
part of the Sacra Via). It is to be noticed 
that the expression does not occur else- 
where. 

The excavations have not yet gone far 
enough to reveal the earlier pavement of the 
road descending from the Arch of Titus to 
the Meta Sudans. This was in reality a 
part of the Sacra Via, though not generally 
known as such (Varro Z.Z. v. 47, Festus 
p- 290 Miill.). 

I cannot close this article without 
expressing my regret at having misquoted 
Comm. Boni in regard to the fragment 
of the Forma Urbis discovered in February 
last (C.R. 1901, 330). The view that 
this fragment represented the Pantheon 
before its restoration by Hadrian, was 
largely current at the time of its discovery, 
but was never held by Comm. Boni. Asa 
reference to the Notizie degli Scavi for 1900, 
p. 634 (which I there quoted) will at once 
show, he considers that the fragment belongs 
to the original Forma Urbis of Vespasian 
and that it represents the circular structure 
of opus reticulatum which surrounds the 
Pantheon of Hadrian (Lanciani, Yorma Urbis 

. 15, Auins and Excavations, p. 482 
and Fig. 185), which he is inclined to iden- 
tify with the Laconicum of the Thermae of 
Agrippa. 

Tuomas AsHBy, JUN. 
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